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EXPLANATION OF ABBREVIATIONS, &c. 



D., G., H., K., R., Z., stand respectively for Doderlein, Grotefend, HabiehU 
KrugcT) Ramshorn, and Zumpt. 

Numerals above the line refer to the Table of Differences; if followed by a 
curve y to the Cautions. 

An accent after a word, thus (parent*) shows it 40 be somewhat emphatic. 

Words printed in italics in the Exercises are meant to call attention to some- 
thing that has been said respecting them, or to some point which should be 
carefully attended to in connection with them. 

Two or more words connected together by hyphens show that they are to be 
translated into Latin by one word ; as " branches-of-learning," doctrirue ; "ad- 
mirably-skilled," peritissimusi &c. * * 
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PREFACE. 



The present volume contains the First Part of Mr. Arnold's 
Practical Introduction to Latin Prose Compositiqp ; the introduc- 
tory portion of the Second Part (as published by the Author) on 
the Order of Words in Latin ; and nearly all the Longer Latin 
Exercises; fart I., a work which was published separately, but 
intended to follow immediately in order the use of the First Part 
of the Prose Composition. 

This arrangement was adopted for the purpose of embracing 
as much valuable matter as possible within the compass of a rea- 
sonably sized volume. The First Part is complete in itself, and, 
so far as it goes, admirably fulfils the design of the author ; yet, 
as the Exercises consist of single, short, and unconnected sen- 
tences, it was deemed advisable to introduce other and longer Ex- 
ercises, in which the student should be taught practically how to 
arrange his ideas in passages of considerable length, and in which 
are involved most of the minutiae and intricacies of the Latin 
idiom. For this purpose Part II. of the present volume is most 
excellently adapted. The work on the Latin Particles, which 
was published by the author as the Second Part of the Practical 
Introduction to Latin Prose Composition, is a production of much 
value and importance, and is devoted to a lengthened and full elu- 
cidation of the difficulties which stand in the way of one who 
would become a thorough and accomplished Latinist. It is in- 
tended — should the classical public demand it — to issue this work 
at an early date. 

The principal advantages which the present volume offers over 
works of a similar kind are these. It contains a copious but con- 
cise illustration of Latin Synonymes drawn mainly from the 
standard treatise of Doderlein on this subject ; there is, through- 
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Precise noiiition or the Dill'ercnces of Idiot 
intl English lutii;ii;ifros ; a frequent calling 
ntion of the studunt, by ^ay of Cautions, to nice points 
,iich might otherwise escape iiis notice; and a constant repeti- 
tion, under new forms arid combined ivith in w matter, of what haa 
gone bi '.' n tlie Hi ,-■■.■■; ■■'■'■ riimqn ■; \ ■■■II both the words 

and expressions, with their peeulhrilirs. ;rrc ih^tenpd in the mem- 
n$SS- "In addition Jo this, the Exercises are wholly in English, 
that isj the English is given to* be turned into the corresponding 
Latin ; and full and very carefully arranged Vocabularies pre- 
cede or accompany each Exercise. This plan is far superior — 
in the Editor's judgment — to the common mode of giving all the 
Latin words i iftiicXatin order, simply requiring that the sentence 
be made grammatically correct by the use of the right cases, 
moods, tenses, &c. Rv such a course the pupil is not obliged to 
study and exercise his powers of reflection and observation to any* 
great extent ; but only to be tolerably well acquainted with grarm 
matical forms and usages ; he learns to expect the helps of the 
Latin words; he pays little regard to the peculiarities of the Latin 
order; and is very apt to be sadly puzzled when an English sen- 
tence or passage is given to him to be turned into Latin. On the 
contrary, by using Mr. Arnold's method the student is compelled 
to examine well and constantly the mode which the Romans had ■ 
of expressing their ideas, and in what respret it differs from our 
own, as well in regard to tho choice as the collocation of words 
and sentences; and almost of necessity his memory has to he 
stored with a large supply of words and phrases for continual 

Great care has been bestowed upon the vol ume, for the purpose 
of securing accuracy and clearness of arrangement; and it is 
trusted that it will not be found inferior to any issues of the 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 



On the Arrangement of Wards in a Latin Sentence. 

1. The general distinction between the English and Latin order 
is this: 

2. 03" In Latin the governed and dependent words generally 
stand before the words on which they depend ; so that in simple 
sentences, the verb, when not particularly emphatic, stands at the 
end of the sentence. 

8. Thus in simple narrative, after the conjunction comes the 
subject (nom. case) ; then the governed cases with adverbs and 
expressions of time, place, manner, &c, and last of all the verb. 

4. But if the verb is emphatic, it must be placed earlier in the 
sentence. — Quod non dedit fortuna, id non eripit. Mirabile 
videtur, quod non rideat haruspex, &c. Non intelHgunt homines, 
quam magnum, vectigal sit parsimonia. 

For it must always be remembered that— 

■ 5. 03" The degree of prominence and emphasis to be given to 
a word, is that which mainly determines Us position in the sen- 
tence. — And, 

6. a) The two emphatic positions in a sentence are the beginning and the end; 

" by the former our attention is excited, and on the latter it rests." (Crom- 

bie.) 
b) Add to this, that the more unusual a position.!* for any word, the more 

emphatic it is for that word. Thus, "arbores seret diligens agricola, 

quarum adspiciet baccam ipse nunquam." (Gic.) 
e) A word that generally stands close by another receives emphasis by 

separation from it ; especially if it be thus brought near the beginning of 

end of a sentence. Vohtptatem* percepi maximamf. Propterea quod 

aUud iter haberent nuUumf. JEdui equites ad Cesarem omnuf rever- 

tuntur. 
d) Another principle affecting the position of words Is the harmonious 

arrangement of syllables ; the Jtow of the sentence. 
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The genitive, whether dependent on a sub- 
■ adjective, stands first, if it be the more emphatic; if 
t, not. But it is rendered more emphatio by separation : 
e 6, «). 

a) It probably somewhat prefers the position before the govern- 
ing noun, when that is not decidedly emphatic. 

b) When the governing substantive has an adjective with it, 
the order is generally adj., gen., subst. (Vera aniroi magnitude.) 

8. Attributive and its suiisTAHrm. Of these the more 
emphatic stands first. But see 6, c). 

a. A very short precedes a longer word: hence the demon- 
stratives usually stand before their nouns, and monosyllable sub- 
stantives before their adjectives. 

9. Apposition. Here too the more emphatic precedes : but 
generally the word in apposition stands last. 

a. This is particularly the case with titles, &c, in apposition to 
proper names. 

Q. Mucins Augur ; Agismr; Pythagoras Ph ilosophus. But, 
urbs Roma ; though Cyprus insula, Hypanisjttieiu*. 

10. Wohds dependent on Adjectives. Here too the more 
emphatic precedes, with something of a preference for placing 
the dependent words first. 

11. Ablative absolute. The more emphatic first. 

12. Infinitive dependent on Verb. The more emphatio first ; 
generally the infinitive. 

a. Of two infinitives, the more emphatic first. 

13. Adverbs. Generally, immediately before the words they 
belong to. Quoquc immediately after its word. 

14. Words that modify the meaning of an adjective are usually 
placed between it and the substantive. (Prcelio magis ad eventum 
secundo, quam, &c.) 

15. Opposition and contrasted notions. 

a) A repeated word, or a word akin to a word already used in 
the sentence, is generally brought as near to that word as possible. 
Timor timorem pcllit. Nulla virtus virtuti contraria est. Virtutum 
in alia alius vult excellere. A I lis aliunde est periculum. 

b) Of two contrasted clauses or groups of words, of parallel 
construction, the order of the first is often reversed in the second : 
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so that two of the antithetical words are d&far apart 1^ g^^ 
Fragile corpus animus sempiternus movet. Ifato'o nostra 
*# y pugnat or alio. Quae me moverunt, momssent eadem it 
fecto. 

0^7" Enim, vero, autem, quoque, quidem (with of course the 
enclitics), cannot be the first words of a clause. 
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PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION 



TO 



LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION 



1. The common concords are taken for granted; that — 

(1.) A verb agrees with its nominative case in number 
and person. 

(2.) An adjective, pronoun, or participle, agrees with its 
substantive in gender, number and case. 

(3.) A transitive verb, whether active or deponent, takes 
after it an accusative of the person or thing acted upon. 

(4.) Verbs of existence (such as be, become, turn out, 
&c.) ; passive verbs of being called, considered, chosen, 
&c, take a substantive or adjective after them in the nomi- 
native case. 

(5.) The thing by which stands in the ablative ; the 
person by wham, in the ablative with the preposition a 
or ab. 

(6.) One substantive depending upon another is put in 
the genitive case. 



Obs. When a pronoun is the nominative case to a verb, it is 
not expressed in Latin ; except for the sake of emphasis or 
particular distinction. 

(a) In the same way the possessive pronoun is seldom expressed, 
when there can be no doubt as to whose the thing is. See 3 (a). 

(/?) When there is any distinction to be expressed, as, for instance, 
when /am opposed to you,* the pronouns must be expressed. 



* The pron. is expressed, even when the distinction is only between two ac- 
tions of the same person. Ejeci ego te armatis hominibus, non dejtci. 
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NOMINATIVE CASS AND VERB. [§ 1. 2-4. 

I. 

§ 1. Nominative Case and Verb. 

2. (a) When two or more nominative cases singular come to- 
gether, they take a plural verb,* which agrees with the nominative 
case of the most worthy* person. 

(i) The verbs est and sunt are often omitted. 

3. (a) Et ego'- et Balbus sustuUmiu m&nus, Both I and BaUntt 

lifted up our hands, 
(b) Amici veterrimi optimi, The oldest friend* are the best. 

4. Vocabulary 1. 

And, CI; que enelitit; iitquo j «£.4 

If, d. 

Both— and, et— et. 

Hand, minus, tie, /. 

Sifller, suror, oris, /. 



Hunger fames, is, /. 

S^^'! condiment™, i. n. 

Army, eiorcituB, fls, m. 



1 



• The verb Is oft™ however in the singular, agreeing with one of the nomi- 
natives, and being understood wiih the other. This is the common construc- 
tion with tt~et; quum—lum, &<:., when both the nominatives ue lingular, and 
of the tame person. 

b Thejirrt person ia said to be moretarr&y than the second, the second than ■• 
(he third. 

• For "Balbusand J,"theR 
When therefore Cardinal Wo! 
grammarian but bad courtier. 

& Et joins words each of which is considered independently, and as of equal 
importance : atque ( = adque) or ac, which Is an abridged (and lets emphatic) 
form of the same word, adds a notion that la. If anything, of mere importance 
than the preceding one ( = 'and also,' 'and moreover'): qo» jolna a word 
closely to another, as an appendage to It, as fietonginyto It, and often as forming 

When et comic's principal clauses, subordinate ones snd single words must 
be connected by que, or (if similar notions) atque. 

Atque is used before vowels or consonants, but especially before Towels. 

As is used before consonants (though not very often before the k sounds) ; bnt 
not before voweleor h. Mr. Allen shows that ac (though very rardy met with 
before g, q) Is not very uncommon in Cicero before c. So also Zumpt. 



§ 2. 5-9.] 



ACCUSATIVE WITH INFINITIVE. 



War, 

A Gaul, 

Many, 

Very many, 

Caesar, 

To lift up, 

To be in good health, > 

To be well, J 

To wage (properly to carry), 

To conquer, 



bellum, i. n. 
Gallus, i m. 
multi, se, a. 
permulti,* », a. 
Caesar, CaesXris, m. 
tollgre, sustttl, sublit. 

vtigre, valQ, vaUt. 

gSrCre, gess, gest. 
vincBre, vie, vict. 




Exercise 1. 

5. If you and the army r are-in-good-health, it is well (p. 14, 
13). Both you and Balbus lifted up (your) hands. Both you 
and J (1 Obs. /?) have waged many' .wars. Both you and Balbus 
have waged very-many' wars. The best' sauce (is hunger.) 
The Gauls were conquered by Csesar. Hands were lifted up 
both by you and by Balbus. If you and your sister are-in-good- 
health, it is well. 



II. 
§ 2. Accusative with Infinitive. 

6. The infinitive takes before it not the nominative, but the 

accusative.* 

7. Many sentences that in English are joined to a verb by the conjunc- 
tion ' that,' are expressed in Latin by the accusative and infinitive. 

8. In turning such sentences into Latin i that i must be omitted; the 
English nominative turned into the accusative; and the English verb 
into the infinitive mood of the same tense. 

9. The accusative with the infinitive follows verbs (sentiendi et decla- 
randi) of feeling, knowing, wishing, hearing, believing, thinking, Ac. ; 
and such expressions as, it is certain, manifest, true, <fec. 



• Per in composition with an adjective, adds to it the meaning of ( very* 

t Exercitusque. Que must always be appended to the latter of the two words 
connected by it. 

* This idiom is not uncommon in English, though far less common than in 
Latin. 

" I ordered him to be dismissed " (for ( I ordered that he should be dismissed*). 
"I now him to be aknave ii (for f I saw that he was a knave 1 )* 




ACCUSATIVE WITS IHFINITIVE. [§2. 10-13. 

a) Respondeo, placers et mihi locum, J answer that the 
place pleases me too. 

(b) Respomlit, p/accre et sibi locum, He answered that ike 

place pleased him too. 

(c) Senttmus calerc ignem, nivem esse albam, dulce mel, 

We know-hy-vur-senses, tliat fire is hot ; that snow ia 
white, honey sweet. 
11. Vocabulary 2. 



Law, lex, ISeiB,/. 

12. [C. I.] (Kr Him, her, them (or he, she, tltev, when they ai 
to be transited by the accusative) must be tran. 
lated by tlio proper case of sui, when they and tl 
nominative of ike verb stand for the same person. 



AIsc 



the i 






, thei 



must be translated by suus. 
13. j He says thai ll phase! him. 

( He saiil that It pleased him. 
hi Kt:;'li-h i!i!.- i'|: mi- 1 t verb (by a kind of attraction) assumes the 
last farm, w lien the nib it depends on ia in a past tense. 

{S5~[C.n.] /n a sentence with 'that ' dependent on a past tense, 
the perfect U to be translated by the present (and 
imperfect) infinitive, whenever the notion expressed 
by it is not to be described as over before the time of 
the principal verb.* 

(Kr[C. in.] 'Should' after 'that' is to be translated by the 
present infinitive, when it does not express either 
duty or a future event. 



! 




IVE 



§3. 14-17.] ACCUSATIVE WITH INFINITIVE. 

Exercise 2. 



14. He answered that he 11 * had waged many' wars. 
denies that he has sinned (or : says that he has not sinned). 9 f He 
says that he does not 9 understand. He says that Caesar will not 9 
offend-against the laws. Remember that hunger is the best sauce. 
He answered that he understood. 2 ' He answered, that both you 
and Balbus were-in-good-health. Both you and Balbus have 
sinned. 




§ 3. Accusative with Infinitive continued. 

15. (a) After hope, promise, undertake, &c, the future infinitive* 
is used with the accusative of the pronoun ; and (b) after pretend, 
the ace. of the pronoun. 

16. (a) Sperat plerumque adolescens diu se victurum (esse),* 

A young man generally expects to live a long time. " 
(b) Simulat se furere, He pretends to be mad. 
OCT [C. iv.] ' Would/ ' should,' after a past tense are future 

forms : 
v He says that he will come. 
( He said that he would come. 

17. Vocabulary 3. 



A business, 
A journey, 
To hope, 
To come, 
To promise, 

To undertake, engage, 



negotium, i, n. 

Iter, Wngris, n. 

sperare, av, at. 

venire, ven, vent. 

polliceri, pol licit us ; promittSre, proinia, 

promiss.i 
recrpgre, io, recfip, recept. 



• These Numerals, followed by a curve, refer to the Caution*. 
t These Numerals refer to the Table of Differences of Idiom. 
i For ' he promises to come' = he promises that he will come. 
He hopes to live = he hopes that he shall live. 
He pretends to be mad = he pretends that he is mad* 
k With the compound infinitives esse is often omitted. 
I Promittere {to give it forth) is the general word for promisiiig y whether good 
or evil. Polliceri is to offer from one's own free-will and inclinations, used only 
of promising good. PoUiceor being used for fret and gracious promises, 




OP ADJECTIVE WITH SUBSTANTIVE. [§4. 18-21. 

fffah, accomplish, conf IcBra, to, conftc, confect. 

'o pretend, Bimnlire, m iv, it 

To be mad, fttrere, (twut. : no ftrf. or tupine.) 

To (my, your, Ac.) satis- J 

taction, satisfactorily, > ax senten tU". 

auccessfully, J 
To have a prosperous voyage, ei eentenlil rtavigtr«, 

Exercwe 3. 

18. Solon pretended to be mad. I will pretend to bemad. He 
promised to come. I engage tofinish the business to your satitfae- 
tion. I hope that you will haoe a prosperous voyage. The business 
has been finished by Balbus. I hope to finish the business. He 
was pretending to be mad. I promised to finish the business. 
He answered, that Caius had had a prosperous voyage. He 
answered that he would'' linish the business. He jays that he 
will not* come. He has accomplished his journey satisfactorily. 



§ 4. Agreement of Adjective with Substantive. 

19. (a) When an adjective agrees with several singular nouns, 
it will be in the plural number, and agree with the most worthy. 

20. (b) If the substantives are things that have not life, the 
adjective is usually in the neuter gender. 

21. (c) When the noun is 'man,' 'woman,' 'thing,' it is seldom 
expressed in Latin. 

[C. v.] ' Thing' should he expressed by ' res' (fern.) when the 
adjective alone would leave it doubtful whether men 
or things were meant. 

Thus 'of many things' not muitorwm, bitt vmUantm renan. 



promUla would naturally be often used of promising what has been nquetUd. 

Hence 

Ultra polliceor ; promUta (saspe) rogatua : 
NecWopolliceor, mala ted prnmiaert possum. 
m Qute non sunt sirmdo; qua; etmi en dUtimuiantur. 

• The pronoun should be expressed (a* mei. tententia, 4c.) whenever to lean 
It out would cause an ambiguity. 




§ 4. 22-25.] AGREEMENT OF ADJECTIVE WITH SUBSTANTIVE. 

22. (a) Castor et Pollux ex equis pugnare msi sunt, Castor and 

Pollux were seen tofght on horseback. 

(b) Inter se contraria sunt beneficium et injuria, A benefit 

and an injury are contrary to each other. 

(c) Boni sapientesque ex civitate pelluntur, The good and 

wise are banished (literally, driven from the state). 

(d) Praterita mutare non possumus, We cannot change 

the past. 

(e) Omnia mea mecum porto, I am carrying all my property 

with me. 

23. Obs. 1. The neuter plural without a substantive is generally used 
in Latin, where we use the singular. Thus 

much, very much, everything, the past, 

multa, permulta, omnia, praetertta, 

little (few things), very little, 

pauca, perpauca. 

24. Obs. 2. The neuter adj. is used in Latin without a substantive, 
where we might substitute ' things* but really use some more appro- 
priate noun, as property, objects, possessions, performances, Ac. 

[C. vi.] Obs. Cum is written after, and as one word with, the 
ablatives me, te, &c. : mecum, tecum, secum, no- 
biscum, vobiscum. 

25. Vocabulary 4. 

Contrary, contrarius, a, um. 

(to each other, after contrary) inter se (between themselves). 




Good, better, best, 


btfnus, melior, opttmus. 


Wise, 


sapiens, tis. 


Deaf, 


surdus, a, um, 


Parent, 


parens, tis, com. gcnd. 


Virtue, 


virtus, utis, /. 


Vice, 


vitium, i. n. 


Blind, 


caecum a, um. 


All my property, 


omnia mea . 


To owe, 


debe"re, debu, debit. 


To banish, 


pelle*re ex civitate (pellSre, pgptll, puis, to 




drive). 


To be ignorant-of, 


ignorare, av, at. (ace.) 


To see, 


cernSre, crSv, cret (properly to separate ; 




hence, to distinguish ; to see clearly ; the 




proper word to express the possession of 




distinct vision). 



• The other possessives, tuus, suus, noster, Ac., must be used for thy, his, our, 
Ac, property. 



I TUB RELATIVE. [§5.26-30. 

To carry, portlre, It. it. 

To hear, audire, iv. it. 

To apeak, Ibqui, locfitus, or loquutus. 

To fight on horseback, ex equo, or ex cqulse pugnin. 

Exercise 4. 

'26. They are banishing the good and wise. We are all 
i^norant-of many thuigs. Virtue and vice are contrary to each 
other. A Mind man does not Bee. The good and icise have been 
banished. A deaf man docs not hear. Elear much (23) ; speak " 
little (p. 14. 15, 6.) We shall carry all our properly with us. 
He spoke very Utile. Both you and Balbus are ignorant of many 
things. Me says that be is noC well. They will hear litUe' ; 
lliey will speak much (p. 14, 15, b). We owe very much to our 
jiarents. Remember that you owe very much' to your parents. 
He ray* that he will not* fight on horseback. 



§ 5. The Relative. 

27. The relative pronouns 

gut, quaUt, qtttmtiis, Vol, 

answer respectively 10 

it, talis, ttmhu, tot. 

28. In a relative sentence,' 

(T4r Each clause has its own verb, and its own independent 

construction. 
:). A relative pronoun agrees with aome ctueof a aubatantive which is 

expressed in the preceding sentence. The substantive to which it 
thus refer* Is called Its antecedent (or fore-going aubatantive). 

The antecedent, In a sentence fully expressed, would be expressed 
twice ; and It sometimes is expressed twice in Latin : this, however, 
is but seldom the case, and the antecedent la generally omitted in the 

relative clause. 

80. (c) Sometimes however the antecedent ia expressed in the 



f Ex etpio, if we are speaking of 
i The clauas In which the relat 
other, the principal, or antecedent clause. 



§5. 31-33.] THE RELATIVE. 

relative, and omitted in the principal clause ; and (d) when this is 

the case, the relative elause is often placed first ; the antecedent 

being expressed in it, and represented in the principal clause 

(though not always) by the proper case of ' is 9 or * hie. 1 

31. The ( t*,' however, is often omitted, especially when ( man 1 or ' tiling 

is meant, or, when the verbs govern the same case. 

If the antecedent would be in different cases in the two clauses, 
* is? or ' hie? is but seldom omitted.' 

32. (a) Nullum animal, quod sanguinem habet, sine corde esse 

potest, No animal that has blood, can be without a heart. 

(b) Arbores seret diligens agricola, quarum adspiciet 

baccam 1 ipse nunquam, The industrious husbandman 
will plant trees, a berry of which he will himself 
never behold, 

(c) Accepi quas literas ad me dedisti, J have received the 

letters which you sent me. 

(d) Bestise in quo loco natae sunt, ex eo se non commovent, 

Animals do not move themselves from the neighbour- 
hood (place) in which they were born. 
[C. vii.] Many English verbs become transitive by the addition 
of a preposition ; for instance, to smile at, &c. 

It often happens that the corresponding Latin verb is already tran- 
sitive, so that the preposition is not to be expressed. To determine 
whether the preposition belongs (as it were) to the verb, turn the sen- 
tence into the passive : when, if the preposition still clings to the verb* 
(adverbially), it is generally not to be expressed in Latin. 

Of course a verb, compound or single, must be sought for, that in 
equivalent to the verb and preposition together ; as to deride ss to 
laugh at. 

33. Vocabulary 5. 

Obs. Substantives in its from the root of the supine (which end there- 
fore in tus or sua) are of the fourth declension ; except,of course, those 
that, like legatus, denote persons. 



* It is, however, sometimes : 

Quos cum Matio pueros miseram, epistolam mihi attulerunt. (Cic.) 
Qiub prime innocentis mihi defensio est oblata, suscepi. 

• A berry; any little round fruit, not a nut ; e. g. of the olive, cedar, juniper, «fec. 
t Thus : 

1 He laughs at Cassius.' 

• Casnius is laughed at. 9 Therefore to laugh-at is virtually one verb, 
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THE RELATIVE. [§ 5. 34. 

No, nullus, a, urn. Gen. nuilius. 

Animal, animal, alis, n. 

Blood, sanguis, mis, m. 

Without, sine (governs ablat.). 

Heart, cor, cordis, n. 

Tree, arbor, 8ris,/. 

Fruits (of the earth, a crop), fruges, G. frugum, /. 

(of trees,) fructus, us, u m. 

Field, ager, agri, m. 

In vain, nequidquam, frustra.* 

Harvest, messis, is, /. 

Praise, laus, laudis, /. 

Easily, facile. 

Not yet, nondum. 

Right, rectus, a, urn. 

To till, cultivate, cole*re, colu, cult. 

To bear, produce, f e"ro, tiili, latum. 

To deserve, mereri, meritus. 

To deserve well, Ac., of, de (with ablat.). 

To praise, laudire, av, at. 

To believe, crSdCre, credld, credit (dot.). 

To deceive, decipere, io, decSp, decept. 

To behold, adspicgre, io, adspex, adspect. 

Self, myself, himself, Ac, in nom., ipse (which stands for all these, the pro- 
nouns ego, tu, <&c, not being ex- 
pressed.) 

OtT ' What ' as a relative = that which ; those (things) which. 

Exercise 5. 

34. No animals, which have blood, can be without a heart. 
Not every field which is sown, bears a crop. (He) who easily 
believes is easily deceived. What is right', is praised. (Those 
things) which are right' are praised. Both you and I 1 have been 
deceived. Praise what deserves praise. (He) who does not till 
his field, in vain hopes for 7) a harvest. He says that he has not 9 
been deceived. I shall not easily believe Balbus'. Balbus has 



* Fructus arboribus, fruges nascuntur in agris. But this is only true of 

fruges; and of fructus, as opposed to fruges. Fructus is the general name for 

produce, and may be spoken of land as well as of trees ; and in poetry we find 

frugibus (Columella's poem on Gardening), and fruge (Hor.) of the fruit of 

trees. 

T Nequidquam (to no purpose, in vain), so far as nothing has resulted from a 
* thing done ifrustra (in vain), of a person who has not attained his purpose, P, 



§6. 35-38.] INFINITIVE USED SUBSTANTIVELY. 

deserved well of me. The business which you promised 
finish,* has not yet been finished. w I have planted a tree, the 
fruit of which I shall myself never' behold. He is pretending to 
have finished* the business to his satisfaction, 4 




§ 6. Infinitive used substantively* 

35. (a) Sometimes an infinitive moody or a sentence, is the nomi- 
native case to a verb ; and sometimes it is used as the substantive 
to an adjective ; and sometimes as the antecedent to a relative : and 
in this case the adjective and the relative must be in the neuter 

gender. 

When an infinitive or sentence is the nominative to a verb, it gen- 
erally follows it in English, and the pronoun ' it ' stands as its repre- 
sentative before the verb ; — as, " it is sweet to hear." 

Of course this 'it* is not to be translated into Latin. 

36. (b) When the relative has a sentence for its antecedent, we 
often find id* quod or qua res, (Here id and res are in apposi- 
tion to the former sentence.) 

37. (a) Turpe est meniiri, It is disgraceful to lie. 

(b) Multae civitates, a Cyro defecerunt ; qua res multo- 

rum bellorum causa fuit, Many states revolted from 
Cyrus, a circumstance which was the cause of many 
wars. 

(c) Timoleon, id* quod difficilius putatur, sapientius tulit 

secundam quam adversam fortunam, Timoleon, which 
is thought more difficult, bore a prosperous more wisely 
than an adverse fortune. 

38. Vocabulary 6. 

Pleasant, . jucundus, a, um. 
Duty, officium, i, n. 

Against, contra, (gov. accus.) 

Promise, promissum, i, n. 

Disgraceful, turpis, is, e. 

Easy, facilis, is, e. 



v Invert these clauses : that is, put the relative clause first. 
* The use of id quod, for quod only, adds emphasis to the relat. clause ; which 
then generally precedes the principal clause, or is inserted in it. 
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^ INFINITIVE USED SUBSTANTIVELY. [§ 6. 39. 

One thing— another, aliud — aliud. 

Man, httmo, hominis ; vir, viri.* 

To keep, servire, av, at. 

Revile, maledicere, dix, diet {dot.). 

To accuse, accusare, av, it. 

To break one's word, fidem fallere; failure, ffefelii,? falsum, 

deceive, beguile. 
To keep one's word, fidem pnestare ; prestare, pnestiti 1 , 

prestitum, et prsst&tum. 
To lie, mentiri, men tit us. 

To utter many falsehoods, multa meniiri. 

It is a breach of duty, contra officium, (it is against duty.) 

[C. viii.] ' For 9 before a substantive or pronoun followed by 
the infm., is not to be translated. The construction 
is the ace. with infin.* 

It is sin \ f or a k ^ n0t to °^ n * 8 P arents * 

( that a boy should not obey his parents. 

Exercise 6. 

89. It is pleasant to be praised. It is a breach of duty not to 
keep promises. It is a breach of duty to praise what (plur.) is 
disgraceful. I hear that you keep your promises, a thing which 
(37, c) all' good men do. I hear that you are going to keep your 
word. It is disgraceful to break one's word. It is one thing to 
revile, another to accuse. It is certain that Balbus has deserved 
well of me. It is a breach of duty to lie. Both you and Balbus 
have uttered many falsehoods. It is disgraceful to banish the 
good and wise. It is easy (for me) to carry all my property with 
me. 41 It is a breach of duty for a man to revile men. I have 
praised, not blamed you (note*, p. 17). 



x Homo is the general term for man, i. e. for a human being, distinguished 
from other living creatures. Vir is man as distinguished from woman. Homo 
is often used contemptuously: vir, respectfully; a man with a manly character. 
J Distinction between/olio and decipio : 

NuUdf (Mentis culpd ssepissime/a/Zor ; 

At quum decipiar, culpam deceptor habebit. 

* Cic. has prcestaturus. 

* But we shall see below that if i for i follows immediately after ' it is,' it must 
be translated by the genitive. ' It it for a rich man to do so and so;' divitu 
est, Ac. 
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§7, 40-44.] . THE RELATIVE. 



§ 7. Relative continued, (Fundamental Rule for the employ- 
ment of subjunctive tenses.) 

Wherever dependent verbs are used in the subjunctive, the following 
is the fundamental rule for the use of the tenses. 

40. OCT" The imperfect and pluperfect of the subjunctive are 
the regular attendants of the past tenses of the indicative. 

But — the perfect definite* (or perfect with * have 9 ) is con- 
sidered a present tense. 

Hence the present, future, and perfect with 'have 1 are followed by the 
present^ or (for a completed action) the perfect of the subjunctive. 6 

0£j~ The future perfect is not a subjunctive tense. 

41. The only future subjunctive is the part, in rus with sim t essem, <fcc. 

But where we use a future in a dependent sentence, the Romans often 
used the present or imperfect subjunctive. 

(On some English Relative forms.) 

42. ' That 9 is often a relative pronoun. 

(Especially after superlatives; the interrogative who; the some; and 
when both persons and things are meant) 

43. (a) ' As 9 is often, in effect, a relative pronoun. 

The relative t as i must be translated by qui after idem; by qualis, 
quantus y quot, after talis } tantus, tot, respectively. 

44. (1) ' But 9 is often, in effect, a relative pronoun, when it 
follows universal negatives, as nemo, nuUus, nihil. 

(2) The relative ' but 9 is to be translated by quin with the 
subjunctive, (c) 

(3) When ' but 9 might be substituted for a relative with 
not, the relative and not may be translated by quin ; d 
if the relative is in the nom. (or even ace.) case. 



b The perfect definite is used of actions done in some space of time, a part of 
which is still present. 

« Thus then the 

Present \ f Present subj. 

Future ( are followed by the < Perfect subj. (for a 

Perfect with c have 1 ) ' completed action). 

T f r Imperfect subj. 

imperlect x I pi rfect 8ubj> (for ^ 

Perfect £ are followed by the ^ action ^ before 

Plu P erfect 3 ( the time spoken of ). 

4 With other cases than the nominative and accusative, the use of the relative 
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T RELATIVE CONTINUED. [§ 7. 45, 46. 

[C. ix.] 1> f AJ and * but* arc often (in effect) relatives. 

[C. x.] fjT ' Such* in English is often used where size is meant rather 
than qualify, * Such—as* should then be translated into Latin by tardus 
— quantus; not talis — qualis. 

45. (a) Talis est, qualis semper fuit, He is such as he has 

ever been, 

(b) Idem est qui semper fuit, He is the same that (or as) 

he has ever been. 

(c) Nemo est, quin* te dementem putet, There is no one 

but thinks you mad (or, who does not *Am& you 
mad). 

46. Vocabulary 7. 

The same, Idem, eXdem, Idem ; gen. ejusdem, Ac. 

Rule, regula, ae^/l 

Expediency, utilitas, itis,/. 

Expedient, utilis, is, e. 

Honor, the honorable, ) honestw, «U»,/. 

honorable conduct, ) 

Nobody, no one, nemo, inis ; nemo = ne htfmo. 

To think, deem, putare, iv, it. 

This, hie, hsec, hoc : g. hujus, Ac. 

That, ille, ilia, illud ; g. iffius, Ac. 

Nearly, fere, 

Another, alius, a, ud ; g. alius, D. alii, &c. 

Never, nunquam, 

Before, antea, 

To be able, can, posse, pbtui.f 

Wave, fluctus, us, m. (See. 33.) 

(a) Sunt qui putent (Obs. subj. after ( sunt quC ) there are some, who think 

Exercise 7. 

[C. xz.] fjf ( That,' when it stands for a substantive which has been 
expressed in the preceding clause, is not to be translated. 

fjT The Imperfect and Pluperfect of the Subjunct. are the regular at- 
tendants of the past tenses of the Indicative. 



with non is commonly preferred. Z. When qui non must be used will be ex- 
plained below. 

• Q,uin is qui ne(=ut non). The demonstr. pronoun (which is the real 
nom.) is sometimes expressed : as in 88, (a). 

f This verb is compounded of an old adj. potis, neut. pote, with sum, ' Pot' 
is prefixed to the tenses of sum, ts being changed into ss t and pot-ease, pot- 
essem shortened into posse, possem (posses, &c). The perfect tenses regular 
from potui (^potisjui). No imperat, : the part, potens is used as an adjective. 
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§8. 47-61.] RELATIVE CONTINUED. 

47. This is the same as that. The rule of expediency is the V 
same as that 1 ° of honour. This is nearly the same as another \ 
thing. You are such as I have always thought you. There is 
nobody but knows, that the Gauls were conquered by Caesar. 
There is no one who does not (45, c) understand, that you are 
pretending. There is no one but knows that the past (23, Obs. 1,) 
cannot be changed. There is no one but knows, that these things 
are contrary to each other. Both you and I are such as we have 
ever been. The waves were such l0) as I had never seen before. 

There are some who think you mad (46, a). There were 

some who blamed me. 




H 



§ 8. Relative continued. 

48. (a, b) When the relative connects (by means of to be or a 
verb of naming, &c.) two substantives of different genders, (fee. 
it generally agrees with the latter, rather than with its ante- 
cedent. 

(This is the rule; agreement with the antecedent the exception. 
Z. K., &c.) 

49. But when the second substantive is a foreign word, the 
relative generally agrees with its antecedent. (Z.)« 

(Jo vis stella, qua q*ai&(op dicitur.) 

50. (a) Domicilia conjuncta, quas urbes dicimus, Contiguous 

dwellings, which we call cities, 
(b) ThebcR, quod Bosotiae caput est, Thebes, which is the 
capital of Bceotia. 

51. Vocabulary 8. 

Glory, gloria, ae,/. 

Honorable, htfnestus, a, urn. 

Star, Stella, ae ; astrum, i, which is properly 

a Greek word ; and sidus, 8ris, n, a 



. * Kriigcr approves of ZumpVe rule ; but thinks that we cannot go beyond 
this in determining when agreement with the antecedent should be preferred. 

Bremi says : " videntur id (pronomen) ad antecedens substantivum referre 
si ad vaeubuhim respiciunt ; sin vero ad rem, ad consequens." But Kruger 
shows that even if this should explain Cicero's practice, it is obviously at 
variance with that of other writers. 



} 



J* RELATIVE CONTINUED. [§ 9. 52, 53. 

constellation, and also,one of the great 
heavenly luminaries, e. g. the sun, 
y the moon, Sirius, «fcc. 

^T Perpetual, lasting, sempiternus, a, um. 

Fire, ignis, is, m. 

Island, insula, ae,/. 

Sea, mire, is, n. 

Ocean, oceanus, i, m. 

As it were, quasi. 

The world, orbis terra;, or terrarum ; orbis, is, m. 

Head, capital city, cgput, itis, n. 

To reject. repudiare, av, at. 

To admire, wonder at, adrairari, ad mi rat us. 

To be washed. circumfundi, circumfusus (literally, to 

be poured around j and either the 
island or sea is said circumfundi). 

To inhabit, incolSre, incolu, incult. 

To call (in sense of naming), vocare,fa appellate, nominare, av, at. 

Exercise 8. 

52. He rejects glory, which is the most honorable fruit' of 
true' virtue (Gen. before Jructus). He is admiring those perpetual 
fires, which we call stars. The island is washed by the sea, 
which you (pi.) call ocean. We inhabit a great island, as it 
were,» which we call the world. There is nobody buf* thinks 
Rome the capital' of the world. k There is no one hut thinks 

that Balbus has deserved well of us. There are some who 

laugh. There are some who laughed (46, a). 



§ 9. Relative continued. — Relative until superlative : " The 

first who — " 

53. (a) When the antecedent has a superlative* with it, the 
adjective is generally put in the relative clause. 

h Vocare, appellor e, nominare are all to call; but vocare has, beside this, the 
meaning of to call = summon ; appellare, that of appealing to, of calling to far 
aid ; nominare, that of naming, in the sense of appointing or electing. 

i Quasi should stand between great and island. 

k Orbis terrarum, rather than terra, when there is a decided reference to 
other lands. 

* The same rule holds good of other adjectives and of appositions. 



§ 9. 54-57.] RELATIVE CONTINUED. 




54. (b) To express "the first person who did a thing" the 
Romans did not use a relative sentence, but made primus agree 
with the nominative of the principal verb. 

55. (a) Volsci civitatem, quam habebant optimum, perdiderunt, 

TheVolsci lost the best city they had. 
(b) Primus mala nostra sensit, He was the first person who 

perceived our evils. 

Eng. He was the first who did this : (or t ) He was the first to 

do this. 
Lot. He the first did this. 

56. Vocabulary W. 

Faithful, fldelis, is, e. 

Slave, servus, i, m. 

God, Deus,i i, m, et,/. 

Fire ( = conflagration), incendiura, i, n. 

To help, a person in perplexity ,<&c, subvenlre, ven, vent™ {dot. of person). 

To lose, amittere, amis, amiss; perdere, 1 * per- 

did, perdit. 
An opportunity, occasio, onis,/. 

To lose an opportunity, occasionem amittCre. 

Now = already, jam. 

Such is your temperance ( qua tua est temperantia, 
With your usual tern- } qua es temperantia, 
perance (pro tua temperantii. 

As far as I know, quod sciam. 

Exercise 9. 

57. He was the first who promised to help 9 me. They will 
lose the best thing they have. I will send the most faithful slave 
I have. He was the first who denied that there are' gods. The 
fire is such 10) as 1 have never seen before. The constellations 
are the same, that they have ever been. He was the first who 
undertook to finish 8 the business. I hope that you, such is your 
temperance, are already well. No o»e, as far as I know, has 



I Deus, V. Deus, Plur. (Dei), DU, Dt. Dat. (Deis), DUs, DU. 
m That is, to come under a thing; i. e. to support it. 

* Amittere is simply to lose. Perdere is to lose actively ; i. e. by some exer- 
tion of one* s own will, Ac. Hence perdere is often to destroy. Actici perdo, 
passive amittere possum. 

• Or, cujus es temperantuB. 



ut, ne. [§ 10. 58-60- 

aid this. Sestius was not come,p as far as I know. I have 
lost no opportunity, as far as I know.—— There are some who 
have lost the opportunity (46, a). 



V. 

§ 10. Ut, Ne" expressing a purpose. 

58. (a) l That' followed by may or migfa^xpresses a purpose, 

and must be translated by ut with the subjunctive. 
(b) l That 9 followed by * not,' or any negative word (the 
verb having may or might for its auxiliary), must bo 
translated by ne with the subjunctive. 

59. Vocabulary 10. 

It is all over with, actum est de (with the ablat.). 

News of the town, res urbane. 

To send or write news, perscribere, scrips, script, = to write 

fully. 

Courtesy, human! tas, atis,/. 

Courageously, fortiter. 

Virtuously, honorably, honeste. 

To cry out, clamare, av, it. 

To live, vivBre, vix, vict. 

To die, mori, lor, mortuus. 

To obey, parere, para, pant (da/.). » 

To make the same promise, idem pollic6ri. 

60. (a) Multi alios laudant, ut ab illis laudentur, Many men 

praise others, that they may be praised by them, 
(b) Galllnse avesque reliquoe pennis fovent pull as ne 
frigore ladantur, Hens and other birds cherish their 
young with their feathers, that they may not be hurt 
by the cold. 
[C. xiii.] OCT" ' To 9 is omitted after many verbs, which thus 
seem* to govern two accusatives. 



P [C. xii.] 1^" Intransitive verbs of motion often form their perfect active 
with 'am, 1 not l have. 1 Thus, am com*, was comet are the perfect and pluper- 
fect active (respectively). 

* Such verbs are : give, vouchsafe, assign, grant, send. 




§11.61-66.] UT. QUO. NE. 

When a verb seems to govern two accusatives, try whether you can* « 
not put in to 1 before one of them. ^ 

Exercise 10. 

61. That you may be able to die courageously, obey' the laws 
of virtue. He was pretending to be mad, 8 that he might not be 
banished. He cries out, that it is all over with the army. You 
promised that you would send me all the news of the town. That 
you may die courageously', live virtuously [p v 14, 15, (J)]. He 
praises' Caius, that he may himself be praised by Caius. He will 
praise' Caius, that he may be praised by Caius. No one, as far 
as I know, 10 had praisecK Balbus, that he might himself be praised 
by Balbus. You, such is your courtesy , 9 promised to finish 8 the 
business. You, with your usual courtesy, 9 made me the same pro- 
mise 1 * as before. There were some who laughed. 



§ W.. Ut expressing a consequence. Quo. Ne prohibitive* 

62. (a) « That ' after such, so, &c. must be translated by * ut * 

with the subjunctive. 

After these words, 'that* does not express a purpose, but & conse- 
quence; and the English verb will not have 'may* or 'might 1 with it 

63. {b) f That, 9 when the sentence has a comparative in it, is 
translated by quo ; which is equivalent to ut eo (' that by this '). 

64. ' Not ' in prohibitions is ne.\ 

65. (c) ' Not ' therefore with the imperative, or subjunctive used 

imperatively, must be translated by ne. 

Obs. Or The subjunctive present is more commonly used than (he 
imperative. 

66. (d) ' As ' before the infin., and after so, such, must be 

translated by ut. 9 

Except in this idiom (where ' as ' expresses a consequence conceived 
as resulting on a particular supposition), ut s < as i i goes with the 
Indicative. 



r " He gave him a penny." What did he give 1 to whom ? 
■ It will be seen afterwards, that qui ( = ut is) is generally used in sentences 
of this kind ; also that ( as not to . . . <&c.' after a negative sentence is quia, 85. 



I 
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pu UT. QUO. NE. [§11.67-70. 

67. fclr iVb ut or ne" goes with the infinitive. 

68. (a) Tanta vis probitatis est, ut earn vel in hoste diligamus, 

The power of integrity is so great, that we love it 
even in an enemy. 

(b) Medico puto aliquid dandum esse, quo sit stadiosior, 1 

think that some thing should he given to Hie physician, 
that he may he the more attentive. 

(c) Ne multa discos, sed multum, Do not learn many 

things, but much. 

(d) Nemo tarn potens est, ut omnia quae velit efficere possit 9 

Nobody is so powerful as to be able to perform all lie 
wishes. 

69. Vocabulary 11. 

Daily, quotidie, indies, or in dies.* 

Even mind, resignation, equus animus. 

Young, jtivenis, junior =juvcnior. 

Age, time of life, ret as, at is,/. 

About, de (governs ablat.). 

Agricultural operations or affairs, res rusticae. 

Of such a kind, ejusmtidi. 

Wind, ventus, i. m. 

Season, tempestas, at is,/*. 

Multitude, multitudo, mis,/. 

To meditate, meditation, meditari, meditatus. 

To leave, relinqu£re, rellqu, relict. 

To learn, discSre, didic. 

To appear, seem, videri, visus. 

To govern = moderate, limit, moderari, atus (accus.). 

To number, numerare, av, at. 

Exercise 11. 

70. Meditate upon 7) this daily, that you may leave life with 
an even mind. He told many falsehoods* 2 about his age, that he 
might appear younger (than he is). Do not learn many things, 



t From quot dies (as many days as there are) ; compare the Greek hcr^tpat. In 
dies (daily) = day after day, day by day ; when, that is, we speak of a thing 
increasing or diminishing daily. In ( m dies,' therefore, or ' in dies singidos % ' 
each day is considered as a term of a progressive series. Quotidie is ( every 
day, daily ,' in both senses ; either, that is, when the simple repetition of an 
action is to be expressed, or its repetition combined xvWi progressive increase 
vr decrease. 



§ 12. 71-77.] UT WITH THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 

but useful things. He spoke much (23, 1,) that he might be 
thought wise. Agricultural affairs are of such a kind that the 
winds and seasons govern them. I know that my father does not 
learn many things, but much. I will live virtuously, that I may 
die the more courageously. * He lived virtuously, that he might 
leave life with the greater resignation. The multitude of stars is 
such l0) that they cannot be numbered^— —There are some who 
promise to help me. 



§ 12. English Infinitive translated by ' ut ' with the subjunctive. 

71. &3"The Infin. never expresses a purpose in prose Latin. 

72. (a) The English Infinitive expressing a purpose may be 
translated by ut with the subjunctive. 

73. Whenever the English infinitive may be turned into in order that, or 
that, with may or might, it is to be translated by ut with the subjunctive. 

74. Thus, " / am come to see you" = " I am come in order that I may 
see you." Here my seeing you is obviously the purpose of my coming. 
But in many verbs this relation of the purpose is more obscure. 

For instance 

X advise > to do it $ * advise or exhort you, in order 

1 exhort 5 ~~* ( that you may do it. 

la * k V youto€foit = $ Ia *fr» or beg you, in order that you 
I beg, &c. 5 c may do it. 

I command you to do it = } * <**™»d you, in order thai you 

( may do it. 
I strive to do it = I strive in erder^that I may do it 
75. By ' ut ; translate Jnfi nj tive J&HtjK't*' 




With ask^command, xtdvise J% SLTid strive. 

But neyer be this rule, forgot, J. 

Put ' m \ for *ut \ when therejs a 'not: %i 

76. But of verbs signifying 'to command? jubeo takes ace. and 

infin. — [See however note h 219.] 

77. (a) Romulus, ut civium numerum augeret, asylum pate- 

fecit, Romulus, to increase the number of Ms citizens, 
opened an asylum. 



'Is* is the proper pronoun for the third person, when there is no 
distinction to be expressed between a nearer and remoter object, and no refer- 
ence to be strongly marked. 
* The neuter of the comparative adjective is used for the comparative adverb. 



7 
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fS UT WITH THE SUBJUNCTIVE. [§ 12. 78. 

(b) Militibus imperavit, ut clypeos hastis percuterent, He 

commanded the soldiers to strike their shields with 
their spears. 

(c) Enltar, ut vincam, I will strive to conquer. 

(d) Magno opere te hortor, ut hos de philosophic libros 

studiose legos, I earnestly advise you to read atten- 
tively these books about philosophy* 

(e) Capram monet, ut in pratum descendat t He advises the 
• she-goat to come down into the meadow. 

(f) Hoc te rogo, ne* demittas animum, I beg of you not 

to be disheartened. (Literally, not to depress your 
mind,) 
[C. xiv.] When ' that ' introduces a consequence, l that not 9 is - 

ut non, not ne. * 

That-*ot \ for a ^^^ ne ' 

( consequence. . .ut non. 

78. Vocabulary 12. (Verbs followed by ut.) * 

To ask, rttgarei av, at. 

To strive, nlti, more commonly enlti, nisus, and - 

nixus. 

To advise, m suadSre, suas, suas (<fe& of person). * 

To warn, monSre, monu, m^nlt (ace. of person), , 

To exhort, hortari, adhortarj, tatus. 

To command, impe"rare, w av, at (dot.). 

To charge or commission, mandate, av, at (dot.). . 

To direct, tell, when spoken of > «.._„?_-_- S/v „=„ * _,. 
' ', r > praBcipere, 10. cep, cept. 

an- instructor, > 



■ • 



* For ne, ut ne is found with no perceptible difference of meaning. Z. Grote-. 
fend thinks that Cicero uses ut ne in the following cases : (1) when the negative 
does not so much belong to the whole clause, as to a particular part of it, e g. 
the verb, or quis, quid; (2) when a demonstrative pron. or pronominal adverb is 
expressed or implied in the preceding clause ; (3) when without ut, ne would 
stand by a word to which ne is often appended, as non, an. He says that ut ne 
is found, though less commonly than in Cicero, in Plautus, Terence, Ovid, <&c. : 
but four times (and that in doubtful passages) in IAvy, and not at all in Ccesar 
and Tacitus. 

w Jubere, to order, bid (with the notion of the thing being right, or of the 
person having a right to order) ; imperare, to command with power ; prceciperc, 
to direct, from being qualified to do so by superior knowledge ; mandare, to give 
a charge or commission to a person ; edicere, to declare officially as a magistrate, 
to publish a proclamation. 



5 13. 79, 80.] 








B SUBJUNCTIVE. 


To order, by a 


. proci annul 


on, or 


f edtccre, edix, edict. 


edict, to publish a 


n edict 




( ' ' 


To decree, 








decernere, crev, crtt. 


Perseverance, 








perse verontia, ae,/. 










furor, oris, m. 


Senate, 








senatus, Oa, m. 












To return, 








redire" {re and eo). 


To hold a levy of troops, t 


o levy 


f delectum habere. 










S 


Consul, 








consul, conaiilis, m. 


To assist, 








juvire,juvi,jutum. 


To Buffer, 








pati, lor, pasaus. 


To take by eto: 








per vim eipugnare. 


By letter, 








per Uteres. 








Exercise 12. 



1 



1 



79. I ask you to do this. I asked you to do this. Strive to 
assist me. He is striving to govern the winds and seasons. l[, 
warned Csesar not to believe the Gauls. Do not believe the Gauls. 
Do not lie. Religion warns men not to He. It is certain, thai 
the boy is striving to learn. I will exhort the boy to learn. We 
know that virtue and vi«e are contrary to each other. He pub- 
lished- an-edict, that the Senate should return to its (usual) dress. 
He had charged Trebonius by letter not to suffer Marseilles' to 
be taken by storm. His perseverance is as great a*" his fury. 
The Senate decrees, that the Consuls should levy troops.— There 
are some who lie. 



§ 13. Ut, &c. continued. 

80. (a) In sentences where ' ut ' should be used (to express a 
purpose), if a negative follows, ne takes its place, and the affirma- 
tive pronoun or adverb is used. Thus — 



* <o,iri(u generally In the compounds), Hunt. Pres., to, it, it ; 1tiua,itii, 
ami. Imp. ibam. Fur. ibo. Imperil, i. Sub], pre*, earn. Imp. iron. Pari. 
fen*, outfit. Gcr. amdi, Ac. 



LO 



UT. 



[§ 13. 81-83. 



thai nobody, 
that nothing, 
that no, 
that never, 



not, 
ut nemo, 
ut nihil, 
ut nullus. 



but, 
tie quis, 
ne quid, 
ne uUus, 
ne unquam. 



ut nunquam, 

81. (6) Bat if the sentence is a consequence, then ut nemo, Ac should be used. 

82. (a) Alexander edixit, ne quis ipsum alius, quam Apelles, 

pingeret, Alexander published an edict, that no other 
person than Apelles should paint him (Purpose), 
(b) Cimon fuit tarda liberal itate, ut nunquam bortis suis 
custodem imposuerit,* Cimon was (a person) of such 
liberality, that he never appointed a keeper for his 
gardens (Consequence). 

83. Vocabulary 13. 



It remains, 

It follows ; the next thing is, 



reliquum est, restat. 
sequitur.t 



TtM (after reliquum est, restat, ) u , (teiA ^j^a^y 
and sequitur,) > 



To desert, 

To make this request of you, 

To leave = go out o(j 

City, 

Town, 

First, 

At first, 

For the sake of, 

For my sake, 

Fear, 

Unwilling, 

Glad, joyful, 



descrere, seru, sert. 

iliud te rogare. 

excedSre, cSss, cess {ablat.). 

urbs, urbis, /. 

oppidum,* ii n* 

primum. 

primo.* 

causa. 

mea causa. 

timor, oris, m. 

invltus. a, um. 

laetus, a, um. 



(Lai.) He did it unwilling ; glad; joyful. 
(Eng.) He did it unwillingly ; gladly; joyfully. 



* The use of the perfect subj. in this example instead of the imperf. will be 
explained in another place [418. (a)]. It is not to be imitated in doing the 
exercises. 

t Absit ut, ' be it far from me' (as gWen in the earlier editions), belongs to the 
later poets and Appuleius. Instead of it we should use velim hoc absit: or quod 
procul absit, inserted parenthetically. 

« " Oppidum proprie infra urbem est ;" but all cities and towns came to be 
(frequently) denominated oppida except Rome. (Valla, quoted by Crombie.) 

* Primo is sometimes used for 'first* but not primum for 'at first. 9 C. 



§ 14. 84-88.] HJJts. 

Exercise 13. 
84. Religion warns (us) never to break our word. The bo; 
strives to learn nothing. I first make this request of you, to d 
nothing against your will for my sake. The Consuls publish-:, 
proclamation, that no one should leave the city. So great Ki| 
the fear of all men, that 1 " no one left the city. The Senate 
decreed that the Consuls should hold a levy. It remains th^t ! 
should assist Balbus. There was no one but exclaimed, that it 
was all over with the army. They had joyfully helped Bidbii- 

There were some who assisted Balbus. There were sotm- 

who denied that virtue and vice were contrary to each other. It 
follows that you deny virtue and vice lo be contrary to each other. 




§14. Quin after verbs of doubting, &c. 

85. (a) When 'as not' with the infinitive follows 'so' or 
' such ' in a negative sentence, it is to be translated by ' quin ' with 
the subjunctive. 

5jT The sentence before gain is always ntgaiive. (An inlemgaiir ■; 
sentence that expects Ihe answer 'no,' is in effect a negative sentence.) 

86. (6) ' But,' • but that,' or ' that,' after verbs of doubling, 
denying, restraining, &c, in negative sentences, must be trans- 
lated by quin. 

BT. (c) After negative sentences the parlicipW •ubBlanlivc governed by a pre- 
position (especially after the verbs mentioned in 86) should be trans- 
lated by quin, with enij. 
88. (a) Cleanthes negat ullum esse cibum tarn gravem, qujn i* 
die et nocte concoquatur, Cleanthes says that no food 
is so heavy, as not to be digested in a day and a 
night. 
(J) Ncgari non potAt, quin turpius sit fallere quam falli, 
It cannot be denied, that it is more disgraceful lo 
deceive than to be deceived. 
(c) Nunquam adspexit, quin fratricidam compellaret, She 
never saw him without calling kim fratricide. 
Vix inhiberi potuit, quin saxa jaceret, He could 
scarcely be prevented from throwing stones. 



42 quin. [§ 14. 89-92. 

89. Vocabulary 14. [Of words, <fcc, followed by quin.~\ . 

Not to doubt, non dubitare. 

There is no doubt, non est dubium (it is not doubtful). 

It cannot be but that, fieri non potest quin. 

I cannot refrain from, temperare mini non possum. 

It cannot be denied, negari non potest. 

To leave nothing undone to, Ac. nihil prstermittere quin. 

I am not ignorant, non ignoro. 

World, mundus, i, m. 

Design, consilium, i, n. 

Sometimes, interdum. 

Exercise 14. 

90. Who doubts that virtue and vice are contrary to each other ? 
It cannot be denied that it is disgraceful to lie. Who doubts that 
the world was made by design ? I don't doubt that both you and 
Balbus lifted up your hands. He never sees Caesar without crying 
out that it is all over with the army. I left nothing undone to 
finish the business. I cannot but help Balbus. It cannot be 
denied that Caius has had a prosperous voyage. I cannot refrain 
from leaving the city. No one is so good as not sometimes to sin. 

There were some who left the city. I am not ignorant, that 

Caius has lost the opportunity. 



91. Non possumus, quin alii a nobis dissentiant, recusare, We 

cannot object to others dissenting from us. 
Minimum abfuit (impers.) Octavianus quin periret, Oc- 
iavianus was very near perishing. (Or, But a little 
% more, and Octavianus would have perished.) 

92. Vocabulary 15. (Words and phrases followed by quin.) 

Not to object, non recusare. b 

To be very near, to be within a > minimum abesse (to be used imper- 

very little, > sonally). 

Not to be far from, baud multum abesse, or haud procul 

abesse (impersonally). 
To kill, interficSre, io, ffcc, feet 

Of iron, iron-hearted, ferreus, a, um. 

Children, libSri (plur.). 



b From re and causa. 



§ 15. 93-97.] 


QUOMINUS. 


To love, 


amare, av, fit. 


A letter, 


liter ee (plur.). 


Truly, 


vere. 


The soul, 


animus, i, m. 


The mind, 


mens, mentis,*./! 


Immortal, 


imm or talis, is, e. 




Exercise 15. 



43 



93. He was icithin a Utile of being killed. It cannot be denied 
that it is disgraceful to break one's word. It cannot be denied 
that duty commands us to keep (75) our promises. I am within a 
very little of being most miserable. No one is so iron-hearted as 
not to love his own children. I cannot but 18 send you a letter 
daily. That you may be able to learn much, do not learn many 
things. The truly wise man will never doubt that the soul is 
immortal. I will not object to your banishing me. I will not 
object to your all leaving the city. It cannot be denied that the 
rational- faculty should (debeo) command the heart. It cannot be 
that the mind is not immortal. 20 



& 



§15. Quominus. 



94. Verbs of hindering are generally followed by quominus. 

This quo minus (by which the less) s= ut eo minus {thai the lets by it). 
' 95. With verbs of fearing, * that ' must be translated by, ' ne ;' 

i thai not' by < ut.' 

a) ' That not ' may also be translated by ( ne nonj which is stronger 
than *ut: 

96. [C xv.] After verbs of fearing, the Eng. future and the participial 
substantive are translated by the present or imperfect subjunctive with 
ut or ns. 

97. (a) Quid obstat quominus Caius sit beatus ? What pre- 

vents Caius from being happy ? 

(Or, quid obstat Caio d quominus sit beatus ?) 



c Anima, the breath of life, the vital principle (common to all living things). 
Animus, ' the soul? the mind with its passions, emotions, appetites, <&c, ( the 
heart. 1 Mens, the intellectual faculty ; the rational faculty. Hence animus should 
be used for mind, when it means disposition, spirit, &c. 

d Wfth quid obstat (especially when the person is represented by a pron. of the 
first or second person), the dot. is generally omitted. Unless it be a pron., it 



44 quominus. [§15.98-100. 

(b) { Vereor ne veniat, I fear that he will come. 
\ Vereor ut veniat, I fear that he will not came. 

98. (Eng.) What prevents Caius from being happy 7 

{Lai.) What prevents, by which Caius should be the less happy 1 

99. Vocabulary 16. 

(Verbs that may be followed by quominus.) 

To prevent, obstare, obstit, obsttt (dot.). 

To deter, deterrere, deterni, deterrlt 

To hinder, impedlre, Ivi, Hum. 

It is owing to Caius that, per Caium stat quominus, «fcc. 

To endure, sustincre, tinu, tent. 

To fear, vereri, veritus ; timere ; metuPre, me- 

tui. e 
Nothing, nihil {indeclinable). 

To obey, pare re, ui I turn (dot.). 

To increase, augere, aux, auct, trans. ; crescere crev, 

cret, (intrans.)* 
By sea and land, terra marique. 

Exercise 16. 

[Is quotidie or indies used of daily increase or decrease ?] 

100. What prevents us from doing this ?• Nothing prevents 
you from doing this. Nothing deters a wise man from obeying 
the laws of virtue 7 . Nothing deterred Caius from obeying the 
laws. I fear that I shall not endure such 10) labours. I fear that 
he will not be able to endure such labours. I fear that I shall 
increase your labours. What prevents us from waging war by 
sea and land ? What prevents you from carrying all your pro- 
perty with you ? Do not pretend to be mad. 8 It cannot be de- 
nied that vice increases daily. It was owing to Caius that we did 
not wage war by sea and land. 



will then stand as nam. to the next verb. After deter, &c., the ace. should be 
expressed^ unless it be a pronoun of the first or second person. 

e Timere, metuCre, verSri, are all used for fear; but (1) if a reverential or 
humble fear is to be expressed, vereor should be used ; (2) if an anxious fear of 
a threatening evil, metuere. Metus is the fear of the mind arising from a con- 
sideration of circumstances and appearances : timor, the fear that arises from 
the body ; from timidity. (See D. vereri.) Vereor, which expresses the least 
degree of actual fear, should be used to express doubt ox fear about the happen- 
ing of such an event, or the truth of such ari opinion. Formidare, ' to dread,' 
of great and lasting fear. 



§16,17. 101-106.] 



§ IS. Interrogative Sentences. 

101. Questions (when interrogatae pronoun* or adverbs are not uied) are 
generally asked in Latin by interrogative particles. 

102. (a) Nc asks simply for information, (b) Nuin, exptcl 
the answer 'no .-' (c) nonne, the answer 'yes.' 

103. N? is enclitic; that is, always appended to a word, and written aalu 
last syllable. 

104. (a) Scribitne Caiua 1 Is Cuius writing ? 

(i) Num putas . . . 1 Do you think ? ( = you don't 

think, do you ?) 
(c) Nonn6 putas . . ? Don't you think ? ( = you do 

(At'n&, don't you ?} 
Quid ? nonn£ canig similis est lupo ? What ? is not 

a dog Tike avmlf? 



\ 



§17. Interrogative Words. 

105. Who? (qnis.) Hoio? (qut, abl. : wi/ft an adjective, 
quam.) How does it happen that ? (qui fit ut . . t with subj.) 

Wh y ? j quare' ( = qui re). 

When? (quandol) (Quum is never interrogative.) 
Where, I ubi, ) f ibi, 

Whence, unde, > relatives to < inde, hinc, 

Whiiher, | quo, J ( eo (hue, illuo). 



Exercise 17. 

106. Have not the good and wise been banished? Are not 
virtue and vice contrary to each other! Do men govern the 



f Quare (wherefore) is only used whea the cause is decidedly asked : when, 
that ia, on answer is required. Car is used whether an answer Is required or 
not : hence it ia lbs proper word in ei-potlulaiory and objurgatory leniences. 



46 DEPENDENT QUESTIONS. [§18.107-115. 

winds and seasons ? [No.] Shall we not all die ? Was not the 
world made by design ? Do we not owe very much to our parents ? 
Was it not owing to you that we did not leave the city ? Was 
not Caius within a very Utile of being killed ?" Were not the 
waves such 10 ' as you had never seen before ? Whence do you 
come ? (or, Where do you come from ?) Did all promise to help* 
you ? [No.] Did he not promise unwillingly to finish the busi- 
ness ? Do we not all hope to live* a long while ? Has he not 
finished the business satisfactorily ?• There are some who 10 * 
deny that Caius has finished the business. There were some 
who reviled me. 



§ 18. Dependent Questions. 

107. A dependent question is one that is connected with a preceding word 
or sentence. 

108. Dependent questions follow and depend on such words as to ask, 
doubt, know, or not know, examine, try, Ac. 

109. (a) (b) (c) The verb in a dependent question must be in 
the subjunctive mood. 

110. In English, dependent questions are asked by whether ; or by inter- 
rogative pronouns and adverbs. 

HI. Since what and who are also relatives, but the relative is in Latin a 
different pronoun, care must be taken to use qui*, quid, (not qui, quod) 
in dependent questions. 

112. [C. xvi.] OCT Who, what, which, are often dependent 

interrogatives, especially after verbs of asking, 
knowing, doubting, &c. 

113. After most of these verbs the dependent sentence stands as the 
accusative to the transitive verb. 

114. The verb in an accusative sentence must be in the sub- 
junctive mood. 

115. (a) Dubito, num* id tibi suadere debeam, I doubt whether 

I ought to give you that advice. 



r Obs. In a dependent sentence, mem is 'whether,' and does not necessarily 
Imply that the answer * no ' is expected. If, however, the answer * no ' is ex- 
pected, num should be used, not ne. 



§19. 116-119.] 



DOUBLE QUESTIONS. 



47 



(b) Queesieras ex me, nonne putarem, <fec, You had in- 

quired of me whether I did not think, &c. 

(c) Quis es ? — Nescio, quis sis. 
116. Vocabulary 17. 



To inquire, 

Of (after inquire), 

To say, 

Well = rightly, 

Dog, 

Like, 



queergre, queeslv, queeslt. 

ex (with dblat.). 

dlcSre, dix, diet. 

recte. 

canis, is, com. gend. 

similis, is, e {dot.). 

lupus, i, m. 



Wolf, 

T °p£tor^' *' *' * '^ * * \ SatiU8 e8Se ' 

I don't know whether, I almost ) haud scio an, or nescio an {with sub- 

think, I am not sure that— not, ) junct.). 
Dishonourably. turpiter. 

Exercise 18. 

117. Where do you come from ? I will ask him where he 
comes from. Ought I to do this ? I dftubt whether I ought to do 
this. He asked whether a dog was not very like a wolf. I 
don't know whether he hfe not said well. He said that he did 
not 2 know. 2) Balbus nas not cpme, as far as I know. 10 Is it not 
better to die than to live djgfconourably ? I will leave nothing un- 
done to finish 18 the business to your satisfaction. 6 I will ask (him) 
how great the waves were. Who does not know how delightful 
it is to be praised by the good ? I will inquire of Balbus how 
many there were. There are some who 109 have inquired of 
Balbus. 



§ 19. Double Questions. Use of < an ' in single questions. 

118. (a) (b) In double questions ( whether ' is to be translated 

by utrum, num> or the appended ne; 'or 9 by an. 

Num in direct questions is only to be used when the answer 'no' is 
expected. 

119.(c) (d) (e) But in dependent questions ( whether 7 is 
often untranslated, and ' or y translated by an, anne y or the ap- 
pended ne. 



DOUBLE QUESTIONS. [§ 19. 120-122. 

120 {/) 1" i» often found before single questions, but this was at least 
not b common practice with Cicero, 4c. When an is bo used, there is 
always ;-.ii ellipse of the other possibility, which may generally be sup- 
plied without difficulty. 

(a) The supposition involved in the question is often obviously absurd; 
so that assent Is really demanded to the suppressed alternative. The 
fotcc ['such a question may often be given in English by 'then.' 

(B) Thia use of 'on ' Is often found In replies ; between which and the 
preceding statement an eipression ofaaenl or dissent must be supplied. 

(y) There is the same suppression of the first supposition, in haud sevt, 

ton (for* ait an), Ac. (flnrftmjr, Partlkcllehre, IL 190.) 
J3- ■■ ■ in questions Is to be translated by an or ne ; never by out In a 
proper d ublc question ; when, that Is, one question is to be answered in 
the affirmative, the oilier In the negative. 

121. (a) Ulrum ea vestra an nostra culpa est 1 Is that your 

fault or mirj ? 

(h) 1'iirmultum interest, ulrum perturbatione aliqua animi 
an consullo et cogitato fiat injuria, It makes a very 
great difference, whether an injury is done from 
tome perturbation of mind, or deliberately and pur- 
posely. 

(r) Stellarum numerus par an impar sit, incertum, 
Whelher the number of the stars is even or odd, U 
uncertain. 

((/) QutBritur unusrK pit mundus an plures, It is a ques- 
tion whether there is one world or more. 

(c) Servi liberine sint quid refert 1 What does it signify 
whether they are slaves or free ? 

(/.) An' turn quoque est utilis (iracundia) r Is (passion, 
ateness) useful even then ? [Is it not then preju- 
dicial f] 

122. Vocabttlakt IB. 

It makes a very great difference, permultnm interest. 
What difference is there 1 what j 

difference does it make! \ l^intereatT 



* In the following passage the suppressed alternative is so obvious, the 
might introduce the question by 'or.' Cur mlBereare potius quam feras o] 
si id foeere pussis? an sine misericordli liberates esse nou possumust 
should you pity, Tathur than attitt Bam if you am? Or, is it impossible far 
be liberal icitliout pitying J 



§20. 123, 124.] may, might; can, could. 49 

There is no difference, nihil interest. ^ 

Beasts (in their wild state;, £eree. 

To drink, , bibere, bib, bibit. 

Wine, vinum, i, n. 

Water, aqua, a?, f. 

Death, mors, mortis,/. 

Sleep, . somnus, i, m. 

Beginning, initium, i, n. 

Another = a second, one more, alter, altera, alteram, Gen. alterlus, £c. 

Or not (often without a verb, as ) an non> w &njl0Tl) U8Ua i ly ^ direeli 

the second member of a dou- > nec neb m indirect question*. 

ble question), ) 

Exercise 19. 

123. What difference does it *nake whether you drink wine or 
water ? Whether the Romans have conquered or are conquered, 
is uncertain. Was the world made for the sake of men or 
beasts ? Is death an eternal* sleep or the beginning of another 
life ? It makes a great difference, whether death be a perpetual 
sleep or the beginning of another life. Whether the Romans 
have conquered or not, is uncertain. 



$ 20. How to translate may, might ; can, could, &c, when they 

are principal verbs. 

124. May; per f. Might (permission). Licet, d it is permitted. 



b By necne the. questions are joined copulatwdy, by an nan advtrsativdy. In 
necne therefore the question is made, as it were, one; and no opinion of the 
speaker's is implied as to the thing's being so or not. In an non the notions 
are opposed to each other, either simply, or so that it is implied that the one is 
more probable than the other {Hand).— The verb is more frequently repeated 
with necne than with annon : the only instance of necne in a direct question is 
Cic. Tusc. 3, 18. Sunt heec tua verba, necne? (K.) Necne generally occurs in 
dependent questions. 

JEtemus, without beginning or end, 'eternal* Sempiternus is * ever- 
lasting? * perpetual;' 'eternal* in a looser sense, without reference to an 
eternity without either beginning or end. Sempiternus is therefore the right 
word here. 

d Licet, it is permitted, or lawful, by human law (positive, customary, or 
traditional) : fas est, it is permitted by dMne law (including, the law of 

3 



50 MAY, MIGHT ; CAN, COULD. [§ 20. 126, 12(3. 

Pres. (mihi) ire licet, I may go. 

(tibi) ire licet, thou may est go. 
&c. 
Perf. (mihi) ire licuit, I might have gone. 

(tibi) ire licuit, thou mightest have gone. 
&c. 

J25. Can ; perf. Could (power, possibility). Possum, can, 
am able* 

Pres. (ego) face re possum, lean do it. 

(tu) facere potes, thou canst do it. 
&c. 
Perf. (ego) facere potui, J could have done it. 

(tu) facere povjisti, thou couldst have done it. 
&c. 

126. Ought; should (duty, propriety). \°POTtet,it behooves. 

( wsbeo, I ought. 

Pass, (me) facere oportet f < ™? ° > (ego) facere debeo. 

(te) facere oportet < umou S es I f tu \ facere debes. 
v ' r ( to do (Wj ) • 



conscience) : concessum est, it is permitted, comprehends both as a general 
expression. . 

* Or, queo : cannot, nequeo (Inf. quire, nequire, like eo). Possum relates to 
the ability of the doer; queo to the feasibility (to him) of the thing to be done. 
Possum, Icon do it, if no external hinderances occur : queo, lean do it, because 
there are no external hinderances, sufficient to prevent me; Iamm a condition 
to do it. This is expressed by Baying that possum denotes subjective, queo objec- 
tive possibility : or (in Doderlein* s words) possum quantitative, queo qualitative 
possibility. Doderlein observes : " The best prose writers, as Cicero and Sal- 
lust, and even Pliny and other later authors, frequently use queo, but (like quia- 
quam and uUus) only in negative propositions : that is, only in such as actually 
contain a negation, or at least are of a negative character. 11 

f Necesse est, expresses necessity; oportet, duty or propriety ; opus est, advisa- 
bleness. Debeo is the corresponding personal form to oportet, as indigto to opus 
est. Oportet expresses the moral claim; debeo, the moral obligation of a par- 
ticular person to satisfy that claim. Debere is generally supposed to be de-habere, 
• to have/ram ' a person, and therefore to owe it to him. Doderlein is inclined 
to refer it with deoilie, to foot, Sevco, to want. 

f Or, J should do (it). 1 

Thou shouldst do (0). S 



§ 20. 127-132.] MAY, MIGHT ; CAN, COULD. 51 

127. Peef. (me) facere ( I ought to have \ , v f , , . 

oportuit I done (it) \™ > lacere debUK 

(*) facere oportuit j ^ e ^(S) \ W facere debuistL 
(a) Or, with the subjunctive governed by ( ut 9 omitted ; 
(ego) faciam oportet, h I ought to do (it). 
(tu) facias oportet, thou oughtest to do (it). 

128. 03" May, might ; can, could ; should, &c, when they 
stand in principal clauses, are not auxiliary but principal verbs ; 
and must be translated by the proper tenses of licet, possum, 
oportet, or debeo, &c. 

129. May, might, are often used of events the possibility of 
which is granted by the speaker. May or might is then equivalent 
to may (or might) possibly ; may for any thing I know. 

C may happen, } it is to be trans- 

(a) When ' may 9 = 2 may possibly, > lated by fieri 

' may for anything Ihiow, j potest ut 

(Fieri potest ut fallar, I may be deceived.) 

130. The perf. infin. after a past tense of a verb expressing 

duty, possibility, permission, &c, is generally to be translated by 

the pres. infinitive. 

That is, the time is marked by the tense of the verb expressing duty, 
&c, and the pres. injvn. marks the time relatively to that verb. If it is 
meant, that the action should have been completed before the time spoken 
o£ the perf. infin. must be used. 

131. [C. xvn.] OfiT'May, 9 l might, 9 sometimes mean * can, 9 

' could, 9 and must be translated by possum. 
[C. xvm.] 03" The perf. infin. must be translated by the 

present infin. after might, could, ought, unless the 

action is to be represented as over before the time 

to which might, cjuld, dec, refer. 
When the infin. perfect follows « ought, 9 c ought 9 is the perfect. 

132. VOCABULAEY 19. 

To be the slave of; servlre, servivi, servltum (dot.). 

To spend, or lead, a life, ag&re, Sg, act. 



b Legem brevem esse oportet, A law ought to be short. 
Me ipsum ameo oportet, non mea, You ought to love me, not merely tiring* 
belonging to me. 



52 apposition. [§ 21 . 133-136. 

Virtuous, honorable, honestus, a, um. 

Chaste, castus, a, um. 

Moral, sanctii8, a, um. 

To shed one's blood, profundSre, rad, fas. 

For = in behalf o£ pro (governs ablat.). 
Country = country of one's birth, ) trfa f 

or citizenship, ) 

To snatch away, take away, erfpere, erlpu, erept. 

To take away a man's life, vitam alicui i ervpSre. 

Exercise 20. 

[N. 6. A parenthetical 'then* in an interrogative sentence is used to 
indicate that ' an ' is to be used.] 

133. May a man be-the-slave-of glory ? [No.] Ought we 
not to have obeyed the laws of our country ? What ought I to 
have done ? I asked what I ought k to have done ? No man 
may take away another's life. It cannot be denied, that he has 
led a very moral' life. Ought he not to have shed his blood for 
his country ? There is no doubt, that he lived a very disgrace- 
ful' life. Ought'* we (then) to be the slaves of glory ? Ought 7 
he not to have obeyed the laws of virtue ? It was owing to you 
that M my life was not taken away by Caius. 



VII. 

§ 21. Apposition. 

134. When to a substantive or personal pronoun there is added a sub- 
stantive (without a preposition) explaining or describing it, the latter is 
said to be placed in apposition to the former. ( Alexander the conqueror 
of Persia.' 

135. A noun in apposition may be turned into the predicate (nom. after the 
verb) of a relative sentence, t 

136. (a) A substantive in apposition must agree in case with 
the substantive of which it is spoken. 



i Obs. The person/rom whom is put in the dot. This dot. may be explained 
thus : it is the person towards br+against whom the action of snatching away 
life is directed. 

k The pluperf. must here be used, for the imperfect would fix the duty to the 
time of asking. 



§ 21 / 137-142.] apposition. 53 

137. (6) If the substantive of which it is spoken be feminine, the fern, 
form should be chosen for the substantive in apposition, whenever 

there is one. 

138. (c) If the principal word be the name of a town,* with 
urbs or oppidum in apposition to it, the verb or participle gene- 
rally agrees with the apposition instead of the principal noun. 

(With this exception, agreement with the principal noun is the rule, 
though a rule that is not always observed.) 

139. (d) The English 'a*,' ' when,' 'for,* standing with a noun, are often 
omitted, and the Latin substantive placed in apposition.' 

140. (Eng.) The city of Rome. The island of Cyprus. 
{Lot.) The city Rome. The island Cyprus. 

141. (a) Alexander victor tot regum atque populorum, Alex- 

ander the conqueror of so many kings and nations. 
f Usus magister egregius, Experience an admirable 

(h\ J teacher. 

^ Philosophia magislra morum, Philosophy the teacher 

of morals. 

(c) Volsinii, oppidum Tuscorum opulentissimum, totum 

concrematum est fulmine, Volsinii, the most wealthy 
town of the Tuscans, was entirely destroyed (burnt) 
by lightning. 

(d) Mdem Salutis, quam consul voverat, dictator dedi- 

cavit, He dedicated as dictator the temple of Salus, 
which he had vowed when consul. 

142. Vocabulary 20. 

To take, cXpgre, io, cep, capt. 

King, rex, regis, m. 

Philosophy, philosophia, 83, /. 

Inventor, inventor, Oris ; inventrix, icis. 

Teacher, magister, tri ; magistra, ®. 

Manners, morals, character, mores, urn, m. 

Discipline, discipllna, as, f 

Frugality, frugalitas, atia, /. 

Parent, genitor, oris ; genitrU, Icis. 

Athens, AthSnce, arum, f. 

Branch-of-learning, doctrina, 83, /. 

Maker, causer, effector, 5ris ; effectrix, icis. 



l The name of a people often stands with the substantive cvoitaa, in apposi- 
tion to it in the singular; 'Carmonenaes, owe est longe firmissima tortus pro- 
vincial civito*.' Caes. Bell. Civ. ii. 19. 



AFTBK THE 7BSB. [§23. 143-146. 

Wisdom, sapiontia, m,f. 

Happy, bentua, a, urn. 

AD old man, ■e'nex, aenli, Q. plur. aennm. 

To wish, de»ire, be willing, Telle, volu, 

To blot out, effocu, dentroy utterly, dlllre, delay, delet. 

Treaty, ftedus, RU, n. 

To renew, * rsnovlre, It, It. 

Exercise SI. 

143.- Apiolte, a town of the Latins (Latini), was taken by king 
'.trquinius. Philosophy was the inventor' of laws, the teacher' 
i if morals and discipline. Frugality is the parent' of virtues. It 
cannot be denied, that philosophy was the inventor' of laws. 
Gains used to call- Athens the inventor* of all branches-of- 
aming. It cannot be denied, that wisdom is rightly called the 
maker of a happy life. I do not desire the same things as an old 
man, that I desired when a boy (p. 14. 15, b). I have left nothing 
undone to finish 1 * the business to your satisfaction. It was 
living to you 11 that the city of Rome was not destroyed by fire. 
The treaty between the cities of Rome and Lavinium has been 
renewed. Has not the treaty been renewed between the cities 
of Rome and Lavinium 1 Ought not the treaty between the 
cities of Rome and Lavinium to have been renewed 1 



§ 22. Nominative after the verb. — Attraction of (Ae predicate. 

144. (a) If the verb esse, &c. standing after a verb that is 
immediately followed by the infinitive, has a participle or adjec- 
tive with it, it will stand in the nominative case. 

145. (b) After a verb of wishing, &c.p the accusative of the 
pronoun is sometimes expressed, and sometimes omitted, if it means 
the same person as the nom. of the principal verb. 

146. (i) if the ace. is omitted before the infin., the noun or parti- 
ciple with the infinitive is attracted into the nom. case. 



m J^ ' Would' or 'nisi to' may be considered ■ 
.Dlcebat, would ny; used to my.) 
' Inter Romam Lailnlumque urbca. 
» Studnttduiderii. 



§ 22. 147-150.] NOMINATIVE AFTER THE VEEB. 55 

147. (c) After verbs of declaring, &c* the accusative under 
the same circumstances, is sometimes, but less commonly omitted. 

148. (c) When the ace. pronoun is omitted before the infin. 
after a verb of declaring, &c, the adjective or participle is gene- 
rally attracted into the nominative ; but sometimes not, especially 
when it is the part, of the fut. in rus, esse being omitted. 

149. (a) Soleo (possum) esse otiosus, I am accustomed to be (1 

can be) at leisure. 

(b) Vult \ se ' esse P rinci P em > \ He wishes to be the first. 

( esse princeps, ) 

/ \ a -i. ^ g e esse paratum. ) rr ., . * . , 

(c) Ait < r ' > He says that he w ready. 

( esse - paratus^ ) 
Facturos* pollicentur, They promise to do it. 

150. Vocabulary 21. (Of Apposition- Verbs.*) 

To become, to be made, fieri, factus. 

To turn out, evadSre, evas, ev5s. 

To be named = appointed, nominari, nominalus. 

To be elected or chosen, ellgi, electus. 

To be made (of an appointment > cre - ri creatUB 

to an office), > 
To be born, nasci, natus. 

To be considered, or held, habSri, habitus. 

To seem, appear, videri, visus. w 

To be rendered, reddi, reddltus. 

An orator, orator, oris, m. 



9 Sentiendi et declarandi. 

* Cicero is fond of inserting se after velle. 

* In Cicero the pronoun is seldom omitted except after fateri, dieere, opinari, 
fluid similar verbs. (Ochsner.) 

* Bentley says : ' ait esse paratum ' " ne Latinum quidem est ;" which, how- 
ever, Kruger thinks is too much to say. 

u But the participle of the'fut. ace. standing (with the omission of esse) for the 
fut. infin. is sometimes attracted, especially in poetry. ( Visura et quamvis 
nunquam speraret Ulixen.' Propert. ii. 7. 45. * Venturaque rauco | Ore mina- 
tur hiems. Stat. Theb. i. 347. So with other predicates. ' Retulit Ajax | Esse 
Jovis pronepos. 1 ' Acceptum refero versibus, esse nocene.' ( Sensit medios de- 
lapsus in hostes,' dec. {]£.) 

w By apposition-verb* are meant the verbs that make no complete predicate; 
but require a noun after them, which is rather in apposition to the subject (the 
nam. to verb) than governed by the verb. 

w 7b appear must be translated by videri, when it means to seem; by app*- 
ttre, when it means to come into sight ; to be seen ; to be evident. 



56 DATIVE AFTER ESSE. . [§ 23. 151, 152. 

A poet, poeta, ae, m. 

To be wont, or accustomed, stilere, solitus sum. 

To desire, cupere, cupiv, cupit. 

To have rather, malle, mSlu, 

Rich, dives, divitis. 

To begin, ccBpisse ; incipSre, cep, cept.* 

Troublesome, molestus, a, urn (with dot.). 

To cease, leave off, desinSre, desii, desit. 

Timid, timid us, a, urn. 

To go on, continue, perggre, perrez, perrect. 

By accident, c&su. 

Exercise 22. 

151. I had rather be-in-good-health' than be rich. I begin to 
be troublesome to you. Cease to be timid. There is no doubt 
that the boy will turn out an orator. Do not continue to be 
troublesome to Caius. It cannot be denied that Balbus seems 
wise to many persons. No one is born rich. No one becomes 
good by accident 7 . Numa Pompilius was made king. It was 
awing to you that 22 1 was not made king. He promises to perform 3 
the business (omit esse). No one can be happy without virtue. 
There is no doubt, that no man can be happy without virtue. I 
had rather be a good man, than seem (one). Many persons can- 
not turn out orators. A poet is born, not made. Was the world 
made by accident or by design ? 



§ 23. Dative after esse. 

152. (a. b. c. d.) When esse, &c, having the same subject as 
the principal verb, follows a verb that governs the dative, if the 



* Ccepi has only the tenses derived from the per/. Cceptus est is used for 
its per/, before pass, infinitives. So desitus est (ceased), though more rarely. 
(Zumpt.) When he adds that the per/., pluperf, na&fut. perf. have respectively 
the meanings of the pres., imperf, and simple future, I believe him to be mis- 
taken, for : (1) In many passages ccepi has certainly the meaning of the perf. 
(2) In many more, I think in all, the Latin idiom requires one of the perfect, 
where we should use one of the imperfect tenses. Ccepi is regularly joined only 
with the infin. : incipio with (in/in. or) a noun (as its subject or object) : and 
ccepi dwells more on the action begun ; incepi gives more prominence to the 
beginning that is made, and is altogether more emphatic. (D.) 
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accus. pron. is omitted, the noun after esse either remains in the 
accus. or is (more commonly) attracted into the dative.* 

153. (a) Expedit bonas esse vobis, It is expedient for you to be 

good women. 

(b) Licet esse beatis, They may be happy (if they please). 

(c) Medios esse non licet, We may not be neutral. 

(d) Mihi negligenti esse non licet,* I may not be negligent. 

154. Vocabulary 22. 

(Verbs in the third person governing the dot., and often used with a 
sentence as their subject.) 

It is permitted, licet. 

I have leisure, vacat mihi (but dot. of pronoun gener- 

ally omitted when the person is 
known). 

It is given, datur, datum est. " 

It is expedient, expSdit. 

It is profitable, prodest, profuit, Ac. 

It is injurious, hurtful, nbcet. 

Negligent, negligens, tie. 

Neutral, medius, a, um. 

Luxurious, luxuri5sus, a a, um. 

Exercise 23. 

155. Let us be permitted 1 * to be miserable. Let us be per- 
mitted to be neutral. There is no doubt that no man may be neu- 
tral. It is injurious to be negligent. There is no doubt that it 
is expedient for all to be good. Many persons doubt what is ex- 
pedient for them. It is not given to all to be wise. It is expe- 
dient for no man to be luxurious. I have no leisure to be luxu- 
rious. It cannot be denied that few have leisure to be luxurious. 
There is no doubt that it is profitable to all to spend a virtuous' 
life. There is no doubt that a wise man would rather be-in-good- 
health' than be rich. There is no doubt that no one becomes 
good by chance. Had you rather be rich, or be-in-good-health ? 



y The gen. and ablat. are never attracted in this way. We may not say : 
* Interest Ciceronis esse doquentis ;' ' damnor a nolente esse bono.' (K.) 

» • Per quam non licet esse negligentem* (sc. mihi). (Catull.) 

» Ar^ectives in osus, (u)lentu8 9 trfut, denote being full of what the root ex- 
presses. 

t Let-it-be-permitted to us. 



1 



58 THE GENITIVE. [§ 24. 156-161. 

I asked him whether he had rather be-in-good-health or be wise. 
You ought not to have been ls) neutral. 



VIII. 
§ 24. The Genitive. 



156. (a) The Romans often used a dependent genitive where 
toe use prepositions ; in, for, withy &c. 

157. Almost every substantive that depends so closely on another as to 
form almost one notion with it, may in Latin be expressed by the geni- 
tive t no matter what preposition we should use in English. 

158. The genitive is joined attributively to its substantive, and as no two 
languages exactly agree, it often happens that what one language ex- 
presses by an adjective, another for want of an adjective would express 
by the genitive case. Hence— 

159. (b) Where we use the genitive or the preposition 'of* with a substantive, 
an adjective may often be used in Latin. 

160. (c) Where we use a substantive with an adjective agree- 
ing with it, an adjective in the neuter is often used in Latin, with 
a genitive governed by it. 

(a) These adjectives are indefinite numeral* and demonstrative pronouns. 

They are only used as quasi-substantives (governing the gen.) in the 

nom. and ace. singular. 
(fi) The following are peculiar phrases : id temporis, at that time : id 

statis, of that age : quid setatis ? of what age ? 

161. (a) Gratia beneficUs Gratitude for a kindness. Mu- 

lierum Sabinarum injuriae, The wrongs done to 
the Sabine women. Luctus fiUi, Grief for his 
son. Suarum rerum fiducia, Confidence in his 
own affairs. Pyrrhi regis bellum, The war with 
king Pyrrhus. 
(b) Res aliena, The affairs of others (or, Other people's 
affairs). Causa regia 9 The royal cause; or, The 



• ( The genitive is subjective) when it denotes that which does something, 
or to which something belongs : it is objective, when it denotes that which is 
the object of the feeling or action spoken of. The objective genitive usually fol- 
lows the noun on which it depends. 1 (Z.) 



§ 24. 162.] 
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king's cause. Timor externus, Fear from without ; 
fear of foreign enemies, 
(c) Quantum voluntatis, How much pleasure. Aliquid 
temporis, Some time. Nimium temporis, Too 
much time. Multum boni, Much good. Plus boni, 
More good. Quid novi ? (what of new ? =) 
What new thing ? what news ? 
(Obs. Boni, mail, novi, falsi, are used as substantives after 
these neuters.) 



162. Vocabulary 23. 
Gratitude, 
Benefit, favour, 
Weight, burden, 
Heavy, 
Light, 

Flight, escape from, 
Labour, 
Remedy, 
Anger, 



gratia, a?,/. 

beneficium, i, n. 

tinus, Sris, n. 

gravis, is, e. 

lSvis, is, e. 

fuga, 83,/. 

labor, 5ris, to. 

remedium, i, n. 

ira, 83, /. 
To overpower, (by a violent emo- ) f ffg {net (liteniU to bwtJ ^ 

tion,) j 

Care, cura, 83,/. 



Not one's own ; of others, 

Affair, 

Difficult, 

Silver, 

Gold, 

Nature, 

Of Abdera, 

Advantage = profit, gain, 

To receive or gain advantage, 

Replies; says he, 

Compassion, pity, 

Poor, 

What, 

Too much, 

More, 



alienus, a, um. 

res, rei,/. 

difficilis, is, e. 

argentum, i, n. 

aurum, i, n. 

rerum natura. 

Abderites. e 

emolumentum, i, n. 

emolumentum capSre; cep, capt. 
j inquit (always following a word or two 
C of the reply). 

misericordia, 83,/. 

pauper, pauperis. 

quid. 

nimium. 

plus.f 



* Names from one's native town end in Enbis ; Anus (from towns in a, <b) ; 
Inus with i (from towns in to, turn) ; as, G. atis (from towns in um). From 
Cheek nouns the adjectives generally end in ius (often with some change of 
root) ; also in itee, Ites, idtes ; and in <eu* from a. Those from towns of Greek 
origin, but not in Greece, usually end in Jmu. (Z.) 

t Phu, pkiria, only in the sing. Plur. plurea, pkiro, G. plurium, Ac. 



00 THE GENITIVE. [§25. 163-168. 

How much, quantum. 

Much, mult urn. 

Nothing, nihil (indecl. neut. subst). 

No time, nihil tempbris. 

Exercise 24. 

163. Is gratitude for a benefit a heavy weight ? [No.] Is not 
death an escape from labours ? There is no escape from death. 
Are there not many remedies against anger ? Good men are 
often overpowered by compassion for the poor. The care of 
other people's affairs is difficult'. We all lose too much time. 
Is there more silver or gold in nature ? It was owing to you 22 
that I did not keep my promises. We are now of such an age, 
that we ought, to bear all things / courageously. It cannot be de- 
nied that Pythagoras of Abdera was a very great philosopher. 
Antisthenes was asked what advantage he had received from (ex) 
philosophy. Antisthenes, being asked what advantage he had 
received from philosophy, ' To be able,'* says he, ' to converse 
with myself. ,e) How much time do we all lose ! It cannot be 
denied that we all lose much time. There were some 109 who 
lost much time. 



§ 25. The Genitive continued, (Partitives. Genitivus Qualitatis.) 

164. A partitive adjective is one that expresses some individuals consid- 
ered as parts of a larger number or body. 

Partitive adjectives are, therefore, such as which, every, each, both, 
some, <&c, with ordinal numerals, comparatives, and superlatives. 

165. (a) A partitive adjective governs a noun in the genitive.* 

166. The gender of the partitive adjective is generally the gender of tho 
governed genitive, because that expresses the thing meant. 

167. (b) But sometimes the genitive is the name of a country of which the 
person is one inhabitant : of course then the adjective agrees with man 
understood. 

168. (c) Also when a superlative, or solus, &c, governs a gen. 9 



* Utpossim. 

fc Partitives are often followed by the prepositions meaning from, out of, 
amongst (e, inter, de), instead of by the genitive. • 
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and is also (with the gen.) spoken of another substantive, the 
partitive agrees in gender, not with the gen., but with the other 
substantive. 

169. (d) A substantive having an adjective agreeing with it, and 

describing a former substantive, stands in the genitive or ablative. 

(It may be used attributively or predicatively ; as an adjective, that is, 
to the substantive, or after the verb to be.) 
If the description be merely numerical, the genitive only can be used. 

170. (e) Opus est» (there is need) is followed by an ablative of 
what is needed. The person who needs roust be put in the dative. 

171. (/) After opus est, an English substantive is often translated by a pas- 
sire participle. 

172. (g) But the thing needed is often the nom. to the verb sum ; 
or the ace. before esse. 

fjT In this construction the verb sum will agree, of course, with 
its nom. 

In the former, it is always in the third person sing. ; opus being its 
real norm. 

173. {Eng.) ( I have need of food. 

{Lot.) J (1) There is a business to me with food (abl. without prep.). 

I or (2\ i F° oa * i fl a business to me. 

c These things are a business to me. 
The second construction is preferred with neuter pronouns and ad- 
jectives. (Z.) 

174. How many are there of you ? = how many are you ? 
There are very many of you, = you are very many. 
Few of wham there are, = who are few. 

When 'of' with a demonstrative or relative pronoun follows a plu- 
ral numeral or superlative, the numeral often expresses all who are 
meant by the pronoun ; and then the pronoun and the numeral must 
be in the same case in spite of ( o/'.k 

175. [C. xix.] fjr ' Of you,' ' of us, are not to be translated after how many, 
or other numerals, when the whole party are spoken of. 



i Opus est {it it a taskfor business). Grotefend, comparing the Greek ipyop 
hxri rivoi, thinks that the ablative originally expressed the means by which the 
business is to be accomplished. Probably opus esse had, in various construc- 
tions, come to have nearly the meaning of to be necessary or required: and then 
other constructions were commonly, or occasionally, used before the ablative 
prevailed. Plautus uses even the accusative, as if it were the object required: 
the gen. is still sometimes found : probably the preference was at last given to 
the obi., from that being the usual case after verbs of needing, or requiring. 

k Consider, therefore, after such words, whether the pronoun expresses more, 
or no more, than the numeral. 



f 
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62 THE GENITIVE. [§25. 176, 177. 

When of us, of you, are omitted, the verb will be of the Jir at and sec- 
ond pers. respectively. 

176. (a) Uter vestrum ? H^^tcA of yo« ? Alter consilium, 

One of the consuls. Grsecorum oratorum prcestan- 

tissimus, The best of the Grecian orators. 
(0) Plato totlus Gracia doctissimus, Plato the most learned 

man of all Greece. 
(c) Hordeum est frugum mollissimum. Barley is the softest 

species of corn. 
, ,v ( Vir summo ingenio,* A man of the greatest ability. 
( Vir excellentis ingenii, A man of distinguished ability. 
Ingentis magnitudinis serpens, 4 serpent of immense 

size. 
Classis septuaginta navium, A fleet of seventy ships, 
(e) Acuto homine nobis opus est, We have need of an acute 

man. Quid opus est verbis ? What need is there 

of words ? 
(/) Properato m opus est, It is necessary to make haste, 
(g) Quarundam rerum nobis exempla permulta opus sunt. 

Of some things we have need of a great many 

examples. 

177. Vocabulary 24. 

Which (of two), uter, utra, utrum ; g. utrlus. 

Each (do.) } uterque ; g. utriusquo. 

Another; one (of two things), a ) ,, ^ wltmm g . ^^3. 
second ; one more, > 



1 According to the German grammarians, the gen. denotes a permanent, the 
abl a temporary state. Grotefend says, the gen. is used of a thoroughly inhe- 
rent and permanent quality, penetrating the whole being, and making the thing 
what it is : whereas the abl. is used of any part or appendage of the thing spo- 
ken of, and only so far as it manifests itself; which part or appendage, more- 
over, may be accidental and temporary. To establish this he quotes : " Murena 
mediocri ingenio, sed magna studio rerum veterum, multee industries et magni 
laboria fuit." ( Murena showed but moderate talents, though a great zeal for 
antiquarian pursuits ; industry and laborious perseverance constituted his char- 
acter.' Why not as well or better, ( He showed great industry and persever- 
ance; but his mind was {essentially, and, permanently) one of little power, 
though with a great fondness for antiquity V Was his ingenium (the in-born 
power of his mind) a less permanent quality than his industria ? Zumpt says : 
* With esse, Cicero seems to prefer the abV 

» Properare is used of a praiseworthy haste for the attainment of a purpose ; 
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Of Miletus, Milesius (162, e). 

Greek, Grsecus, i, m, 

Roman, Romanus, i, m. 

To predict, foretell, pnedlcgre, dii, diet. 

Eclipse, defectio, Snis,/. 

Sun, sol, sdlis, m. 

Body, corpus, corporis, n. 

Food, meat, cibus, i, m. 

Drinking, drink. potio, 5nis, /. 

Serpent, serpens, entis, com.gend. 

Immense, ingens, in gen tie. 

Size, magnitudo, inis,/. 

Lemnos, Lemnos, 51 i,/. 

To find, discover, invenire, ven, vent ; reperire, repSr, 

repert. 

Custom, consuetudo, inis,/. 

Nature (i. e. a man's nature), natura, a?,/. 

Money, (often argentum, i, n. silver). 

To draw away, avBcare, av, at. 

Connection, conjunctio, onis,/. 

Honour (i.e. probity, trustworthy ) f -^ ei - 

ness), > 

( making haste, } properato. 

There is need of} deliberation, > consulto. 

( prompt execution, ) mature facto. 

Exercise 25. 

178. One of them was a Greek, the other a Roman. Thales* 
of Miletus was the first of the Greeks who 8 predicted an eclipse 
of the sun. I did the same when (139) consul. He says (ait*) 



festvnare = to be in a hurry. An adj. properus was formed from pro (forth) 
forwards), as inferos, exterus, from their prepositions. (D.) 

■ Greek nouns in os of the second decl. are declined like Latin nouns of the 
2d, but have ace. on or Km. 

° ' Invenia, properly to come upon any thing, expresses the general notion of 
to find : reperio, like to find out and to discover, implies that the thing found was 
before hid, and was sought for with pains.' (D.). Crombie observes that inve- 
nire is the proper word for the faculty itself; when we talk, that is, of the power 
of discovering generally, without adding what; i. e. without an accusative after 
it. He quotes from Cicero, 'vigdre, sapere, invenire, meminisse,' a passage 
which plainly proves that invenire does not exclude the notion of searching, 
though it does not (like reperire) necessarily imply it 

p Thales, etis. 

4 Faxi is to talk; use articulate speech: loqui, to speak or talk (opposed to 
tacdre, to be silent) ; dicere is to say, the transitive form of loqui. As disfin- . 
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[§25. 179. 



that there is no occasion for making-haste. The body has need 
of much food. Are not serpents of immense size found in the 
island of 27 Lemnos ? It cannot be doubted that he is a man of 
no honour. What need have we of your authority ? It cannot 
be denied that the body has need of meat and drink. (We) 
have need of deliberation. It cannot be denied that we have 
need of deliberation. Is not custom a second nature ? Verres 
used to say 58 that he had need of many things. How much money 
have you need of? I left nothing undone to 18 draw-away Pom- 
pey from his connection with Caesar (156). How many are there 
of you ? l I will ask how many there axe of them. 



179. The top of the 

mountain. 
N. summus mons, 
G. summi montis, 
&c. 



The middle of the 

way. 
media via, 
mediae viae, 



The rest of the 

work. 
reliquum opus, 
reliqui operis, 
&c. 



&c. 

So, ima quercus, the bottom (or foot) of the oak ; universa 
Graecia, the whole of Greece : sapientia prima, the beginning of 
wisdom : extremus liber/ the end of the book, &c. 

Some English substantives relative to position, are often translated 
into Latin, by adjectives agreeing with their substantives. Such are, 
end, middle, whole, top, &c. 

These adjectives generally stand before their substantives.* 



guiahed from loqui, dicere expresses a more artificial or studied speech, loqui 
being to speak in the style of ordinary conversation. As distinguished from 
ajo, dicere is to speak for the information of the hearers, ajo expressing the as- 
sertion of the speaker, as the opposite of nego. Hence ajo is I say = / assert, 
affirm, maintain (but somewhat weaker than these words). Inquit (which Do- 
derlein derives from injlcit, throws-in) is used to introduce the words of an- 
other, and also the objections which we suppose another to make. (Bentley.) It 
is also used in a vehement re-assertion ('one, one I say'). 

* The adjective so used does not distinguish its substantive from other things 
of the same kind, but a part of itself from another part. Thus summus mons 
is the mountain where it is highest : not, the highest of a number of mountains. 

■ Not, however, always, e. g. l sapientia prima* (Hbr.), and, { In hac insula 
extremd est fons aquae dulcis,' «fcc. (Cic. Verr. 4. 118.) 



§25. 180,181.] 

180. VoCABTJLAKY 25. 
The Alps, 
Cold, , 
Snow, 
To melt, 

To count, reckon, 
Out of; 
A thousand, 



To survive, 

Three hundred, 

To swear, 

Moon, 

Lowest, 

Planet, 

Master = ( master of a house,' 

' owner of any property,' slaves 

as well as any other. 
Wool, 
Black, 
White, 

Some — others, 
Only, 

Chameleon, 
To nourish, support, 
River, 
Neither— nor. 
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Alpes, ium, /. 

frigite, tfris,n. 

nix, nivis, f. 

liquescSre, lieu, 

numerare, Sv, at. ' 

ex {ablat.). 

mille (indecl. in sing. In plur. mlllia, 
ium, ibus,t Ac.) 

superesse, superfui (dot.). 

trScenti, 83, a. 

jurare, av, at. 

luna, a?, /. 

inf imus, a, um. 

planeta, or es, 83, m. 
\ dominus, i, m. ; herus, t, m. is a master 
> only in relation to his servants or 
) slaves. 

lana, 83, /. 

niger, gra, grum. 

albus, a, um. 

alii — alii. 

solus, a, um, G. solfus. 

chameleon, ontis, or onis, m. 

Xle*re, alu, alit or alt. 

flumen, inis, n. 

nee or neque, followed by nee or 
neque. u 



Exercise 26. 

181. On the top of the Alps the cold is so great, that the snow 
never melts there. Count how many there are of you. 81 Out 
of (ex) so many thousands of Greeks (but) few of us survive. 
Three hundred of us have sworn. The top of the mountain was 
held by T. (Titus) Labienus. The moon was considered the 
lowest of the planets. It cannot be denied that custom is a 
second nature. Slaves are of the same morals as 9) their master. 



1 



t Mille the adj. is indeclinable. 

n ( Nee and neque stand before either vowels or consonants.' (Z.) Mr. Rid- 
dle says : 'in good writers nee is found usually only before consonants; neque 
before vowels.' But merely taking the examples as they are given in Broder's 
Grammar, we have from Cicero, i nec sibi nee alteri; 1 ' neque naufragio neque 
Incendio;' f nee hominum;' * neque perfringi.' 



66 THE GENITIVE. [§26. 182-184. 

Who is there but 9) understands that custom is a second nature ! 
Caius promises that he will finish the rest of the work. Three 
hundred of us have finished the rest of the journey. Of wools 
some are black, others white. The chameleon is the only animal 
that 8 is nourished neither by meat nor drink. T The Indus is the 
largest of all rivers. 



§ 26. The Genitive continued. (Gen. after adjectives.) 

182. Adjectives which signify desire, knowledge, recollection) 

fear, participation, and their opposites ; together with verbals in 

ax, and many of those that express fulness or emptiness, govern 

the genitive. 

(a) These adjectives have an incomplete meaning, and may be compared 
with transitive veibs. The governed substantive expresses generally 
the object of aome feeling of the mind. 

183. (b) To this class belong many participles used odjec- 

Uvely. 

(e) In Poetry* the gen. may almost always stand after an adjective, 
where its relation to the adjective might be expressed by i with 
reaped to.' 

184. (a) Avidus novitatis, Greedy of novelty. Insidiarum 

plenus, FuU of plots. Beneficii immemor, ApUto- 
forget a favour. Rei maritimse peritissimi, Very 
skilful in naval affairs. Magnse urbis capax, Able 
to contain a large city. 

(b) Veritatis amans, Attached to truth ; a lover of truth. 

Amans patriae, A lover of Jus country. Officii 
negligens, Negligent of duty. 

(c) Audax ingenii, Bold of temper ; of a bold temper. 

Insolitus servitii, Unaccustomed to slavery. Insue- 
tus laboris (Cos.). Fidissima tui (Virg.). Seri 
studiorum (Hor.). Utilis medendi (Oi>.). 



» Potus, us. " Potto is the act of drinkmg i and that on which this action is 
performed ; a draught ; a liquid swallowed : potus is drinking, and drink in itself 
without reference to the action." (R.) 

w And in Tacitus > who has : vetus regnandi, summus severitatis, <&c. 



*M««ea 
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185, Vocabulary 26. 

To hate, 

Courage, 

Contention, 

Truth, 

Philosopher, 

Glorious, 

Jest, 

To hesitate, 

To undertake, 

In-such-a-manner, 

Not even, 



Odisse* (with tenses derived from the 

perfect), 
virtus, litis, f. 
contentio, onis, f. 
Veritas, atis, /. 
philosophus, i, m. 
gloriosus, a, um. 
jttcus, i, m. 
dubitare,? av, at. 
suscipere, c5p, cept. 
Ita. 

ne — quidem, (with the word the even be- 
longs to between them ; ne jOeo qui- 
dem, not even in jest.) 
( nihil aliud nisi , (the following adj. is 
Nothing but, < not to agree with nihil but with the 

t substantive after nisi.) 
To take in good part, to receive )boni consttlSre,* sulu, suit; in bonam 
favourably. $ partem accipSre. 

(Adjectives governing the Genitive.) 

Mindful, mSmor, Bris. 

Unmindful, apt-to-forget, immemor, tfris. 

Negligent, careless of, inatten 



tive to, 
Greedy, 

Eagerly-desirous, 
Fond, desirous, 
Skilled in, 
Unacquainted with, ignorant of, 



; negligens, tis. 

avidus, a, um. 
studiosus, a, um. 
cupidus, a, um. 
peritus, a, um. 
rudis, is, e. 



* Of this verb the perf, pluperf, nndfut. perf. are respectively used for (that 
is where we should use) the pre*., imperf, and simple fut. This is the case 
with most verbs that express simple emotions and operations of the mind, which 
are completed the moment they exist. The moment I do hate, I have hated ; the 
moment I do know, I have known. 

i Dubltare, to hesitate, is generally followed by inf. 

* So, ffiqui boni (or aequi bonique) facere, to take in good part; to be satisfied. 
Lucrl facere, to turn to account ; to get the credit of. In boni consulere, boni is 
probably a gen. of the price or value, consulere being used in its first sense 
(according to Riddle) of ' to think upon, whether by oneself, or with others. 1 He 
derives it from an obsolete conso, from which censeo is derived. Doderlein 
thinks consulere meant originally ' to sit down ' (from the same root as soMum, 
«eMa, and perhaps sol-urn), and that front is an old adv. (of the same form as 
heri) ; so that boni consulas = bene considas or acquicscas. It occurs in Quint., 
Sen., Ac. : not, I believe, in Cicero. 



i 
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a ...tnor 5 consors,* tis (properly adj., one who has 

( the same lot). 
A lover of, attached to, amans, tis ; diligens,* tis. 

Productive of, efficieos, tis. 

Such a lover of, adeo amans, or diligens. 

Exercise 27. 

186. All men hate (him who is) apt- to- forget a kindness. 
Courage is greedy 7 of danger. Many are fonder of contention 
than of truth. Pythagoras calls (those who are) eagerly-desirous 
of wisdom philosophers. All men ought to be mindful of benefits 
(received). Cicero has lost Hortensius, the partner b of his glori- 
ous labour. That (Iste) basest of all men is the same that he 
always was. Epaminondas was such a lover c of truth that he 
did not utter-a-falsehood even d in jest. We ought all to be such 
lovers of our country as not to e hesitate to shed our blood for it. 
I will warn the boy not to become inattentive to duty. He said 
that he was not 8 negligent of duty. It cannot be denied, that we 
ought all to be lovers of our country. He begs me to take these 
things in good part. They say that virtue is not productive of 
pleasure. Let war be undertaken in-such-a-manner that nothing 
but peace may seem (to be) sought for. 



* Socius, ( a companion ;' ' associate ;' ' member of the same society ;' ' sharer 
of the same fortune ;' in which last meaning it is synonymous with consors. 
Comes, 'companion,' c fellow-traveller.' Sodalis, ' companion in amusement or 
pleasure?' (C.) 

Consortes fortuna eadem, socio* labor idem ; 
Sed caros faciunt schola, ludus, mensa sodales 
Vir coriiis multos comites sibi jungit eundo. 
Com-it-es, con and c #,' as in supine of to. 

* Amure expresses the affectum of love ; diligere (properly, to choose apart) the 
preference of one object to another. If therefore any thing of deliberate choice 
or preference is to be expressed, diligere should be used. 

t> Consors. Socius would imply that they shared the same toil, not that 
Hortensius had a separate share of the same occupation. 

* Diligens with gen., his attachment to truth being a principle with him. 
In the next sentence, amans, because, though patriotism should be a principle, 
affection for one's country is the thing required. 

d Say : ' that he uttered a falsehood not even in jeet.' 
e A consequence ; not a purpose. 



SJ 
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§ 27. The Genitive continued. 

187. (a) {Eng.) To prefer a capital charge against a man. 

(To make a man an accused-person of a capi- 
tal matter. 
Aliquem rei capitalis reum facere. 

(b) (Eng.) To bring an action against a man for bribery. 
(Lat.) Aliquem de ambitu reum facere. 

(c) '(Eng.) To prefer a charge of immorality against a 

man. 
(Lat.) Aliquem de moribus reum facere. 

(d) (Eng.) He has informed me of his plan. 
(Lat.) Certiorem me sui consilii fecit.* 

188. Vocabulary 27. 

(Adjectives governing the gen.) 



Tenacious, 

Capable of containing, 

Without, 

Accused of, 

In his absence, 



Bribery, 



Extortion, 

Assault, 
Impiety, 



tenax, acis. 

capax, acis. 

expers, tie (&r, pars), 

reus f (from res). 

absens, 'tis (adj. agreeing with the subs.). 

ambitus, us, m. from amblre, to go 
round, to canvass. Properly, there- 
fore, to accuse a man de ambitu is, 
' to bring an accusation about his can- 
vassing:* and then, as 'reum facere 
de moribus * is * to accuse of immoral- 
ity,' so to accuse him de ambitu is ' to 
accuse him of improper^ illegal can- 
vassing-, ' i. e., of bribery. 

res or pecunis repetundas ; or repetun- 
alone; properly things or moneys 
claimed back. 

vis e (rnolenee). 

impietas, atis, f. 



rres or i 
1 daeaZ 
' to be 



* Certiorem facere may also be followed by abl. with de : 

• Eum de rebus gestis certiorem faciunt.' 
f " Reos appello non eos modo qui arguuntur, sed omnes quorum de re dis- 
ceptatur; sic enim olim loquebantur." (Cic. De Oral. 2, 43.) From* the olirn 
it is plain that reus had come to be used of the defendant almost exclusively. 

* Vis, vis, — , vim, vi | vires, virium, &c. Qm. vis in Tac^ but very 
rare. 



1 
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To prefer a charge against, reum faoSre. 

To inform, certiorem facttre ; fee, fact. 

To learn, discSre, didic, 

Design, plan, consilium, i, ru 

Full, plenus, a, urn. 

Danger, perlculum, i, n. 

Exercise 28. 

189. We are very tenacious of those things which we learned 
as 3t> boys. The island of Pharos is not h capable-of-containing a 
great city. They are going to prefer a charge of immorality 
against Caius. They have brought an action against Caius for 
an assault. They have preferred a charge of impiety against 
Caius in his absence. I left nothing undone to 18 inform Caesar of 
my design. 1 fear that he will not*' inform me of his design. It 
is disgraceful to be without any .learning. I fear that he will 
not keep his word. He promised that he would leave nothing 
undone to draw away Pompcy from his connection with* 4 
Caesar. There is no one but 9) believes that you will be without 
any i dangers. He warns k us that all things are full of danger. 
There are some who lw deny that virtue is productive of 
pleasure. 



§ 28. The Genitive continued. 

190. (a) Such a substantive as property, duty, part, mark, &c, 
is often omitted in Latin after « to be ;' so that to be is followed by 
a genitive .governed by this substantive, or an adjective in the 
neuter gender agreeing with it. 

(Such a noun as qfficium, munus, indicium, &c, must be under- 
stood. 

This genitive is construed in various ways in English : and therefore 



fa Non is i nott hand is * certainty not,* 'eurety not,' used especially with 
adjectivea, adverba, and impersonal verba. 

i 'Any,' after expere, must be translated by omnia, 'aM.' 

k When moneo does not mean to warn or advise us to do (or not to do) some- 
thing, it takes ace. with injin. (not ut ru). 
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there are various English phrases that may be reduced to this con- 
struction. 

191. (a) Such phrases are ; it is characteristic of; it is incumbent on; it is for 
(the rich, Ac.,) ; it is not every one who ; any man may ; it demands or 
requires; it betrays, shows, Ac. ; it belongs to. 

When the adjective is of one termination (and therefore would leave 
it doubtful whether man or thing is meant), it is better to use this con- 
struction. 

('It is wise;* not l sapiens est, 1 but 'sapicntis est. 1 ) 

192. So when the predicate is an abstract noun in the nom., it is more 
commonly in the gen. in Lat.— 'It is madness,' l dementia} est.' 

193. (b) These genitives are used in the same way with facere, fieri, haberi, 
dud. 

194. (c) Verbs of accusing, condemning, acquitting, &c, take a 
genitive of the charge. 

195. (/) But if the charge be expressed by a neuter pronoun, it stands in the 
accusative. 

196. This construction may be explained by the omission of crimine, or 
nomine, which are sometimes expressed. 

197. (c) Instead of the gen,, the ablat. with de is very common. 

198. (d) The punishment to which a person is condemned, stands generally 
in the ablat. ; sometimes in the gen., and often in the ace. with ad. 

199. (e) Satago, k miser eor, and miser esco, govern the gen. : 

verbs of reminding, remembering, 1 and forgetting, the gen. or 

accusative. 

But verbs of reminding rarely take an accus. unless it be a neut. 
pronoun. Sallust has the three forms : admonere aliquem, rei; dere; 
and rem. 

200. (a) Imbecilli animi est superstitio, Superstition is a 

mark of (or betrays) a weak mind. Judicis est, 
It is the part (or duty) of a judge. Est boni 
oratoris, It is the business of a good orator. In- 
genii magni est, It requires great abilities. Cujus- 
vis hominis est errare, Any man may err. Meum 
est, It is my business. Extremae est dementis, It 
is the height of madness. Suae ditionis facere, 
To reduce to subjection ; to bring under Ms domin- 
ion. 



k Satagere (to be doing enough) : ' to have one's hands full.' 

l When memini and recordor signify l to make mention of,* memini takes 

thegren., or ablat. with de; recordor, the ace. — Memini seldom takes the ace. 

da person, except in the sense of remembering him as a contemporary. (Z.) 
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(b) Tempori cedere semper sapientis est habitum, It has 

always been held a wise thing to yield to the times. 

(c) Proditionis accusare, To accuse of treachery. De 

pecuniis repetundis damnari, To be condemned for 
extortion. 

(d) Capitis (or capite) damnari, To be capitally condemned 

(or, condemned to death). Ad bestias condemnare, 
To condemn to the wild beasts. 

(e) Misereri omnium, To pity all. Meminisse praterito- 

rum, To remember past events : meminisse beneficia, 
To remember kindnesses. Officii sui commonere, 
To remind a man of his duty. Dissensionum obli- 
visci, To forget disagreements. 

(f) Si id me accusas, If you accuse me of that. (So* id 

me admonuit.) 
201. Vocabulary 28. 

To accuse, accusire," av, at. 

To charge falsely, to get upa> ln)llmu , 5 £ it 

charge againBt, ) 

To prosecute, postulare, av, at. * 

To acquit, absolvSre, solv, solut. 

To remember, \ meminisse,P recordari,* also to make 

C mention of. 
To forget, oblivisci, oblltus. 

To remind, put in mind of, admtfnere, commonere, ui, Hum. 

„. .... ( raiserSri/ miseritus, misertus; miseres 

To P itV » } „Sf«> 

(. cere. 
To condemn, damnare, " condemnare, av, it. 



■ Incusare is ' to accuse,' but not in a court of justice. 

■ Properly, c to pretend a thing against a man.' 
Literally, ' to demand,' i. e. for punishment. 

•f With tenses derived from the perf. (See odi, 185, x.) Imperat, memento; 
pi. mementdte). 

* Meminisse is, ' to retain in my recoUection 1 i c to remember : ' remimsci is, ' to 
recall a thing to mind, 1 ' to recollect : ' recordari is, ' to recall a thing to mind, 
and dwell upon the recollection of it.' (D.) 

r Miserari governs the ace. Miserari is ' to show compassion,' misereri, ' to 
feel compassion,' as an act of free will, implying a generous mind, and thereby 
distinguished from miseret me tui (I am miserable on your account), which car- 
ries with it the portion of an irresistible feeling. (D.) 

■ Damnare aliquem voti (or votorum), is, to condemn a man to pay his vow (or 
vows) by granting his prayers. Also, damnare voti*. 
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An Athenian, Atheniensis (162, e). 

Socrates, Socrates, is, m. 

Barbarian, barbarus, i, m. 

To live for the day, forgetful, that > in diem v - ygre 

is, of the morrow, > 
It is agreed upon, it is an allowed ) constat t 

fact, i 
Superstition, superstitio, onis,/. 

Feeble, imbecillus, a, um. 

To disturb, agitate, perturbare, av, at. 
Constancy, firmness of mind, constantia, ae, /. 

To persist, perseverare, ay, it. 
Error, error, oris, m. 

Treachery, proditio, onis,/. 

Sedition, seditio, onis,/. 
A Christian, christianus, i, to. 

Injury, injuria, as, /. 

Adversity, res adversae. 

To condemn to death, capitis damnare. 

To acquit of a capital charge, capitis a b solvere. 

Religion, relLgio, onis, /. 

Exercise 29. 

202. The Athenians (falsely) charged Socrates with impiety, 
and condemned him to death. It is for barbarians to live for the 
day (only). It is an allowed fact, that superstition is the mark of 
a feeble mind. It requires great constancy not to be disturbed 
in adversity. It is characteristic of a fool to persist in error. 
It is your business to obey the laws of your country. It is not 
every man who can leave life with an even mind. It was owing to 
you that he did not accuse Balbus of treachery. He promises* 
to prosecute Dolabella for extortion. He was condemned to death 
by Augustus. Caius was acquitted of sedition by Augustus. 
Do not forget benefits. It is the duty of a Christian to pity the 
poor. It cannot be denied that (86) it is the duty of a Christian 
to pity the poor. I fear that he will not 53 easily forget the inju- 
ry. I fear that he will remember the injury. Did you not 
admonish me of that (200,/) ? Adversity puts us in mind of reli- 
gion. It cannot be denied that he has been acquitted of the capital 
charge. 



* Literally, U stands together as a coruittcnt trntl|. 

4 
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§ 29. The Genitive continued, (Impersonal verbs.) 

203. (a) With interest and refert (it concerns or i* important) ; 

1) The thing that is of importance may be either (a) an infin- 
itive {with or without ace.) or (/?) a neuter pronoun (hoc, id, illud, 
quod : so that they are not quite impersonal), or a clause intro- 
duced either (y) by an interrogative, or (5) by ut or ne. 

2) The person to whom it is of importance is put in the gen. 
with interest or re/eri ; but, instead of the personal pronouns, a 
possessive pronoun is used in the ablative feminine : med, tud, sua, 
nostra, vestrd : so cujd sometimes for cujus.* 

3) The degree of importance is expressed either by the gen. 
(magni, parvi, quanti, &c.) ; or by an adverb (mulium, plurimum, 
magnopere, nihil, &c). 

4) The thing with reference to which it is of importance is 
governed by ad ; as magni interest ad laudem civitatis, it is of 
great importance to the credit of the state. 

204. (b) These impersonate, pudet, piget, pcenitet, tadet, miseret, 
take an accusative of the person feeling, a genitive of what causes 
the feeling. 

205. What caueee the feeling may also be a verb (in the infinitive, or in an 
indicative clause with quod, or a subjunctive one with an interrogative 
word). 

206. (a) Intelligo quanti reipubliea inter sit omnes copias con- 

venire, 1 am aware of what importance it is to the 
republic, that all our forces should assemble. 

Interest omnium recte facere, It is the interest of all 
to do right. 

Quid nostra refert ? Of what importance is it to us? 
(or, What does it signify to us?) 

Magni interest ad laudem civitatis, It is of great im- 
portance to the credit of the state. 

Magni interest, quos quisque audiat quotidie, It is of 
great consequence whom a man hears every day. 



u To be explained perhaps by reference to causti, gratid. It seems to be 
proved that these are (as Priscian teaches) ablatives, since the a is long : e. g. 
Ter. Phorm. iv. 5, 11 :-— Datum esse dotis. De. Quid tua, malum! id reTert? 
Cft. Magni, D&nipho. ReTert = reifert, for ( ad rem fert * or confert. 
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Illud mea magni interest, te ut videam, It is of great 
consequence to me that I should see -you. 

Vestrd interest, commililones, ne imperatorem, pes* 
simi faciant, It is of importance to you, my com- 
rades, that the worst sort should not elect an em- 
peror, 
(b) Ignavum pamitebit aliquando ignaviat, The slothful 
man will one day repent of his sloth. 

Me non solum piget stultiat mese, sed etiam pudet. 

lam not only sorry for my folly, but also ashamed of 

it. Taedet me vitae, lam weary of my life. Tsedet 

eadem audire milites, The soldiers are tired of 

hearing the same thing. Tui me miseret, mei piget, 

I pity you ; I am vexed at myself. 

207. Vocabulary 28.* 

interest, rqfert; the latter very rarely 
when a person is expressed, unless by 



It concerns, it is of importance or 
consequence, it is the interest of/ 



a pronoun ; principally in quid rtfert ? 
what does it signify 1 what difference 
does it make? and nihil rtfert, it is 
of no consequence, or makes no dif- 
ference. 



I am sorry for, vexed at, pxget me. 

I repent, am discontented or dis- ) ^ me 

satisfied with, S 

I am ashamed of| pudet me. 

I pity, miseret me (see 201 r )« 

I am disgusted at ; am weary or > tffidet me . {or pejf vertmmna mL 
tired of, ) 

' instar ; an old subst. signifying a model 
or image: and as such followed by 
the genitive. It should only be used 
of equality in magnitude, real or figu- 
rative. 
( ergo, governing and following the genL 
I tive. It is the Greek fyyu. 
donire, av, at. 
corona, ae,/". 
aureus, a, urn. 

Exercise 30. 



Like ; equal to ; as good as, 



On account o£ 

To present, 

Crown, 

Golden, 



[What are the various ways of translating whether— or ?] 
208. What difference does it make to Caius, whether he 
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drinks wine or water ? It makes a great difference to me why he 
did this. It makes a great difference to us, whether death is a 
perpetual sleep or the beginning of another life. I will strive 
that no one 14 may be dissatisfied with the peace. It is of great 
importance to me, that Caius should*' be informed of my design. 
I will strive that it may be your interest to finish the business. 
It is your business to strive that no one may be dissatisfied with 
the peace. We pity those men who have been accused of treason 
tit their absence. 1 will strive that no one may recollect my 
error. I am ashamed of, and vexed at my levity 7 (p. 14. 15, a). 
I will strive that no one may be ashamed of me. It is your 
interest that they should not condemn me to death. It is the 
interest of all, that the good and wise should not be banished. 
Plato is to me equal to (them) all. That (tile) one' day was to 
Cicero equal to an immortality. He was presented (perfJ) with 
a golden crown on account of his virtue 7 . 

(For the Genitive of price see under the Ablative.) 



IX. 
§ 30. The Dative. (Dative with Adjectives.) 

209. Adjectives which signify advantage, likeness, agreeable- 
ness, usefulness, fitness, facility, &c. (with their opposites), govern 
the dative. 

210. But of such adjectives, several take a genitive without any essential 
difference of meaning. 

211. Natus, commodus, incommodus, utilis, inutilis, vehemens, 
aptus, accommodatus, idoneus, may also be followed by ad with the 
ace. of the object, or purpose, for which. 

Propior (nearer), proximus (nearest), take dot., but sometimes the accu*. 

212. Vocabulary 29. (Adjectives governing the dative.) 

Grateful (both actively and pas- ) ^ T 
sively) acceptable ; agreeable, > 



▼ Suatit and dulcis are 'tweet:' the former especially sweet to the sense of 
tmtUing, the latter to that of taste ; both being used generally and flguratMy, 



^ 
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Liable, subject, exposed to, obnoxius, a, urn. 

Common, communis, is, e. 

(Adjectives that take Gen. or Dai.), 

Like, similis, w is, e ; superl. simillimus. 

Unlike, dissimilis, is, e. 

Equal, par,* paris. 

Peculiar to, proprius, a, um. 

Foreign to ; averse to ; inconsis- > ^ , 

tent with, ) ' 

Friendly, a Mend, amicus, a, um ; amicus, i, m. 

Unfriendly, an enemy, inimicus.* 

Allied to (of a fault), chargeable ) ^^3 a j B e 

with, " 5 ' ' 

g . . ( snperstesjb itis ; used substantively, a 

I survivor. 

(The following are often followed by * ad ' to express &purpose or 

object, for which, &c.) 

Born, natus, partic. of nascor. 

Convenient ; of character, obliging, commodus, 6 a, um. 



like our * sweet.' Jucundus, that which directly causes joy and delight. Gratus, 
that which is grateful or acceptable from any cause. Amamus, agreeable or de- 
lightful to the sight, though extended to other things by later writers. 
Dulcia delectant gustantem ; suavia adore; 
Jucunda exhilarant animum, sed grata probantur 
A gratis : qua visa placent loca, amama vocamus. 
Doderlein things that amamum is not ' quod amorem prestat,' but is a syncope 
for animcenum, as Camwnce for Canvmanue, and is equivalent to * animo laxando 
idoneus.' 

w Similis takes gen. of internal, dot. of external resemblance. This does not 
hold without exception ; but to express, like me, him, <ftc. (i. e. equal to), the gen* 
should be used : 

Ille tui similis, mores qui servat eosdem ; 
Me tibi similis, faciem qui servat eandem. 

* Similis expresses mere resemblance : aqualis denotes mutual and absolute 
equality ; par, mutual congruUy, proportionate equality. (C.) 

? Alienus also governs the abl., and especially with ab. ' In the sense of dis- 
inclined, hostile, the prep, is rarely wanting/ (Z.) 

* Hoetis, properly a stranger ; hence a public enemy (an enemy to my country, 
not necessarily to me personally). Inimicus, one who is an enemy to me per- 
sonally. Amicus, inimicus, as adjectives, may be compared ; and as such generally 
take the dot. 

* Also to be implicated or concerned in (a conspiracy, Ac.) ; an object (of sus- 
picion). 

b jEqualis and superette have usually a dot. ; but the former more commonly 
1 gen., when it signifies a l contemporary.' (Z.) 
° Commodus (from con, modus), commensurate with. 
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Inconvenient, unsuitable, incommodus, a, urn. 

Fit, aptus, a, um. 

Suitable, serviceable, idoneus,* a, um. 

Fitted, adapted, accommodatus, a, um. 

Useful, expedient, good, utilis, is, e. 

Useless, inutilis, is, e. 

Prone, proclivis, is, e. 

Innocent, innocens, tis. 

Word, verbum, i, n. 

Fault, culpa, 83, f. 

Lust, libido, Inis,/. 

Age = time of life, etas, tatis,/. 

(Eng.) Common to kings and peasants (or, to king* with peasant*). 
{Lai.) Common to kings vrith peasants. 

Exercise 31. 

[Should invenire or reperire be used for finding what has been sought 1 (177, o.)] 

213. It cannot be doubted that (we) men are born for virtue. 
It cannot be denied that it is very inconsistent 7 with your charac- 
ter to lie. It is easy to an innocent man to find words. I fear 
that you will not find words. It cannot be denied that death is 
common to every age. His father warned him not to think him- 
self born for glory. I fear that these things are not 83 useful for 
that purpose (res). Don't you understand to how many dangers 
we are exposed ? I fear that these things will not be agreeable 
to the rich. We all love (those who are) like ourselves. d Our 
own dangers are nearer to us (p. 14. 15, a) than those 1 1) of- 
others. He says that he is not 2 chargeable with this fault. It 
cannot be denied that he was of a character very averse from 



* Idoneus expresses a natural Jitnese actually existing, but that requires to be 
observed, made available, or (if spoken of a person) called forth. Aptus ( = con- 
venienter junctus) expresses actual fitness, now existing. In use, the two words 
may be thus distinguished : 

(1) Idoneus necessarily requires a purpose to be mentioned or implied. Aptus 
does not necessarily require the mention of a purpose, but may express what ieJU 
generally. (2) Idoneus may express a person's fitness to suffer, to be acted upon. 
Aptus expresses a fitness or readiness to act. (3) Idoneus, spoken of a person, 
describes zjitness that may never be observed or called forth : aptus, a fitness 
actually existing ; that has been called forth, and is ready to act. [Idoneus from 
ideo, as uUroneus from ultro. (D.)] 

4 Nostri, gen. pi. 
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impiety (p. 14. 14). There is no one but 9> thinks it inconsistent 
with your character to keep your word. I wished to be like 
Balbus (149, b). You, such is your temperance,* are the enemy 
of (all) lusts 7 (gen.). I will strive to discover what is 181 expe- 
dient for the whole of Greece. I fear that these arguments are 
not fit for the times. Are you exposed to these or greater 
dangers ? 

Exercise 32. 

[What is the Lat. for delightful to the eyes.] 
214. Are not your own dangers nearer to you than those of 
others 1 It cannot be denied that he is (a person) of a very oblig- 
ing character. Many persons say that their own dangers are 
nearer to them than those 1 1} of-others. They say that they are 
not prone to superstition. Might he l7) not have spent 18 * a more 
honourable life ? It was owing to you that our life was not taken 
away. Is philosophy' the best teacher of morals and discipline ? 
[No.] He used to say that Athens was the inventor of all 
branches-of-learning. It was owing to you that I did not turn out 
an orator. I had rather be like Cato than Pompey. Even Bal- 
bus is not f averse to ambition. It cannot be denied that (we) 
have need of a mind averse from superstition. Have we done 
more good or evil ? This is common to me and you. There is no 
one but understands that these things are common to the rich man 
and the poor man. I cannot but 1 * take these things in good part." 
I will strive that nobody 14 may pity me.* Is wisdom peculiar 7 to 
you ? [No.] I fear the boy will not be the survivor of his 
father. There is no doubt that we are come l8) into a very de- 
lightful place. 



§ 31. The Dative continued. 

215. All verbs may be followed by a dative of the thing or 
person to, for, or against which any thing is done. Hence — 



• Begin with « Catcnut and go on with * than Pompey.' 

t * Not even Balbus is.' t MUeret, not misereri. See 201, r. 



80 THE DATIVE. [§31.216-222. 

216. The dative follows verbs that signify advantage or dis- 
advantage ; verbs of comparing ; of giving and restoring ; of 
promising and paying ; of commanding and telling ; of trusting 
and entrusting ; of complying with and opposing ; of threatening 
and fciflg" angry, dec. 

217. 03" Of these verbs many are transitive, and govern 
the ace. 

(a) With these verbs the ace* expresses the immediate, the 
dot. the remoter object of the verb. 

218. (a) Verbs of comparing are also followed by the prepositions, cum, inter, 
and sometimes ad. 

(b) Of verbs that signify advantage and disadvantage, juvo, lado, delicto, 
and qffendo govern the ace. 

219. (c) Of verbs that signify command,* rego and gvberno govern the acc. 9 
tempero and modtror the ace. or dot. 

220. Tempera and moderor with the <£a*. are ' to moderate, 9 ' re- 
strain within proper limits :' in the ace. ' to direct 9 or 'govern. 9 
Temperare ab aliqua re = * to abstain from.' 

221. (a) Confer nostram longissimam eetatem cum eeternitate, 

Compare our longest life with eternity. 
Hominem cum homine comparat, He compares man 

with man. 
Vitam utriusque inter se conferte, Compare the Uves 

of both of them together. 

(b) Libris me delecto, I amuse myself with books. Offendit 

neminem, He offends nobody. Haec laedunt oculum, 
These things hurt the eye. Fortuna fortes ad-juvat, 
Fortune helps the bold. 

(c) Moderari animo, To restrain your feeling. Tempe- 

rare sibi, To restrain oneself. Temperare ab 
. injuria, To abstain* from (committing) injury. 

222. Vocabulary 30. 

(Verbs governing the dat. but followed by no preposition in English.) 
Advise, suadere.i suas, suas. 



b Jubeo takes ace. with infin. It may be followed by t ut ' with subj. if used 
absolutely, without the mention of a person. (Z.) 
J Monere (properly, to make a man think of something. D.) calls his attention 



f^*W 



§ 31. 222.] 

Believe, 

Command! 

Please, 

Displease, 

Envy, grudge, 

Help, aid, assist, 

Heal, core, 

Hurt, 

Indulge, 

Favour, 

Marry (of a female), 

Obey, 

Oppose, 

Pardon, 

Persuade, 

Resist, 

Spare, 

Threaten, 
To compare, 



THE DATIVE. 
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i credere, credid, credit ; (also to entrust, 
( with accua. of ichoi is entrusted), 

impPrare, av, at. 

placere, placu, placit. 

displicSre. 
S invidere, vid, vie (it may also have oeeve . 
* of the thing grudged). 

auxiliari ; subvCnire, ven, vent ; euccur- 
rere, curr, curs; opitulari, sublSvire 
and juvare take the accuse 

mederi.i 

ntfeere, nocu, noclt. 

indulgere, induls, indult. 

favere, lav, feut. 

nubSre, m nups, nupt (properly to veil). 
( parere (of the habit) obedire (ofparticw 
l lar acts). 

repugnare, av, at. 

ignoscgre, igndv, igndt. 

persuadere, suas, suas. 

resistere, restft, restit. 

parcSre, peperc et pars, pars et parctt. 
< minari (with accus. of the thing threat" 
I ened). 

comparare ; conferre,* tttl, collat. 



to something from which he is to draw an inference for himself by his own 
reason and good sense. Hortari appeals to his will; suadere, to his understand- 
ing. Suadere is to attempt to persuade ; persuadere is to advise effectually; to 
persuade. 

* Auxiliari (to make oneself a man's auxilium), to increase a person's strength ; 
to help. Juvare (allied to juvenis; properly to make youthful, powerful, active; 
hence) to help (one who is striping. D.) ; to facilitate the accomplishment of a 
purpose ; support. Opitulari (from opes), to aid with one's means, credit, re- 
sources, a person who is in great need or peril, from which he has no power to 
deliver himself. Subvenire (to come-under, i. e., to support) ; to come to the as- 
sistance of a person in difficulty or danger. Succurrere, to rim to the assist- 
ance of; which implies a more pressing danger; to succour. SubUvare, to 
raise a man up ; to hold him up ; to support : — figuratively, to alleviate, mitigate, 
lighten. (R.) AdjUvo and auxUior do not necessarily imply, that the person as- 
sisted needed assistance ; the other verbs do. Adjuvare (to help forward) often 
means to increase; enhance. (C.) 

i Mederi (to administer a remedy with good effect) relates rather to the sick 
person, or to the operation of the physician; sanare, to the disease, or to the 
operation of the medicine. (D.) 

m To be married is nuptam esse, and we find, nuptam esse cum aUquo. 

■ Conferre (to bring together), contendere (to stretch together), componere (to 

4* 



83 the dative. [§ 32. 223, 224. 

— . „_ _., u $ irasci. iritus ; succensere (of deep last- 

To be angry with, > . *_ ^ v *u j #• 

( tug' resentment), both govern dative. 

To injure, hurt, ledCre, lee, les (accus.). 

To delight, amuse, delectSre, iv, at (accus.). 

To offend, ' offende're, fend, fens {accus.). 

1 He threaten* me with death* should be 

In Latin, ' threatens death to me,* 

Exercise 33. 

[Which Interrog. particle is to be used when the answer would be c no ' ?] 

223. Do not hurt another. It is not every man who can 39 com. 
mand his mind. Is it easy to restrain (one's) mind ? It is 
the duty of a Christian to leave nothing undone, that 18 he may 
learn to govern his mind'. Ought (you) not to obey the laws ? 
We ought to be angry with vices', not with men. He promised 
to abstain from' injury. Venus married Vulcan (Vulcanus). 
It is the duty of a Christian to succour the miserable. They 
promised to abstain from (committing any) injury. I will ask 
him whether he can cure my head. I have left nothing undone 18 
that I might cure my head. It is strange that you should favour 
me. Do you envy (pi.) me or Balbus? I almost think 85 that I 
have opposed nature in vain. It shows" a great mind to spare 
the conquered. I warned my son to envy nobody. 14 Compare 
this peace with that war. I have unwillingly offended Caius. 
He threatens me with death every day. Do not grudge me my 
glory. There are some who 1 * 9 grudge me my glory. 



§ 32. The Dative continued. 

224. Sum with its compounds, except possum, governs the 
dative. 



place together), all express the bringing of things Into juxtaposition for the sake 
of instituting a comparison between them. From their meaning, one should 
say that conferre is to compare things, the difference of which will be obvious, 
as soon as they are brought together: contendere, to institute a close comparison. 
Ramshorn says, comparare is to compare things that are exactly similar, and 
form, as it were, a pair (par). But Cicero has : * conferre pugnantia, comparare 
contraria.* 
Succensere, because the anger is lasting. 



§ 32. 225-227.] the dative. 83 

225. Verbs compounded with prepositions, or with the adverbs 
bene, satis, male, generally govern the dative, but with many ex- 
ceptions. 

(a) Most of the verbs compounded with ad, in, inter, ob, 
pra, sub, con, govern the dot. 

(/?) Many of those compounded with ab, ante, de, e, post, pro, 
re, super, govern the dat. 

226. Some are transitive, and govern the accusative only; 
some govern the dative or the accusative with no difference of 
meaning ; and very many of them may be followed by the pre- 
positions* they are compounded with. 

227. Vocabulary 31. 

To be absent, abesse, abfui. 

To be present, adesse^ adfui (hence, to stand by). 

To be engaged in, interesse. 

To be in the way, to be prejudi- > obesse 

cial to, ) 

To be wanting, faii, deesse. r 

To be before, or at the head of, to > p r8Be8Se> 

command, > 

To profit, to do good to, to be ad- > prodeB8e . 

vantageous to, ) 

To survive, superesse. 

To oppose, obstare, stit, stit. 

To satisfy, satisfacSre, fee, fact. 

To confer benefits on, benefacSre, fee, fact. 

To prefer, antepSnere, ptfsu, ptfsit. 

To reckon one thing after, i. e., > mb6 ^ haMt 

as inferior to another, > 



p This is especially the case when the object is no personal circumstance, or 
cannot well be conceived as such, for then the preposition merely expresses a 
local relation. (G.) 

4 Preesens is used as the participle of adesse. Prcesentem esse expresses an 
immediate audible or visible presence ; adesse, presence generally, within some 
sphere belonging to us. An expected guest adest, when he is within our walls; 
but to be preesens, he must be in the same room with ourselves. Adesse relates 
to a person or thing to which one is near ; interesse, to an action that one is as- 
sisting at. (D.) 

r Abesse is simply to be absent or away; not to be there. Deesse is spoken of a 
thing that is wanting, the presence of it missed, because necessary to the complete- 
ness of a thing. Deficere is the inchoative of deesse, as prqficere to prodessee. (D.)* 

• Prodesse drops the d before those parts of sum that begin with a consonant. 



84 the dative. [§ 32. 228,229. 

Eng. To prefer death to slavery. 

j. { To reckon slavery after death (poathabere servitutem jnorti). 
t (Or, as the English.) 

Exercise 34. 

[Obs. * Better ' when it means l preferableJ * more satisfactory^ should be 
translated by satius.) 

228. It is wise** to prefer virtue to all things (transl. both 
ways). He says that he has done good to very many'. He 
says that he was not engaged in the battle. It is your business 
to stand by your friends. It is not every one who can satisfy the 
wise. It is the duty of a judge to assist (subvenio) an innocent 
man. He says that he will not* be wanting to his friends. 
Who commands the army ? I will ask who commands the army. 
I warned the boy to prefer nothing 14 to honourable conduct. 
How does it happen that all of you l9) prefer death to slavery ? 
It is belter to do good even to the bad, than to be wanting to the 
good. All of us 1 ** have been engaged in many' battles. To 
some courage is wanting, to others opportunity. « He promised 
that he would not be wanting either T to the time or to the oppor- 
tunity. Sometimes (402) fortune opposes our designs. There 
were some who m preferred death to slavery. 



229. Vocabulary 32. 

(Verbs that take the dot. or ace. without difference of meaning.) 

To flatter, fawn upon, adulari, adulatus. 

Lie near, border on, adjacere, jScu, jScit. 

Attend to, consider, ' { m ^ T ^ ni> tent {aa - ta CIcero • " 

i antecellere, cell \i(very rare); praestare," 

Excel, surpass, am superior to, < praestit, praestit (dot. beet with ante- 

t cellere). 
p .. { def Icgre,* fSc, feet (to revolt from, a, 

9 I ab; to, ad. Also with accus. to desert). 



t See note on the second of the Differences of Idiom. 
■ Let the verb be the last word in the sentence. 

* Translate as if it were, 'would be wanting neither to the time nor,' Ac. 

w So also the other verbs of going before, or surpassing: ante' or pree- cedere/ 
-currere, -venire, -vertere, Ac. (prcecedere has only the ace, in prose. Z.) 

* See 227, r. 



§32. 230.] THE DATIVE. 65 

( desp£rare (also with dt which governs 
To despair of, < the ablat., hence desperatus, given 

' over). 
To make sport of, make merry < illudgre, Ills, lQs (also followed by in 

with, mock, C with accus. or abUti). 

Fall upon, seize upon (of cares, J taceiiB ^ 7 ^tiw, et cesi| ce88il . 

<&c, assailing the mind), > 

Wait for, prssttflSri, atus.* 

Rival, emulate, semulari, atus.* 

Accompany, comitiri, atus. 

f praebere or prsstare se fortem (the latter 

To show oneself brave, 4c. J im ?, lying arf6m ' the former not n9CeB ' 

j sanly so ; prabSre se, to show one- 

I self; prsest&re se, to prove oneself). 

Grief, dttlor, Sris, m. 

Tuscan, Tuscus, a, am. 

Territory, ager, agri, m. 

Exercise 35. 

230. I will advise the boy to emulate the virtues of his father. 
Attend to what 5 (pi.) will be said. Let us not flatter the power- 
ful. The Tuscan territory borders on the Roman (territory). 
Did not words fail you ? Are the Veientes going to revolt from 
the Romans ? [No.] / almost think that the Lydians (Lydii) 
are going to revolt from king Cyrus. Does it show*' a brave mind 
to despair of one's (suns) fortunes ? Grief seized upon the whole 
(pmnis) army. It was owing to you 32 that the treaty between the 
cities of Rome and Lavihium was not renewed. I cannot but 18 
mock you. She never beheld Caius without 16 making merry 
with his folly. I will ask Balbus whom he is waiting for. There 
were some who mocked the boy. 



y So also invadere. 

« Expectare expresses merely a looking for the future in general ; opperiri, to 
be keeping oneself in readiness for an occurrence; prcBstolari, to be in readiness 
to perforin a service. (Rid. after Doderlein.) 

* ASmulor is sometimes said to govern the dot. in the sense of to envy; it does 
not however express simple envy, but the endeavour to equal or surpass a person, 
which may, or may not, be caused by envy. 

b % Whai i is here rel. (= those things, which). 



66 the dative. [§33. 231-233. 

§ 33. The Dative continued. (Verbs with two constructions.) 

231. (a) Dono, c circumdo, and several other verbs, take either 
a dative of the person and an accusative of the thing; or an accu- 
sative of the person and an ablative of the thing. 

Verbs of fearing take bl dat. of the person ybr whom one fears. 

232. (a) Cirdumdat urbem muro ; or, circumdat murum urbi, 

He surrounds the city with a wall. 
Ciceroni immortalitdtem donavit ; or, Ciceronem im- 
mortalitate donavit, (The Roman people) conferred 
immortality on Cicero. 

233. Vocabulary 33. 

(Verbs that take dat. of person with ace. of things or. ace. of person 

with abl. of thing.) 

Besprinkle, bespatter, adspergSre,* spers, spers. 

Surround, circumdSre, de*d, dat. 

Clothe oneself with, put on, induere, indu, indut. 

C exue*re, exu, exiit (accus. of person, ab- 
S trip off, ) lot. of thing. With accus. only 'to 

' throw off,' * put ofij' ' divest oneself o^' 
To cut off, prevent, obstruct, intercludSre* interclus, interclus. 

(Verbs with a different construction in different meanings.) 

cavere, cav, caut (cavere aliquem ;* to 

guard against ; be on one** guard 

against ; cavere alicui, to guard ; 

watch over; cavere or sibi cavere, to 

be on one's guard). 

( consulSre, sulu, suit (consulSre aliquem* 

I to consult ; consulSre alicui, to consult 

To consult, < for a person ; to consult his interest : 

consulere in aliquem, to proceed or 
take measures against a man). 
To wish well to, ctipere 6 alicui ; cupSre, cuplv, cuplt. 

To provide for the interests of ( prospicgre patriae, 
one's country, * providere patriae. 

c imponSre (aliquid alicui) ; with dat. only 
ay upon, J c tQ j mpose upon .» 

{ incumbSre rei ; incumbere in rem, toap- 
To lean upon, < ply oneself vigorously; to devote one- 

t self to. 



To beware, 



o So, impertire or impertlri. <* So, inspergSre. 

• Also cavere ab aliquo, or ab aliqua re. e So, bene, male, Ac. velle alicui. 



§ 33. 234, 235.] 
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Cruelly, 
Almost, nearly, 
Altar, 
Baggage, 
A camp, 
A mound, 
A ditch, 
To prepare, 

The state, 

To take a camp, 6c. 

Humanity, human feeling, 
Flight, 



A wall, 



A stone wall, 

234. [C. xx.]=£^*In English, 
other substantives, are 
Latin by adjectives. 



crudeliter. 

prope ; pene or psene. 

ara, ae,/. 

impedimenta (pZur.)properly hindrance*. 

castra (plur.). 

agger, e"ris, m. 

fossa, ae,/. 

parare, av, at. 

respublica, reipublica?, reipublicae, rem- 
publicam, Ac. 

exugre ; i. e. ' to strip the enemy (ace.) 
of their camp ' (ablai.). 

humanitas, atis,/. 

fuga, a?,/. 

murus, i, m. (the general term ; mania, 
from munlre, is the wall of a city for 
protection against enemies; paries, 
£tis, the wall of a building, allied to 
pars, portio, Ac. ; maceria, allied to 
raargo, the wall of an enclosure, e. g. 
of a garden or vineyard. D.) 

murus lapideus. 
substantives standing before and spoken of 
used adjectively, and must be translated into 



Exercise 36. 

235. I warned Caius whom to guard (subj.) against. Tar- 
quinius Priscus was preparing to surround the city with a stone 
wall. There is no one who is not aware that Cicero is watching 
over the state. He promised to consult 3 my interests. He im- 
posed on his own (men) that 55 he might the more easily impose 
on the Gauls. They have proceeded cruelly against Caius. It 
remains that (ut) we should consult our own interests. That 
basest (person) has bespattered me with his praises. I have per- 
suaded Caius to devote himself to the state. The Romans have 
taken the camp of the Gauls. He hopes to take the baggage of 
the Gauls. Do not divest yourself of your human-feeling 7 . 
Caesar surrounded his camp with a mound and ditch. I pity the 
old man (who is) now almost given-over. I will warn Balbus not 
to throw off his human-feeling. Consult for yourselves : provide 
for the interests of your country. 



88 THE DATIVE. [§34.236-241. 

§ 34. Verbs that take a second Dative. 

236. Sum, with several other verbs, may govern two datives, 
(a. 6.) The second dative expresses the purpose or some similar notion. 
It is the common construction to express the purpose for which a man 
coma, or tends another. 

237. (c) A second dative often stands after sum, where toe 
should use the nominative. Such verbs as proves, serves, dec. 
may often be translated by sum with the dative ; and an adjective 
after « to be ' may often be translated into Latin by the dot. of a 
substantive. 

238. (d) The English verb « have ' may often be translated by 
sum with a dative/ 

(Eng.) I hate a hat. I have two hats. 

(Lot) There is a hat to me. There are two hats to me. 

It is obvious that the ace. after t have i will be the nam. before 'to 6c;' 
the nom. before € Aaw,' the dot. after ' to be. 1 

239. (e) In 'erf mihi nomenj the name is either in the nom., the dot., or 
(less commonly) the gen. 

The construction with the dot. is even more common (in the case of 
Roman names) than the regular construction with the nom. It is an 
instance of attraction, the name being attracted into the case of 
mihi. (E.) 

240. (/) The dative of a personal pronoun is often used to point out, in an 
animated way, the interest of the speaker, or the person addressed, in 
what is said. 

241. (a) Pausanias, rex Lacedsemoniorum, venit Atticis aux- 
ilio, Pausanias, king of the Lacedemonians, came 
to the assistance of the Athenians. 

(b) Pericles agros suos dono, reipublicae dedit, Pericles 

gave his estates as a present to the state. 

(c) Magno mdlo est hominibus avaritia, Avarice is a great 

evil (or, very hurtful) to men. 
Ipse sibi odio erit, He will be odious (or, an object of 
dislike) to himself 

(d) Fuere Lydiis multi ante Crcesum reges, The Lydians 

had many kings before Crozsus. 

(e) C. M arcius, cui cognomen postea Coriolano fuit, Caius 



f So 'can have* may be translated by t poiest esse. 1 
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§£& 242.] THE DATIVE. 89 

Marcius, whose surname was afterwards Coriola- 
nus. — Fond nomen ArethUsa est, The name of the 
fountain is Arethusa. (Nomen Mercuru est mihi, 
My name is Mercury.) 
(Jf) At tibi repente paucis post diebus venit ad me 
Caninius, But, behold, a few days afterwards 
Caninius comes to me. 

242. Vocabulary 34. 

(Verbs that are often followed by two datives.) 

(1) With auxilio (assistance). 

Come, venire, ven, vent. 

Send, mittere, mis, miss. 

Set out, proficisci, profectus. 

(2) With culpa, vitio, crimini. 

To impute as a fault, culpa? dare, de*d, dat (with ace. of thing). 

To reckon as a fault, turn into a > vitio * vertBre, vert, vers (with ace. of 
fault, ) thing). 

(3) To give as a present, dono or muneri,h dare (with ace. of thing). 

To be a hindrance, impedimento esse. 

To be a reproach, to be disgraceful, opprobrio i esse. 
To be hateful, odio esse. 

To be detrimental, detrimento esse. 

To be an honour, to be honourable, honori esse. 
To be very advantageous, magna? utilitati esse. 

To mean * i B ^ ve ^ e ; m ** t * *®*> Ac, » t0 ** U8e< * a0 " 

* (. cording to the person meant. 

To throw himself at any body's ( se i ad alicujus pedes, or alicui ad pedes 

feet, ( projicgre, j6c, ject. 



f VUium is any Jlaw, blemish, or fault; whatever makes a thing imperfect. 
It may therefore be found in things as well as in actions and persons. Culpa 
\b fault ; whatever is blamable ; hence tritium may be used for culpa, but culpa 
not always for vitium. Scelus always implies a wicked intention; culpa not al- 
ways, but often only a want of prudence, caution, Ac. 

h Aprcemium is given to reward, with reference to the merit of the receiver: 
a danum, to produce joy, with reference to the gratuitousness of the gift : a 
munus, to express affection or favour, with reference to the sentiment of the 
giver. (D.) 

> Prdbrum is ' what a person may be reproached with :' opprobrium is ( what 
he is (or has been) reproached with ;' ' a reproach ' actually made. (D.) 

k That is, not what one's meaning is, but what one means by such conduct. 

i Projicere se alicui ad pedes, which Krebs formerly objected to, is quits 
correct : (See Cic. Sest. 11 ; Cms. B. G. 1, 31.) 



90 THE ACCUSATIVE. [§35.243-245. 

[C. xxi.] Cr* What* is sometimes used for l how* (quam): sometimes for 
'how great* (quantus). 

Exercise 37. 

243. He promises to come* to the assistance of the Helvetii. 
Timotheus set out to the assistance of Ariobarzanes. m It was 
owing to you, that I did not throw myself at Caesar's feet. It is 
the part of a wise man always to fear for himself. There is no 
doubt that (66) he is going to consult the interests 11 of Caius. I 
fear that these things will not 58 prove an honour to you. I don't 
understand what he means (by it). It is very honourable to 
you, to have been engaged in such i0) a battle. There is no doubt 
that superstition ought to be a reproach to a man. They turn my 
greatest (see Index L) praise into a fault. I hope that men will 
understand howr odious cruelty is to all men. I will warn Caius 
howp advantageous it is to keep one's word. He says that he has 
not many slaves. I will ask them what they mean. I will not 
object (87. 91.) to their imputing this to me as a fault. He pro- 
mised 8 to give them the island of Lemnos as a present. Might 
you not have brought l8) a charge of immorality against Caius ? 87 



<\ 

§ 35. The Accusative. 

244. (a) Many intransitive verbs become transitive when com- 
pounded with a preposition that governs the accusative ; and a 
few when compounded with a preposition that governs the abla- 
tive.' 

Of these, those that are not deponent have generally a passive voice. 

245. (h) Neuter verbs may take a substantive of kindred 
meaning or origin in the accusative ; and verbs of tasting or 
smelling of take the thing in the accusative. 



» G. is. 

n Part, in rua with the proper tense of rum. 

Say : ' It is for a great honour.' 

p ' How* must be translated by quantus. 

« With many of them the preposition is often repeated ; and with others the 



§35. 246-249.] the accusative. 91 

246. (c) Other neuters are used transitively to express a tran- 
sitive notion combined with their own proper notion. 

Thus, sitire (to thirst) =r ' to desire as a thirsty man desires :' horrire 
= ' to fear, and express my fear by shuddering ;' properare mortem, 
'to cause death, and to cause it in haste? — This figurative use of neuter 
verbs is common to all languages. 

247. It has been already mentioned that the accusative of neuter pro- 
nouns is found with verbs, with which the accusative of a substantive 
would be wholly inadmissible. # 

248. (a) Pythagdras Persarum Magos adiit, Pythagoras vis- 

ited the Persian magi. 
Pythagdras multas regiOnes barbarOrum pedibus 

obiit,* Pythagoras travelled over many countries of 

the barbarians on foot. 
Postumia tua me convenit, Your Postumia has been 

with me. 

(b) Somniare somnium, To dream a dream. Servire 

servitutem, To suffer a slavery; to be a slave. 
Ceram die re, To smell of wax. 

(c) Sitire honOres, To thirst for honours. 

Idem gloriatur, He makes the same boast. Idem pec- 
cat, He commits the same sin. Multa peccat, He 
commits many sins. • 

249. Vocabulary 35. 

(TransUioe compounds of Intransitive Verbs.) - 

Attack, aggrSdi, ior, aggressus. 

Visit, ad Ire, 8 adii, adttum. 

To enter into a partnership, * colre societatem ; coeo.t 

To stir out of the city, \ urbeni < but better > urbe exc6dgre > ce88 > 

( cess. 



abL is more common than the ace. ; excedere and egredi, in their proper mean- 
ing of going out, should be followed by e or the all. But Livy has urbem 
excedere. 

r Ob in oberroy Ac., seems to be an abbreviation of amb, &p$i. (D.) 
■ Vtsere is, to pay a visit as a friend or companion ; adire, to visit on busi- 
ness, or in consequence of some want; convenire, to visit, on business or not; 
salutare, to pay a complimentary visit. (D.) 
t The compounds of to have generally perf. u, not ivi. 
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To esceed the bound, of mode- ) moAum exoMgre 

ration, > 

To die, mortem obire, obii, obi turn; obeo. 
To call upon; have an interview > o^- v€ vent 

with ; henee, to speak to, S 

To come to a determination ; to > ^g^^ ^re. 

adopt a resolution, S 

To encounter death, mortem oppStere, petivi, petii, petit. u 

To smell ot, dlere, olu et olev, ollt et olet. * 

To have a strong smell of; to > jgdoiore.' 

smack of; * ) * 

To taste of (i. e. have taste or ( sapgre, io (per/, rare, eaplv et sapu* 

flavor of), I sapit). 

To thirst for, sitlre, Iv, It. 

To boast of| gloriari, atus. 

To grieve for, dttlere, dolu, dolit. 

To sail past or along, pretervShi, vectus. 

Hardly any body, nemo fere (' almost nobody*). 

Coast, ora, m,f. 

Speech, oratio, dnis,/. 

Antiquity, antiquitas, atis,/. 

Citizens, civis, m. etf. 

Wonderful, mlrus, a, um. 

To dream, somniare, av, at ; somnium, * dream. 

Herb, herba, ae,/. 

Honey, mel, mellis, n. 

Exercise 38. 

[How must the infin. be translated after to persuade 7] 
250. It cannot be denied that you have dreamt a wonderful 
dream. He published-a-proclamation that nobody 14 should stir 
from the city. I won't object to your entering into a partner- 
ship (87. 91) with me. 6 ) Have you entered into a partnership 
with Balbus or with Caius ? He has commissioned me to have 
an interview with Caesar. The honey (pi.) smells of that herb. 
His whole speech smacks of antiquity. Does not Caius's speech 



■ Obire mortem, or diem supremum (for which obire is used with the ace, 
omitted), is only spoken of a natural death, which the mortem obiens simply 
suffers ; oppetere mortem is, if not to seek it, yet at least to meet it with firmness 
and a disregard of life. (D.) 

▼ Re has in many compounds the meaning of forth; thus redoUre, 'to 
smell forth ;' ' to emit a smell. 1 It thus becomes a strengthening prefix : Doder- 
leva thinks that, as such, it is possibly the Greek ipt. 
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smack of Athens ? It is the duty of a good citizen to encounter 
death itself for the state. Ought he not to have encountered" } 
death for the state ? Mar cell us sailed past the coast of Sicily 
(Sicilia). Three hundred of us 19 ) have come to this determi- 
nation. There is hardly any body who has not (44, (3) ) come 
to this determination. I fear he will not 58 choose to enter into 
a partnership with me'. I fear he will enter into a partnership 
with Caius. May a Christian thirst' for honours ? He makes 
the same hoast as 9 ) Cicero. I cannot but 18 grieve for the death 
of Hortensius. It is a difficult (matter) to put off all (one's) 
human-feeling 7 . Both you and Balbus have exceeded the bounds 
of moderation. There are some who exceed the bounds of 
moderation. 



§ 36. The Accusative continued. 

251. (a) Verbs of asking, teaching, and concealing, may have 
two accusatives, one of the person and another of the thing. 

252. But very frequently (and with some verbs always) either 
the person or the thing is governed by a preposition. 

Obs. Thus doceo, to give information, prefers the ablative with de. 
After peto, and sometimes after the other verbs of begging, the person 
is put in the abl. with a : and after rogo i inierrdgo, Ac, the thing often 
stands in the abl. with de. 

253. (c) Transitive verbs that take two nominatives in the pas- 
sive, take two accusatives in the active, one being in a sort of 
apposition to the other. 

The apposition accusative completes the meaning of the verb, which 
cannot form a complete predicate by itself. 

Such verbs are verbs of calling) appointing to an office, considering, 
Ac, together with/octo, efficio } reddo, 6c. 

The second accusative is often an adjective. 

254. (d) With facio and efficio a sentence with ut is often found 

instead of the second accusative ; and when the accusative of the 

first verb represents the same person or thing as the nom. of the 

second, it is generally omitted. 

(Eng.) The sun makes all things (to) flourish. 
(Lot.) The sun makes that all things should flourish. 



94 the accusative. [§36.255-257. 

(Eng.) He had Lysis for (or, as) his master. 

{Lai.) He had Lysis his master ( = as his master). 

255. [C. xxn.] (Kr ' For ' and * as ' are to be untranslated, 
when the noun that follows can be placed in apposition to another 
noun in the sentence. 

256. (a) Racilius me primum sententiam rogdvit, RaciMus asked 

me my opinion first. 
(Verres) parentes pretium pro sepultura llberum pos- 

cibat, Verres used to demand of parents a payment 

for the burial of their children. 
Quis musicam docuit Epaminondam? Who taught 

Epaminondas music ? 
Nihil nos celat, He conceals nothing from us. 

(b) Socrates totlus mundi se incolam et civem arbitrabatur, 

Socrates used to consider himself an inhabitant and 
citizen of the whole world. 

(c) Mesopotamiam fertilem efficit Euphrates, The Eu- 

phrates makes Mesopotamia fertile. 
Homines cacos reddit cupiditas et avaritia, Desire and 
avarice render men blind. 

(d) Fac ut sciam 9 w or (with ut omitted) fac sciam, Let me 

know. 
Temperantia s€dat appetitiones, et efficit, ut ha rectse 
ratidni pareant, Temperance quiets the appetites, and 
causes them to obey right reason. 

257 . Vocabulary 36. 

Ask, rtfgare,* iv, at. 

»^ J petgre, petlv, petii, petit (person to be 

C governed by ab.). 



» In comic writers the ace. is often expressed : ( Eum ita facianus, ut quod 
viderit, non viderit.' ( Ego tefaciam, ut miser sis. 1 ( Neque potui Vencrem 
facers, ut propitiaesset mihi.' 

* Petert and rogSre are the mQst general expressions of a wish to obtain, 
whether in the way of a request or a demand ; thus standing between poscere and 
orarty but somewhat nearer to orQre. Of the two, rogare relates immediately 
to the person applied to, ptttrt to the favour asked. PostiUSre and exlgere 
denote a simple demand (without any accessory notion to strengthen it) as a 
quiet declaration of the trill .* but in postulare the stress lies on the wish and wilt 
of the person making the demand ; in exigtrt on the legal obUgaUon of the per- 
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Claim, require, demand, \ P 08 ^ *!' St j **"*<*> P°P 08C » pos - 

™ H ' ' * ctt ; flagitare, Iv, at. 

Beseech, obsecrare, av, at. 

Pray, orare, av, at. 

Adjure, obtestari, tatus. 

Teach, dttcgre, docu, doct. 

TJnteach, dedbcere. 

Conceal, celare, av, at. 

To teach Socrates to play on the \ Socratem fidibus doctire (i. e. 'to 

lyre, I teach him with the strings'). 
To think = to imagine, putare, av, at. 

To think, or to be of opinion = < censere* (the word for delivering an 

to deliver it as my opinion, (. opinion in the senate-house). 

„, A ,. . A . . , nn C existimare = exoBstimare, Ho pronounce 

To think = to reckon, judge,con- \ i J , u»* ^ 

., < judgment after a valuation ;' arbitrari, 

' ( ( to decide as an arbiter. 1 

To think, as opposed to know, oplnari, atus. 

Not only, but also, \ non "oil™-** etiam ? * non *° lxim 

( — verum etiam. 

To give much information about, multa docere de (the person in aosus.). 

Again and again r= most earnestly, etiam atque etiam. 

Experience, usus, us, m. 

Just := fair, right, equitable, aequus, a, um. 

Discourse, sermo, onis, m. 

Exercise 39. 

258. Experience, the best master, has taught me many 7 things. 
Who taught you to play upon the lyre ? I ask you' (thee) again 
and again not to desert me. I will not conceal from you the dis- 
course of Titus Ampius. I fear that he is preparing 58 to conceal 
those things from his parents. He had warned Caius not to con- 
ceal any thing 14 from his parents'. These things I not only ask 
of you, but also demand. Who taught you those* (bad) manners 
(of yours) ? I will unteach you those manners (of yours). The 
Gauls have given me much information about their own affairs. 



son against whom it is made. Poseere and JlagUdre denote an emphatic de- 
mand : but the poscens only demands in a decided manner, from a feeling of 
right or power, the ftagiians with passion and impetuosity under the influence 
of a vehement desire. (D .) Hence Jlagitare may be ( to demand importunately ;' 
( to importune.* 

* Censdre is followed by the ace. with infin. ; or, if the opinion is given to be 
followed, by ut with the subj. ; but the ut is often omitted. 

y Iste is the demonstrative of the second person ( that of yours.* 
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I fear that you will not .consider yourselves citizens of the whole 
world. Religion will make us obey the laws of virtue; He 
thought* it just, that citizens (ace) should 81 spare citizens (p. 14, 
15, a). There is hardly any body but thinks it just that you 
should spare me. 
259. Vocabulary 37. 

(Impersonate with ace.) 
It escapes me, me fugit, fallit ; praeterit* 

Unless I am mistaken, nisi me fallit. 

It is becoming, decet. 

It is unbecoming, dedecet. 

(Eng.) It is becoming (or unbecoming) to (or in) an orator to be angry. 

(Lot.) It becomes (or misbeseems) an orator to be angry. 

Exercise 40. 

[Of sanSre and mediri, which relates principally to the skill of the 
physician? (222,1.)] 

260.. Three hundred of us, 91 unless I am mistaken, survive. 
I do not forget (it does not escape me) to how many dangers we 
are exposed. You, such is your temperance, 9 have learned to rule 
your mind. It is not every one who can 19 cure the mind. I will 
ask Caius, whether he can cure the mind. All of us not only 
ask you for peace', but even demand it (of you). It is your duty 
to succour the citizens now almost despaired of. It becomes a 
wise man not to be disturbed in adversity. It is becoming to a 
boy to hear much, to speak little. It is, not unbecoming in an 
orator to pretend 7 to be angry. 8 It does not escape me, how odi- 
ous 50 impiety is to the good. 



XI. 
§ 37. The Ablative. 



261. (a) The ablative expresses the means or instrument, and 
often the cause or manner. 



» Censebat. Censere should be used when the opinion is the expression of a 
settled conviction. 

* L&tet me and UUet mihi> though they occur in Justin, Pliny, Ac, should be 
avoided. (C.) 
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262. (b) The price for which a thing is bought, sold, valued, or 
done, is put in the ablative, 

263. (c) The adjectives tnagno, parvo, &c, are generally put 
by themselves, the substantive pretio being understood. 

264. But some of these adjectives often stand alone in the geni- 
tive, especially after verbs of valuing at such a price, with which 
this is the regular construction. 

(d) Tanti and quanti (with their compounds), plurit, minarit, always stand 
in the genitive. With verbs of valuing, magni, parvfrnaximi, minimi, 
plurimi, also stand in the gen. ; but magno, permagno, and parvo, are 
found in the abl. also with aatimare. With verbs of price, magno, per- 
magno, parvo, mvnimo, plurimo, nimio, vili, stand in the ablative. 

<c) The substantives, Jfocri, nauci, nihiU, pUi, Ac, also stand in the gen. 
after verbs of valuing. 

& MuUi I are not used, but \ ""^ 
Majorisb 3 i plum. 

265. (a) Terra vestlta est fioribus, Kerbis, arboribus, frugibus, 

The earth is clothed with flowers, herbs, trees, 
fruits. • 

Cornibus tauri se tutantur, Bulls defend themselves 
with their horns. 

(b) Viginti talentis unam oratidnem Isocrates vendidit, 

Isocrates sold one oration for twenty talents. 

(c) Vendit6ri expSdit rem venire quam plurimo, It is for 

the interest of the seller that the thing should be sold 
for as high a price as possible. 

(d) Te quotidie pluris facio, I value you more every day. 

(e) Totam rempublicam focci non facere, Not to care a 

lock of wool (or, as we should say, a straw, or 
rush) for the whole state. 

266. Vocabulary 38. 

To value, ffisttmare, av, it. 

To hold cheap, parvi pendSre ; pSpend, pens. 

_ ( stare, ste*t ; or constare (with dot. of 

Toco8t > i pa-vm). 

To sell (intran8.) ; to be sold, venire, 6 eo, veniv, and venu, 



b The passage in Phedrus, ' Multo majoris alap© mecum veneunt,' is per- 
haps the only instance. (B.) 
• Vtnire = vgnum ire, to go to sale, from an old substantive vdnut. So, Te- 
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To sell, vendere, vendid, vendit. 

To buy, 5m2re, em, empu 

More highly, for more, dearer, pluris. 

For less, mindris. 

For as much — as, tanti— quantL 

For just as much as ; for no more ) tantldem-<manti. 

than, ) 

For how much, quanti 7 

Too dear, nimio. 

To reckon or think nothing of; nihil! facCre. 

Not to care a straw for, J flocc * ****? <**"? * to »■** L * 

C reckon it * at a lock of wooF .) 

Not to care that for it, non hujus fac&re. 

Peck, mtfdius, i, m. 

Wheat, triticum, i, n. 

Sesterce,<t sestertius, i, m. 

Merchant, mercator, oris, m. 

(Eng.) To cost a person much (or dear). 

(Lai.) To stand to a person at much. 

[G. xzui.] J^r When one, two, Ac, mean one, two, Ac, apiece or for each, they 

must be translated by the distributive numerals, singuli, bird, Ac. 

Exercise 41. 

267. That victory cost the Carthaginians {Pcmi) much blood. 
It cannot be denied that that victory cost us much blood. Mer- 
chants do not sell for no more than they bought (at). He says 
that he does not care a straw for my glory. I will ask him for 
how much he bought these things. I sell my (goods) for as much 
as Caius. The peck of wheat was at two sesterces. For how 
much does wheat sell ? Epicurus thinks nothing of pain. There 
is hardly any body* 9 who does not (44, (3) ) hold his own things 
cheap. I do not care that for you. My life is valued at ten' 
asses a day. 6 It is foolish to hold one's own (blessings) cheap. 
He says that I have bought these things too dear. .Merchants 
never sell for less than they bought (at). I will ask what 81) corn 
is selling for. 



nun-dgre, ven-dgres: venum d&e. Tacitus has posita vino, exposed for sale. 
Vmeo is conjugated like eo f having venii rather than vlnivi for per/., and imperf. 
veniebam as well as venibam. No imperat. ; no supines, gerunds or participles. 

* A Roman coin, worth about three and a half cents Federal money. A thou- 
Hand sestertii made one sestertvum, which was a sum, not a cava. 

• Denis in diem assibus. 
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§ 38. The Ablative continued. 

268. (a) Verbs of abounding, filling, loading, &c., and their 
opposites, such as verbs of wanting, depriving of, emptying of f 

govern the ablative. 

269. (6) But of these Zgeo and indtgeo (especially the latter) govern the geni- 
tive also. 

270. (c) Some verbs of freeing from, removing from, differing 
from, being at a distance from, &c, are sometimes followed by the 
ablative, but generally (in prose) by a preposition. f 

271. (d) Fungor, fruor, utor (with their compounds), potior, 

vescor, dignor, glorior, take the ablative : as does also super sedeo. 
But potior takes the genitive, when it means t to obtain sovereign 
power over.* 

272. (a) Pericles florebat omni genere virtutis, Pericles was 

eminent in every kind of virtue (i. e. admirable 
quality). 

(b) Res maxime necessariae non tarn artis indigent, quam 

laboris, The most necessary things do not require 
skill so much as labour. 

(c) Athenienses bello liberantur, The Athenians were res- 

cued from the (threatened) war. 
Leva me hoc onere, Relieve me from this burden. 

(d) Divitiis, nobUitate, viribus, multi male utuntur, Many 

men make a bad use of riches, noble birth, (and) 
strength. 
Augustus Alexandria br e\i potltus est, Augustus soon 
gained possession of Alexandria. 

273. Vocabxjlaey 39. 

(Verbs governing the ablative.) 
To deprive of, privare, av, at. 

To bereave of, deprive of, orbare, av, at. 

To rob of (by open violence as an ) m s 8 5t . 

enemy), > 

To be without < carere,h carui tt cassus sum, carite* 

' c cass. 



f With defendere, exaolvSre, exonerdre, lev are, the ablative alone is to be pre- 
ferred. (Z.) 
* Expilare, compil&re are ' to plunder,' as robbers. 
k Carsre is simply ' to be without ;' egere is ' to need, to want ;' indigire i* * to 
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THE ABLATIVE. 



[§38. 273. 



To stand In need ofJ need, re- < e*gere (ablat. or gen.) or indlgere {which 
quire, ( is stronger) egSre, egui, . 



from, 
To ate, 

To discharge, perform, 
To enjoy, 
To feed on, live on, eat, 

To boast of; 

To make the same boast, 



To rest or lean upon, 

To rejoice, 

Medicine, 

Milk, 

Flesh, 

Cheese, 

Fever, 

Quite, 

Debt, 

A heavy debt, 
Severity (of a disease), 
Disease, 
Perversely, 



fiti, usus. 

fungi, functus ; perrungi {stronger). 

frui, fruitus, and fructua, 

vescik (no per/.). 
J gloriari ; also followed by • de ' and by 
C 'in 1 when it signifies ( to glory in.* 

idem gloriari. 

niti, nlsus and nixus ; in aliquo niti, is 
'to lean on a person for support, 
that is, ( to rest with' in the sense of 
depending upon his exertions, Ac. 

gaudere, gavisus. 

mediclna,i ae, /. 

lac, lactis, n. 

caro, carnis,/. 

caseus, i, m. 

febris, is,/, (abl. 1.). 

plane. 

ess alienum, another man's money; 
ass saris, n. copper. 

magnum es alienum. 

gravitas, atis,/. 

morbus, i, m. 

perverse. 



(Eng.) Make a bad (perverse, <fcc.) use of it. 
(Lai.) Use ill (perversely, Ac.). 



feel that I want ;' the in expressing intra animum. With reference to an advan- 
tage desired, carfre is simply, ' to be without a desirable good,' egere, ' to be 
without an indispensable good.' (D.) This seems to be the proper limitation of 
Cicero'Pdefinition ; that carert is 'egere eo quod habere velis.' 

i Also with a, ab. 

k Vesci is the most general expression for supporting life by food, including 
edere and bibere as the actions of men, pasci and pot&re as the actions of beasts. 
When vesci relates, as it generally does, to eating, it denotes any manner of eat- 
ing, chewing, swallowing, Ac. : whereas edere, comedgre supposes the manner in 
which a man eats, by biting and chewing. In vesci the principal notion is the 
purpose of eating, the support of life ; in edere, the meant by which life is sup- 
ported, the action of eating. (D.) 

l Medicamentum or medicamen is a medicine with reference to its material 
substance, as it is prepared by an apothecary : medicina, with reference to Its hsaU 
ing power, a* it is prescribed by a physician ; remedium is a preventive, a remedy 
against an impending evil. (D.) 



*T 
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Exercise 42. 

[Should 'every day 1 be translated by indies, or by quotidic, when there 
fs no progressive increase from one day to another 7] 

274. Do not deprive another of his praise 7 . I rejoice that 
you are quite without fever. The body, to be (ut) in good healthy 
requires many things. 5) Nature herself admonishes us every 
day how few things we require. He promised to sot me free from 
my debt. Have I not set you free from a heavy debt ? Many 
men make a perverse use of reason. They live on milk, cheese, 
flesh. It was owing to you 92 that I was not bereaved of my 
children. But a Tittle more* 4 and Caius would have been bereaved 
of his children. It is not every man who can think nothing of 
pain. It is a disgraceful thing (for a man) to boast of his vices. 
May I not make the same boast as Cyrus ? I will exhort Caius 
to discharge (75) all the duties of life. The safety of the state 
depends upon you alone (in te uno). Do men alone feed on flesh ? 
[No.] The severity of disease makes us require* 4 medicine 
(gen.). 



275. The manner or cause , and any word that restricts the 
meaning of another to a particular part of a thing spoken of, is 
put in the ablative. 

276. Vocabulary 40. 

Lame of one foot, claudus altera pSde. 

(Adjectives* followed by the abl.) 

Worthy, deserving of, dignus, a, um. 

Unworthy, indignus,™ a,um. 

Banished, extorris, is, com. gend. (from ex terrd).* 

Relying on, frdtus, a, um. 

Contented, contentus, a, um. 

Endued with, praeditus, a, um. 

To deserve, dignus, um, Ac., esse. 

Censure, reprehensio, 5nis,/. 

* Adjectives signifying want ox freedom from, (vacuus, liber, &c.), take the abl, 
or the abl with o, ab. 

m Dignus andindignus are (less commonly) followed by the genitive. 

n Prqfitgus is one who has fled from his country ; exsul and extorris imply 
that the person is under sentence of banishment. Extorris relates rather to the 
misery of the exile ; exsul, to his punishment and disgrace. (D.) 



102 the vocative. [§39. 277, 278. 

Punishment, pouia, »*/. 

Severe (of punishment, Ac.), gravis, is, e. 

Motion, motus, us, m. (what declens. 1 why?) 

Reality, res, rei, /. 

Name, nSmen, mis, n. 

(Eng.) He deserves to be laced. 9 

(Lot.) He is a deserving (person) who ehouid be loved (dignus est 
qui amitur). 

(Eng.) To inflict punishment on a person. 

(Lot.) To affect ( =: visit) a man with punishment (aliquem 
poani afficSre). 

Exercise 43. 

277. Are they deserving of praise', who have done these 
things ? [No.] I think this man deserving not of censure only, 
but also of punishment. These things are unworthy of us. I 
cannot but think 19 these things unworthy of us. He has threat- 
ened me with 4 * severe punishment. I have said this (pZ.), relying on 
your compassion. There is no doubt that he will inflict a severe 
punishment upon you. Nature is contented with a little. Age- 
silaus was lame of one foot. Had you rather be blind, or lame 
of one foot ? The mind is endued with perpetual motion. It 
cannot be doubted that the mind is endued with perpetual motion. 
It cannot be denied that he sold his country for gold. He is an 
orator not in reality but in name. He is a boy in age. He 
deserves to be praised by all. It is not every one who can heal 
the diseases of the mind. It cannot be denied that he is banished 
from his country. There are some who 1M deny-that these things 
are unworthy of us. 



XII. 

§ 39. The Vocative. (Attraction of the Vocative.) 

278. Sometimes, in poetry, a vocative is used instead of a nomi- 
native after the verb.p 

• So, he doe* not deserve to be, dc, ( indignus est, qui,' <&c. 

P Examples in .poetry are Matutine pater, ecu Jane libentius audi*. (Hor.) 
Tune Ule Odryaice Phintus rex inclytus orce ? Tu Phaebi comes, et nostro dilecte 
parenii? (Val. Flac.) So in Greek S\0u rJto yivoio I (Theocr.) (K.) 
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Another vocative has generally preceded, and this second vocative is 
otto acted into agreement with it; but sometimes it merely refers to a 
nominative of the second person. 

(a) The phrase i macte virtute esto !' (a blessing on your valour I or, 
good luck to your valour!) is probably an example of this construction, 
made being the vocative of mactus from mag-ere* (to increase, enrich, 
<&c). The only objection to this explanation is L ivy's adverbial use 
of made with the infinitive. (See example: juberem made virtute 
esse.) (K.) 

279. (b) On the other hand, a nominative sometimes stands in 
apposition to a vocative, or where a vocative would be the regular 
construction. 

This is especially the case with solus, unus, primus. 

280. (a) Macte virtute esto ! A blessing on your valour ! or, 

* Go on in your valour P 

Macti virtute, milites Romani, este ! Good lucky O 

Roman soldiers, to your valour ! 

Juberem macte virtute esse, &c. 1 would say, a bless- 
ing on your valour ! &c. 

(b) Audi tu, populus ATbanus ! Listen, ye people of 

Alba! 

Salve primus omnium parens patriae appellate ! Hail 

thou, the very first who was ever called the father 

of his country ! 

281. Vocabulary 41. 

Dutiful affection, piety,' pietas, atis, /. 

Towards, in (with accus.). 

r ave, salve" {imperatives of the 2d conju- 
Hail, farewell ! < gation — vale, valeto is only fare- 

C well !). 

The toga,t \ t0 £ a > ffi » /• (*■ °PP osed t0 the m ***" 

I tary cloak, it means the civil gown). 



* The root mag (the Greek /icy) of this obsolete verb is still found in magnus 
and maddre (to present with ; to honour). (D.) 

r Pietas ib dutiful affection (towards the gods, one's parents, relations, country, 
and even benefactors), arising from a natural feeling : caritas (properly their dear- 
ness to us) is founded on reason and txjust appreciation of their value. 

* That ave was a morning, salve an evening salutation, does not appear to be 
established. Suetonius makes salve the morning, and vale the evening saluta- 
tion. (See Bdbicht.) 

t A woollen upper garment, covering the whole body, and forming the ordi- 
nary dress of a Roman citizen. It was iJUno&ng robe, covering the left arm, 
but leaving the right at liberty. 
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r triumphus, i, m. (a public procession 
A triumph, < granted by a decree of the senate to a 

' victorious general). 
To gain a triumph tor a victory > de ^ ex Q ^ ataamvibMnm 

over the Gauls, > 

To lead the captives in triumph, captivos per trramphum ducSre. 
People," ptfpulus, i, to. (the vocat. not in use). 

Exercise 44. 

282. A blessing on thy valour, Titus Manilas, and* on thy 
piety towards thy father and thy country ! Hail thou, the first 
who has deserved a triumph in a civil gown ! Hear, O people 
of Rome ! A blessing, O citizens, on your dutiful-affection 
towards your country ! A blessing, O boy, on your diligence ! 
You, such is your diligence, 9) will soon finish the business. His 
diligence is as great as* 1 his abilities. It cannot be denied that 
(86) his diligence is as great as his ability. There is no doubt 
that he told many falsehoods about his age, that (63) he might 
appear younger (than he is). It cannot be denied that he told 
many falsehoods, that he might not be banished. I ask you again 
and again to succour (75) me. There were some who 10 * denied 
that I had deserved a triumph. 



x 



XIII. 

§ 40. The Passive Voice. 

283. (a; The agent after a passive verb (which is regularly under the gov- 
ernment of a or ah) is sometimes put in the dative, especially in poetry, 
and after the participle in due. 

284. The accusative after the active verb (the object) becomes the nomi- 
native before the passive verb, 

285. (b) But verbs that govern the dative in the active are 
used impersonally in the passive ; so that the nominative before the 
English verb becomes the dative after the Latin verb. 

286. (c) Vap&lo, vnneo, Jio, having a passive meaning, have also a poaawe 
construction. 



» Not in the sense of folk or folks, as in English, but of a people, 
* Ac (See 4, d.) 
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287. [C. xxiv.] 0^7" (d) To express the future subjunctive 
passive we must not use the participle in dus with sim, essem, &c., 
but futurum sit, esset, &c, followed by ut. 

288. (c) The future infinitive passive is made up of the supine 
in um with iri ; but when verbs have no supine, we must use 
fore or futurum esse, &c. 

This substitute for a future infinitive passive must be used even 
when the verb has a supine, unless the event is to be described as being 
about to happen. 

In other words the supine with iri is a paulo-post futurum. 

289. (f) So also fore ut with the subjunctive should be used 
for the future'infinitive active, when the event is not to be described 
as being now about to happen. 

290. (a) Mihi consilium captum jam diu est, My resolution 

has long been taken. 

(b) Gloria tua invidetur, Your glory is envied. 
Philosophise vituperatoribus satis responsum est, The 

revilers of philosophy have been sufficiently answered. 

(c) Rogatus est, an ab reo vapulasset, He was asked 

whether he had been beaten by the prisoner. Ab 
hoste venire, To be sold by an enemy. A me fieri, 
To be doing by me. 

(d) Nescio, quando futurum sit, ut epistola scribatur, w J 

don 9 t know when the letter will be written, 
(c) Dixit fore ut oppidum expugnaretur,* He said that the 

town would be taken. 
Dixit oppidum expugnatum iri, He said that the city 

was about to be taken. (G.) 
(f) Nunquam putavi fore ut supplex ad te venirem, I 

never thought that I should come to you as a sup* 

pliant. 

{Eng.) You are envied, favoured, spared, answered, <&c. 
{Lot.) It is envied (favoured, spared, answered, 6c.) to you. 

{Eng.) I don't know when it will be written. 

(Lot.) 1 don't know when it wUl be (subj.) that it be written. 



" Of course esset and scriberetur after a past tense. 

< The tense of the subjunctive verb depends not on fore, but on the preced- 
ing verb. Spero fore ut convaleseat : sperabam fore ut convalescerct. 

5* 
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291. Vocabulary 42. 

To be beaten, vapttlare, iv, it 

5 convalesce*re,7 valu (see Tables for Re- 
To recover (from a sickness), J ference, II. vU.). 

To heal, to be healed of a wound, consanescgre, sanu. 

5 recrudesce*re, crudu (properly to grow 
To burst out, or bleed afresh, J nw again) 

Wound, vulntts, eris, n. 

Priest, priestess, sacerdds, dotis, m. etf. 

A husband, vir, vlri, m. (o man). 

( persuasum est mihi, or persuasum ha- 
I am persuaded, J ^ . 

A liar, mendax, ficis {prop, an adject.). 

Faith, fidelity, fides, ei,/. 

' { plerique (pleri declined and que append- 

Most men, J ed ; but not found in the genU.). 

' facSre (with ablat. ; abl. with de; or with 

dot. De should be expressed before 

To do any thing with a person, ^ the personal pronouns, the ablatives 

of which are of the same form as the 
( accusatives). 



Exercise 45. 

292. I will ask whether he has been beaten by his slave. 
What will become of my Tulliola' ? I hope he will recover. I 
hoped he would recover. I doubt not but that (86) you will be 
praised by all. The wounds, which had been healed, bleed 
afresh. I fear his wounds will 53 bleed afresh. These priest- 
esses of Vesta are not permitted to marry a husband. Your virtue 
is envied. Liars are not believed. The unwilling are not easily 
persuaded of any thing.* There is no doubt that your glory will 
be envied. All my property has been sold by an enemy. I will 
ask which b of tftem is favoured by Caesar. That (ille) age is 
not only not envied, but even favoured. I fear that these wounds 
will not** heal. What will become of me ? There are some 



y The disease /rem which a person recovers, must be governed by ex with 
the abl. 

» Persuasissimum kabeo should never be used ; persuasissimum est mihi does 
not occur in Cicero, but in a letter of Brutus' s to Cicero. (Klotz.) / am per- 
suaded of (persuasum est mihi de, Ac. with abl.). 

* Say : ' to the unwilling nothing is easily persuaded.' b Of two persons. 
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who 199 believe that he has been beaten by his slave. There are 
some who envy your glory. 



§ 41. The Passive continued. 

293. (a) The verbs that govern two accusatives in the active, 

sometimes govern one accusative (that of the object) in the passive. 

Since even in the active it is only some verbs of asking, Ac. that gov- 
ern the two accusatives, care must be taken not to extend the rule just 
given beyond the actual practice of good writers. — Rog&ri may take 
this ace. It is found with indutus and edoctus ; with doctus or dedoctus 
it is not common in prose : with celari and moniri very rare, except 
with the neuter of pronouns, or such adjectives as multa, pauca. (Z.) 

294. (b) Passive verbs and participles are sometimes followed 

by an accusative of the part particularly referred to (accusativus 

partis affectce). 

Thus we may say, not only caputferitur alicui, or caput alicujusfe- 
ritur, but also aUquisferUur caput. 
(c) In some particular constructions the part referred to is put in the gen, 
or ablative. 

295. An accusative also follows many other passive participles, especially 
in the poets. 

The peculiarity is this : the dative of the act. is allowed to stand as 
the nominative (subject) before the passive, or, which comes to the same 
thing, with a passive participle in agreement with it ; and then the ac- 
cusative of the object is allowed to remain. This construction (which 
is called the Greek accusative), and that in 294, must not be imitated 
by those who wish to write in Cicero's style. (G.) 

296. In many general expressions the passive voice is used 
impersonally where the active might be used in Latin, and is used 
in English. 

(Thus ambulatum est, It has been walked (by us) = we have 
walked). 

297. (d) With verbs of seeming, and passive verbs of declaring, 
thinking, &c, the personal construction is far more common than 
the impersonal.* 



• In the past tenses, traditum est, prodUum est are very commonly used. The 
passives of audire and nuntiSre are frequently, though not so exclusively, used 
personally. (Z.) 
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(Eng.) It seems, is said, Ac., that Caius has retired (or, as Lai.). 
{Lot.) Caius seems, is said, Ac, to have retired. 

298. (a) Rogatus sententiam, Being asked his opinion. Longam 

indutus vestem, Clothed in a long garment. 

(b) Oblitus* faciem (smeared as to his face =), having 

his face smeared or covered. Incensus ariimum 
(kindled as to his mind =), Having Ms mind agi- 
tated. Adversum femur ictus (struck as to his 
opposite thigh =), Wounded in the front part of 
his thigh. 

(c) PendSre animi or animo, e To be in anxious suspense. 

Discrucior animi, My mind is on the rack ; I am 
tortured in mind. 
(J) Lycurgi temporibus Homerus fuisse dicitur, Homer 
is said to have lived (or, it is said that Homer lived) 
in the time of Lycurgus. 
Miltiades videbatur non posse esse privatus, It seemed 
that Miltiades could not be a private man. 

299. Vocabulary 43. 

Blood f (when shed), ctuot, oris, m. 

gti en t $ tacitus, a, urn (if actual, tacitttrnu*, % 

C urn if habitual silence is meant.) 
To be silent, hold one's tongue, sildre, silu, 

To be silent, hold one's tongue, > ticft ^ tacU 

cease speaking, ) 

Silence, silentium, i, n. 

Habit of silence, taciturnitas, atis, f. 

About {after to be silent), \ de < with ***• Bul n « ufer V^onouns 

( may stand in accus. without prepos.). 
To set on fire, tocenctere, cend, cens. 

To light, kindle, accendere, succendSre, cend, cens.h 



* From obtln&re. 

• Often animis, if more than one person is spoken of. Cicero uses pendere 
animi and pendire animis : not, I believe, pendire ammo. 

t Sanguis inest venis, cruor est de corpore fusus. At the moment of shedding 
sanguis should be used. 

s SiUre Is, to emit no sound, to make no noise, to be still j — tacire is, to utter 
no word, to be silent ; especially, to pass over in silence. The opposites of 
•Here are strepgre,fremire ; of ta&re+dicere and Wqui. (D.) 

h Incendere is to set the whole of a thing on fire ; accendere and succend&re, to 
set a part of it on fire, that it may be consumed gradually. Accendere is to 
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Torch, tasda, ae, /. 

Lamp, hicerna, se, f. 

Funeral pile, pyre, rtfgus, i, m. 

To strike, hit, wound, ♦ ferire ; Icere,* ic, ict ; cedere, cScid, caea. 

Rod, virga, ee, /. 

Spear, hasta, ae, /. 

Arrow, sagitta, ae, /. 

Lightning, fulmen, inis, n. 

To be flogged, whipped with rods, virgis caedi. 

Thigh, femur, ttris, n. 

To walk, ambulare, ay, it. 

Right (opposite ofUff), dexter, tra, trum. 

Exercise 46. 

300. Cato was first asked his opinion. You with your usual 
habit of silence 9 said nothing. Marcus, having his face covered 
with his own blood, left the city. The laws ought not to be silent. 
I am afraid that 53 the laws are silent about these matters. Han- 
nibal, having his mind agitated by silent care, was silent. I 
warned the boy not to light the torch. By whom has the funeral 
pile been lighted ? I will inquire by whom the funeral pile was 
lighted. Caius, being struck by lightning, died. k I foretell that 
you voill he flogged (288). Caius was wounded by an arrow' on 
his right thigh. A league was made between the cities of 97 
Rome and Lavinium. It cannot be denied that the lamp was 
lighted by the boy. We have walked (pass,) enough. We have 
come (pass.) to (ad) the town. It cannot be that 119 he is not tor- 
tured in mind. It is said that Caius has been struck -by a stone. 
Was the funeral pile lighted by you or by Balbus ? 



light it from above, succendere from below. Hence a torch, lamp, <fcc, accenditur : 
a funeral pile succenditur. (D.) Animus accensus is merely an excited mind, 
animus vncensus an agitated mind. (D.) 

i Ferire, to strike generally ; cad&rc is to strike with what cuts (including 
rods, Ac.) : icere, to strike with what pierces (including lightning, stones, Ac.). 
Ferire and icere supply each other's deficiencies: thus ferire is used for pres., 
imperf, Jut., which icere wants ; and icere supplies ferire with a perf and past 
participle for ferU,feritus, which are not in use. (D.) Icere foedus is to ratify 
or make a treaty, league, Ac. 

k Decessit. 
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XIV. 
§ 42. Expressions of Time. 

301. (a) In answer to the question token? the noun which 
expresses time is put in the ablative : in answer to the question 
how long ? in the accusative. 

302. (b) In answer to the question in what time ? within what 

time ? either a preposition (inter, i intra) is used : or the noun is 

put in the ablative with a cardinal or ordinal numeral. 

If a cardinal number ia used, the noun will be in the plural ; if an 
ordinal, in the singular. 

(In ten years : in the tenth year.) 

303. (c) In answer to the questions how long before 1 how 
long after ? the noun that expresses time is put in the ablative. — 
Ante and post are here used as adverbs, unless there be another 
noun or pronoun to be governed by them. 

304. (d) A point or space of future time for which any 
arrangement or provision is now made, is put in the accusative 
with in : the exact time at which a thing is to be done, in the ace. 
with ad, 

305. (e) Abhinc (ago) of past time is joined to the accusative 
or the ablative : m it must precede the numeral and its substantive, 
one of which must be the next word to it. 

306. (f) Natus (born) with the accusative of time = at such 

an age ; so many years old. Major and minor with the genitive 

or ablative of time = (respectively) above or under such an age. 

At such an age may also be expressed by the genitive only (without 
natus). 

307. (a) V€re, In the spring. Auctumno, In the autumn. 

Hibernis mensibus, In the winter months. Solis 
occasu (at the setting of the sun =), At sunset. 

l Inter t if the wkoU duration is spoken of: intra, if same point within that 
space. 

m Zumpt says the accusative for duration, the ablative for a point of time. 
This seems to be incorrect ; thus in ' litem decidit abhinc annos quatuor ' duration 
is not meant. The ablative is more definite than the accusative, and should (I 
think) be used when a definite point of past time is to be expressed ; the accu- 
sative when exact accuracy is not intended. Hence the accusative is the more 
common. 
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Inediam biduum aut triduum ferre (to endure absti- 
nence from food =), To go without food for two, 
or even three days. 

Ager muUos annos quievit, The field has lain fallow 
for many years. 

(b) Germani inter annos quatuordecim tectum non subie- 

rant, The Germans had not entered a house for 

fourteen years together. 
Multi intra vicesimum diem dictatura se abdicaverunt, 

Many persons have laid down their dictatorship 

within twenty days. 
Agamemnon cum uni versa Graeca vix decern annis 

unam cepit urbem, Agamemnon with the whole of 

Greece had great difficulty in taking a single city in 

ten years. 
Pompejus undequinquagesimo die ad imperium populi 

Romani Ciliciam adjunxit, Pompeius in forty-nine 

days added CiUcia to the empire of the Roman 

people. 

(c) Paucis post mensibus, A few months afterwards. 

Paucis ante diebus, A few days before. 
Homerus annis multis fuit ante Romulum, Homer lived 
many years before Romulus. 

(d) Ad coenam Canium invitavit in posterum diem, He 

invited Canius to supper for the next day. 
Solvere ad Gracas Kalendas, m To pay on the Greek 
Kalends. 

(e) Abhinc annos (or annis) quatuor, Four years ago. 

(f) Cato annos quinque et octoginta natus excessit e vita, 

Cato departed this life when he was eighty- five years 
old (or, at the age of eighty- five). 
" Minores annis triginta (Persons) under thirty years 

old (or, of age). 
Minores duorum et viginti annorum, Under the age 
of two-and-txoenty. 



» That is, never ; there being no Kalends in the Greek Calendar. 
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Civ is major annis viginti, A citizen above twenty 
years old. 

Cato priraum stipendium meruit annorum decern sep- 
temque, Cato served Ms first campaign at the age 
of seventeen (or, when he was seventeen years old). 



808. Vocabulary 44. 

To receive, 

To succeed to = follow, 

Swallow, 

Winter (as ad/.), 

Month, 

Go away, 

To kill, 

To kill (as a violent, unjust, cruel 
act ; by poison, starvation t stran- 
glmg, Ac), 

To kill, slay (especially in hon- 
ourable, open fight), 

To slaughter, butcher, 

To reign (neut), 

To lay down a magistracy, 

Exactly (of a number), 
Ephesian, 
Temple, 
To be burnt, 

To serve a campaign, 
To hold a magistracy, 



accipe're, recipere, excipere," cep, cept. 

excipere, c£p, cept (accu*.). 

hirundo, inis,/. 

hibernus, a, urn. 

mensis, is, m. 

abire, abeo, iv, It (78, x.). 
C interf icSre, ffcc, feet (the most general 
< term for killing, whether by starva- 
t two, poison, hanging, or the sword). 

) necare ; or enScare (if by a process that 
C takes up some time). 

) occidSre, eld, cis (it is used however of 
) all kinds of killing), 
( trucidare (according to Doderlein = 
( tauriefdo, I cut down an ox). 

regnare, av, at. 
( abdicare magistritum, or abdicare se 
C magistratu. 

ipse (in agreement with the noun). 

Ephesius, i, m. 

templum, i, n. 

deflagrire, av, at (intrans.). 
( stipendium merere or merer! (i. e. to 
C earn pay). 

magistratum gere*re, gess, gest. 



■ Accipimus oblata ; eawpimut vagantia; recipimus fugientia. (D.) Toreceioe 
is aedpere, when the thing is offered or given: to receive a person flying or wan- 
dering is excipere or recipere ; excipere being the act of a servicable friend, an 
equal ; recipere that of a benefactor, a superior, Excipere is to stop a living 
being in motion, and either receive him in a friendly, or intercept him in a hostile 
manner. (D.) Ascvpere vulnera is to receive wounds intended for met excipere 
vulnera is to expose myself to wounds ' that may every moment come in my 
way.' (HiU.) Recipere is also distinguished from accipere by denoting to receive 
not merely for detention, but for actual possession. Accepta pecunia may be a 
mere deposit : recepta pecunia is a formal taking into possession. (D.) 
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[C. xxv.] fjr After an expression of time, i that i is often used for on which. 
(Eng.) To have reigned more than (or above) two years. 
{Lai.) To be reigning his third year. 
(Eng.) Before the consulship, censorship, Ac, of Caius. 
(Lot-) Before Coins (being consul, censor, Ac. (ante Caium consulem). 

Exercise 47. 

•309. I come to your epistles, six hundred of which 11 1 received 
at one time. The swallows go away in the winter months. Do 
not the swallows go away in the winter months ? Mithridates 
slaughtered many Roman 7 citizens in one' day. Mithridates, who 
in one day butchered so many Roman citizens, has already reigned 
above two-and-twenty years from that (ah illo) time. We dream 
whole nights. Caius laid down his dictatorship within ten days. 
Scipio died a year' before my consulship. Cato died exactly 
eighty p-three years before the consulship of Cicero. The 
eclipses of the sun are foretold for many years. He published 
an edict, that no one 14 under (306, f) nine-and-twenty years old 
should command an army. On the same night that * Alexander 
was born, the temple of the Ephesian Diana was burnt-down. It 
is certain that Caius served his first campaign at the age of 
eighteen. He died at the age of thirty-three. King Archelaus 
«had been in possession of Cappadocia for about forty-nine years. 
At the age of thirty he had already waged many wars. May 
(then) a man under twenty-two years old hold a magistracy ? 
He died three years ago. It is the part of a good citizen to 
receive wounds for his country. 



310. (a) (He did it) three years after he (had) returned. 

(1) post tres annos (or tertium annum) ) quam redie- 

(2) tertio anno' j rat. 



• Scipio the last word. * Annis octoginta et tribus ipeis. 
4 Begin with the relative clause. 30 (c). 32 (d). 

* It might be supposed that ' tertio anno quam (or quo) redierat,' would mean, 
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(3) tribus annis (or tertio anno) postquam redierat. 

(4) tertio anno quo redierat." 

(b) Pridie quam excessit e vita, The day before he died. 
Postridie quam a vobis discessi, The day after I 

left you. 
Postero anno quam, &c, The year after, &c. 
Priore anno quam, &c, The year before, &c. (Z.) 

311. Vocabulary 45. 

interdiu, or die. 

noctu, or nocte. 
(die ac nocte; die noctuque; nocte et 
( interdiu. 

vesperi, or vespere.t 

in tempore, or tempttre only. 

ludis Latlnis. 
( bello, as well as in bello (especially if join* 
< ed with an adj. or genii.). 

pugna Cannensi (or with in). 

paucis his diebus. 



By day, 
By night, 

By day and by night, 

In the evening, 

In good time, 

At the time of the Latin games, 



In war, 

In the battle of Canne, 
A few days ago, 



A few days before (a past time ) paucis mu diebug 



spoken of), 
To found, 

To invest, blockade, 
To assault, storm, 
Spain, 

Supper (or rather, dinner), 
Poison, 
Starvation, 
Hanging (' the rope '), 



condere, did, dit 
obsiddre, e§d, sess. 
oppugn&re, av, it. 
Hispanic se,/. 
coena,* 83,/. 
venenum, i, n. 
fames, is,/, 
suspendium, i, n. 



c after two completed years from his return, and before the completion of the 
third :' this however does not appear to be so. ( Octavo mense, quam, cceptum 
oppugnari,captum Saguntum, Ac. (Liv.) fr d « r u pnd (Polyb.) ; ( Tynis septimo 
mense capta est' (Curt.): wo\io(>ku>v ixrb fiffvat (Plut.) ( after a siege of seven 
months' (Clinton). 

■ Nearly so with ante : ' Ante triennium quam Carthago deleretur, M. Cato 
mortem obiit.' The use of the subjunctive here will be spoken of below. Ota. 
In this construction postquam is oftener followed by the pluperfect than by the 
perfect. (See 514.) The following is an example of the perfect : c Nero natus 
est post novem menses quam Tiberius excessit.* (Suet.) 

t From vesper, vesperis. 

* From ffocvtff, common : the principal meal of the day. 
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Exercise 48. 

312. The city was taken by storm three years after the siege 
began." Hamilcar was slain nine years after he came (had 
come) into Spain. Carthage was destroyed seven hundred years 
after it was founded. He died the year after he was banished. 
Why did he go out in the evening ? I will ask why he set out 
in the evening. Canius came to supper in good time. Is this 
said to have been done by night, or by day ? He died a few 
years ago. He died the day after he had called upon me. He 
was killed the year after Saguntum was taken. Was not he 
killed in the battle of Cannae ? He set out at the time of the 
Latin Games. The town was taken five months after it began 
to be blockaded. It is said 61 that Caius killed/ his slave by poi- 
son. Did he kill his slave by poison or by starvation ? Has he 
not killed his enemy by the rope ? I am afraid that Balbus has 
killed his slave by poison. 



XV. 
§ 43. Place. Space. 

313. (a) If the town at which a thing is done, is a singular noun 
of the first or second declension, it is put in the genitive : if not, 
in the ablative." 

314. (b) In answer to whither ? the place is put in the accusa- 
tive : in answer to whence ? in the ablative. 

These rules apply only to the names of towns and small islands. Be- 
fore other words prepositions must be used ; and before these, when the 
name has an adjective™ 

315. Urbs, oppidum, locus, in apposition to the name of a town in the 
genitive, stand in the ablative. 

316. Such combinations as * school at Capua,* c Carthage in Africa,' <&c, 
are not admissible in Latin. But the name of the town must be gov- 



• Say : ' after it began to be assaulted. 1 

▼ If oppidum or urbs come before the proper name, it must take a preposition. 

(Z.) 

w In almost all the constructions of time and space the prepositions are occa- 
sionally expressed. Thus l ab Epidauro :' ' per totam noctem :' Ac. 
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erned by the preceding rules, and the other nouns governed by a pro- 
portion. (C.) 

(Eng.) Running to his mother at Naples. 

(Lot ) \ Running *° Naples to (prep.) his mother. 
I Currens ad matrem NeapdUm. (C.) 

317. (c) Local space is expressed by the accusative : sometimes 
by the ablative. 

With distort, txstart, emimre, ace. or abl. is used (but not quite in- 
differently) : with abeetty ex- di»- adere, ace. should be used ; with eon* 
•ufcrre, castrafactrt, the ace. or abl. ;* sometimes with prep, a, ah. 

318. (a) Vixi Roma, TarenU, Athenis, Gabiis, Tibure, I have 

lived at Rome, Tarentum, Athens, Gabii, Tibur. 

(b) Legati Athenas missi sunt : Ambassadors were sent to 

Athens. 
Fugit Tarquinios Corintho, He fled to Tarquinii from 
Corinth. 

(c) Tridui viam processit, He advanced a three days' 

march. 
Campus Marathon abest ab oppido Atheniensium eir- 

citer millia passu um decern, The field of Marathon 

is about ten thousand paces from the city of Athens. 
Bidui abest, It is a two days 9 journey from us (iter 

understood). 
Milites aggerem latum pedes trecentos exstruxerunt, 

The soldiers threw up a mound three hundred feet 

broad (or, in breadth). 

319. Vocabulary 46. 

A pace, passus, us = 4 Eng. feet, 10.02 inches. 

A Roman mile of a thousand paces, mille passus. 

Miles, millia passuum (thousands of paces). 

Two days, hiduum, i, n. 

Three days, triduum, i, n. 

To be distant from ; to be at a > ^aae, distare/ distit, 

distance of, > 

To be nearer ; not so far off, propius abesse. 

To post himself; encamp, considSre, s€d, sess. 



* Zumpt says, ' If not the distance is to be expressed, but only a place to be 
designated by the circumstance of its distance, the abl. is used :' in the eighth 
edit, of the original, he says, 'in the acc. t but the abl. is also correct.' (Ca?s. 
i. 48.) 

y Distarc generally takes o. 
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To depart a finger's breadth, transversum digitum disc6d£re. 

As they say, as the saying is, lit aiunt. 

Carthage, Carthfigo, inis,/. 

Thebes, Thebe, irum. 

Exercise 49. 

(How must ' lam answered ' be translated ? 28&) 
320. He lived many years at Veii. The boy died at Carthage. 
My father and mother died at Thebes. Why did he set out for 
Rome in the evening ? I have lived several years at Carthage. 
Might he not have lived at Rome 1 I almost think it would have 
been better for (dat.) the Roman people to have been contented 
with Sicily and Africa. They are building a wall two hundred 
feet high. The town is five (Roman) miles from Carthage. He 
has posted himself (at a distance of) four miles from Caesar. 
Caius is nearer to Caesar than Labienus. Are (then) you nearer 
to me than Labienus (is) ? I have been informed that Csesar is at 
a distance of two days' march from us. There is no doubt that 
the revilers of philosophy have been sufficiently answered. Does 
he not deserve 9 1 to be relieved from his debt ? From this rule I 
may not depart a finger's breadth, as the saying is.* 




XVI. 
§ 44. On the Gerunds and the Participle in dus (Gerundive). 

321. The Gerund is a verbal substantive, but with the power of governing 
what belongs to the other parts of the verb. Another peculiarity is, 
that it cannot take an adjective in agreement with it. 

The Gerund corresponds, as far as it goes, with the English 'verbal 
substantive,' or l participial substantive in big,' but its use is far less 
extensive.* 

322. The Gerundive or participle in dus is nearly allied to the Gerund : 



• Transversum, ut ajunt, digitum. 

* The pupil cannot be taught too early or too carefully to distinguish the 
'participial substantive* from a participle. It may be compound as well as sim- 
ple : every participle, except the simple past participle, having a substantive 
use. ' An affectation of being distinguished ;' ' the pretext of their having seized 
some traders :' ' after his having been tumbling about in bis mind one poor sen- 
tence :' * an atonement for his having been betrayed into/ Ac. 
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its meaning ia passim denoting necessity, fitness, or something intended ; 
what mutt, should, or t* to be done. 

323. (a) When the participle in due is in the neuter gender with the third per- 
son sing, of esse, a whole conjugation may be formed to express what 
one must, or should do. The person is put in the dative. 

324. O^T In the oblique cases the part, in dus in agreement 
with a substantive, is nearly equivalent to a gerund governing 
that substantive in the case of its verb. 



Of writing a letter, \ wribendi epifltolam. 

( scribende epistole. 



;pistole. 

325. A whole conjugation may be formed with the part, in dus 
and sum. 

Present $ Amandus sum, lam to be loved. 

I Amandus es, thou art to be loved, Ac. 
Imnerf * Amandus eram, I was to be loved. 

' I Amandus eras, thou wast to be loved, Ac. 
Obs. Amandus eram or/ut is generally to be rendered should (or, ought 
to) have been loved. The reason is this : a thing which was (then) a 
thing to beloved, is (now) a thing which ought to have been loved. 

326. (a) Pres. Scribendum est, j "" mu8t wrUt ' 

( I) you, we, &c.j must write. 

Sing, mihl scribendum est,* I must write. 

tibi scribendum est, thou must write. 

illi scribendum est, he must write. 
Plur. nobis scribendum est, we must write. 

voblfl scribendum est, you must write. 

illis scribendum est, they must write. 

Imperf. Scribendum erat \ «" •*•"« *f« ™* tm ' . 

C 1, thou, we should have written, 

mini scribendum erat, I ought to have written. 

tibl scribendum erat, thou oughtest to have written, Ac. 

And so on for the other tenses. 

327. (Part, in dus in agreement with a substantive.) 

N. Epistola scribenda, a letter to be written. 

O. epistole scribenda?, of writing a letter. 

D. epistole scribende, to or for writing a letter. 

Ace. (ad) epistolam scribendam, to write a letter (or, to or for 

writing a letter). 
Abl. epistolft scribend&,b by writing a letter. 



• That is, 'it is to be written by me,' according to the idiom by which the pas- 
sive used impersonally is equivalent to the corresponding tenres of the active. 

b It is not always that the gerund governing a case can be turned into the 
gerundive (partic. in dus) ; but only when the substantive in the case corres- 
ponding to the gerund would itself give a correct, though imperfect, meaning. 
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N. Auctores legggdi, authors to be read. 

G. auctorum legendorum, of reading author*. 

D. auctoribus legendis, to or for reading authors. 

Ace. (ad) auctores legendos, to read authors (or, to or for read* 

ing authors). 
Abl. auctoribus legendis, by reading authors. 

328. The part, in dus often appears to change its meaning, but it only 
appears to do so. 

Scribendum est mihi (it is to-be-written by me =r ) 1 must write. 
Consilium scribendse epistolse (an intention with respect to a letter to- 
be-written — ) an intention of writing a letter. 

329. (Eng.) We should all praise virtue. 
(Lot.) Virtue is to-be-praised by all (dot.). 
(Eng.) A time to play. Fit to carry burdens. 

(Lot.) A time of playing. Fit for (dot) burdens to-be-carried. 

(Eng.) He is born or inclined to act. 

(Lot.) He is born or inclined for (ad) acting. 

330. [C. xxvi.] 5^ What is inform the present participle active is often « the 
participial substantive ' or gerund. It is always so, when it governs or 
is governed, instead of merely agreeing. * 

%j? What is in form the infin. pass, is often used as the partic. of 
the fut. pass, implying possibility, duty, or necessity. 

Exercise 50. 

331. Man is born to understand and act. Caius is skilled in 
waging war. We learn by teaching. We should praise virtue 
even in an enemy. He has snatched away from me the hope of 
finishing the business. We are all of us desirous of seeing and 
hearing many things. Water is good 6 for drinking. Demos- 
thenes was eagerly-desirous of hearing Plato. Pericles was 
admirably-skilled (peritissimus) in ruling the state. They adopt 
the resolution of setting the town on fire. Ought not glory to be 



Thus in, ' I bring the dead to my recollection by reading the tombstones,' here I 
may use t sepulcri8 legendis,' because I bring them to my recollection by means 
of the tombstones, though reading is the particular way by which I effect this 
But in,' c Themistocles rendered the sea safe by chasing the pirates,' I must say, 
'predones consectando,' not ' pr&donibus consectandis, } because he did not make 
it safe by means of the pirates, but only by chasing them away. (G.) In the 
construction with the gerund, the gerund is more emphatic than the gerundive 
in the otheT construction. Whenever therefore the participial substantive in 
ing is emphatic, the gerund should be used. 

• Utilis. UtUis, inutilis, are followed by the dative of the gerund, or by the 
ace. with ad. Cicero generally uses ad. 
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preferred to riches ? We must do thiq) Those persons are not 
to be heard, who teach (pracipiunt) that we should be angry with 
our enemies. We must all die. An orator must see what is be- 
coming. We must take care to hurt (subj.) nobody. " We must 
not take cruel measures even against Caius. d 



332. If a verb does not govern the ace, the pari, in dus cannot 

be used in agreement with its substantive. 

In other words, such verbs have only an impersonal construction in 
the passive : as we must say, t mendact non crediturf so we must say, 
1 tnendaci non eredendum eat.* 

(a) Hence to express ' we must ' do, Ac, with a verb that governs 
the dot. we must use the port, in dus in the neuter gender, retaining 
the object in the dative. 

333. (6) Butfruendus t fungendus t potiundus, utendus 9 are sometimes found 
tn agreement with their substantives, because these words formerly 
governed the ace. When so used, they are generally in immediate 
agreement with their substantives. 

As, res fruenda ; ad qffUium fungendum, Ac., but also * fruenda 
etiam sapiential. 1 

334. The gen. sing. mascuHne of the partie. in due is used with «*»,' even 
when it is plural or feminine eingvlar : 

< purgandi sui causa, for the take of clearing themselves. > 
I plaeandi tui, of appeasing you (of a woman). > 

335. (a) Parcendumff est inimicis, We must spare our enemies 

(our enemies are to be spared). 

(b) Ea quee utenda accepisti, Those things which you re- 

ceived to be, used. 
Utendum est cuique suo judicio (all.), Every man 

must use his own judgment. 
(c) (Peculiar constructions.) 

Inter bibendum, Whilst they are drinking. Solven- 

do esse (par, equal to, understood), To be able to 



4 Ne in Gaium quidem, Ac. 

* So also vescendus i gloriandus t medendus t pamitendus t pudendus. 

t Other genitives plur. are found in the same way, ( diripiendi pomorum,' 6c. 
In some other instances the gerund in di appears to have a passive meaning; 
( apes restUuendiS the hope of being restored. (Z.) 

f In a few passages the ace. of the object stands after this impersonal con- 
struction : ' Cane* potius paucos et acres habendum, quam multos.' (Varr.) 
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pay. Oneri ferendo h esse, To be equal to bearing 
the burden. Conservandee libertatis esse, To tend 
to the preservation of liberty. 

336. [C. xxni.] IjT 1 1 have to do it ' must be translated by the part, in dus\ 

(Eng.) With whom we hate to live. 

{Lot.) With whom it is to-be-lived (quibuscum vivendum est). 

[C. xxviii.] f^ f It is, 9 followed by the in/in. pass., generally expresses 
necessity, JUness, or something intended! but sometimes mere possibility, 
to be translated by possum. 

[ ' The passage is to be found in the fifth book ' =s the passage may 
or can be found in the fifth book.] 

337. Vocabulary 47. 

To overthrow, evertgre, vert, vers. 

To occupy myself in ; to be en- > Q?enm d5je , 

gaged in, > 

To preserve, conservare, av, at 

To study, devote oneself to, stfidere, studu, (dot). 

Literature, li terse (pi. ; also, a letter = an epistle). 

To spend his time in, tempus impendere, pend, pens (dot.). 

To make it my first object or ) id agSre ('to be doing that ' and nothing 

business, ) else ;k agSre, eg, act). 

To plead a cause, agSre causam. 

To feel thankful ; to retain a grate- > tlam ^ ^ h - b&e 

ful sense, ) 

To thank, return thanks, gratias aggre. 

To repay a kindness, to prove > gratiam referre : feTo, tttl, lit (the per- 

one's gratitude, > son to whom must be in the dot.). 

To clear = excuse, purgare, av, at. 

Obs. ' Should,' which the pupil has been taught to translate by debeo or oportet, 
must now be translated by the part. Indus, whenever It is not emphatic} when- 
ever it might be turned into 'it is to be,* 6c. 

Exercise 51. 

338. He is of opinion that these things tend (c) to the over. 



h The dot. of the purpose is sometimes found instead of the ace. with ad : dis- 
trahendo hosti, or ad distrahendum hostem. When the verb governs an object 
in the dot., the agent is sometimes expressed with ab, to avoid ambiguity :— 
Cives ' quibus a vobis consulendum est.' — 

Obs. Caius consulendus est (must be consulted) : Caio consulendum est (the 
interests of Caius must be consulted). 

i Vacare (to have leisure for) is never used in this sense by the best writers, 
(Hotting. Cic. Div. i. 6.) 

k Followed by ut with subj. 

6 
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throw of the state. Do these things tend to the preservation or 
the overthrow of the state? There is no doubt that (86) the 
state is not able to pay (c). It is the part of a Christian to spend 
his time in assisting' the wretched. Let us consult the interests 
of those with whom we have to live. I will inquire of Caius 
whether Balbus should be consulted. We must consult the inte- 
rests of Balbus. It was owing to you** that the interests of Caius 
were not consulted. I made it my first object to (ut) preserve the 
Roman territory. I cannot repay your kindness. There is no 
doubt that he is going to thank you. I will inquire of Caius 
whose cause he is going to plead. Every animal makes it its first 
object to preserve itself. We must strive to conquer. Must we 
not repay the kindness of those from (prep, a) whom we have 
received benefits ? I persuaded Caius to devote himself to litera- 
ture. They had come into the camp for the purpose of clearing 
themselves (334). They had called upon Caius for the purpose 
of clearing themselves. There were some who consulted the 
interests of Caius. 

839. Vocabulary 48. 

(Words following the construction of proper names of places.) 
At home, dtfmi.» 

From home, dtimo. 

Home, dttmum.B 

At my, your, another man's Ac. > domi ^ ^ 

house, > 

On the ground \ numi ( wnicn ma y follow a verb of either 

( rest or motion). 
In the field, militia). 

Out of doors; out, i ftras ( aftera verb <* •«*") fo rfc («**« 

> other verbs). 

To dine out, foras ccenare. 



i Sublevandis : as subvenlre, succurrerc govern a dat. t they cannot be put in 
agreement with their object. 

m Domus is partly of the second, partly of the fourth, and has both forms in 
some cases. The following line gives the forms not in use : 
Tolle me, ww, mt, mw, si declinare domus vis : 
but it has domi for at home, Ac. ; though not for 'of the house.' 

» Also 'to Pomponius's house,' Pomponii domum, without a preposition: 'to 
my house,' domum meam. 

• Belli and militia are used only in connection with domi: b$Uo however |s 
njed for in war. (Z.) 
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Into the country, tub. 

From the country, rare. 

In the country, ruri (less commonly, rare). 

To return, redire, eo, Iv, it. 

To return, turn back, revertere,vert, vers ; or reverti.' 

To be reconciled to, in gratiam redire cum aliquo. 

To confer an obligation on (i. e. ) gratiam inire ab aliquo (Cie.) t apud ali- 

on a superior), ) quem (Lav.) ineo. 

Youth 5 inventus utis, /. ; juventa, 83, /. Juven- 

' C tus, also ' the youth.' "J 

To cast forth, projicSre, jec, ject. 

To resolve, constitufire, stttu, stitut. 

Approved (of valor), tried, spectatus {lit. seen). 

Exercise 52. 

840. Titus Manlius spent his youth in the country. When 
Tullius returns (shall have returned) from the country, I will 
send him to you. Quintus resolved to spend his life in the 
country. On the day after he returned from the country, he was 
accused of treason. He is the same in the field that (45 (b)) he 
has always been at home. He answered that Pomponia was sup- 
ping out. Might he not have spent his life in the country ? 
They (illi) kept their word both at home and in the field. He 
set out into the country. There is no doubt that he set out for 
the country in the evening. There is no doubt that he will cast 
these things out of doors. Diodorus lived many 7 years at my 
house. Balbus came to my house. Had you not rather be in 
your own house without 7 danger 7 , than in another-man's with 7 
danger 7 ? There is no doubt that he was a person of most-ap- 
proved 7 merit (virtus) both at home and in the field (p. 14, 14). 
It cannot be denied that he has resolved to turn back home. There 
is no doubt that you will confer an obligation upon Caesar. Bal- 



V Redire properly expresses the continued action which intervenes between the 
momentaneous actions of the turning back (reverti), and the return or arrival 
home (revenire). (D.) Redire is said of one who returns after having arrived 
at his journey's end and finished his .business ; reverti of one who turns back 
before he has completed his journey or business. (Ernesti.) 

* Juventa, youth = the time of youth ; juventus (utis), youth = the time of 
youth; or, 'the youth' =the young men: Juventas, the goddess of youth. 
Cicero does not use juventa; but IAvy and later writers use juventa for the tint* 
of youth, juventus for the youth. (D.) 
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bus is already reconciled to Cains (perf.). We must succour 
the miserable. There is no doubt that a Christian should succour 
the miserable.* There is no doubt that he threw these things 
(forth) on the ground against his will. The Roman youth were 
of approved valour in war. 



. XVII. 

§ 45. On the construction qf Participles. (Ablative absolute.) 

341. Every attributive word involves an assertion. 

Thus ' a ftne house' = a house which is a fine one. * Charles's hat 1 
ss the hat which belongs to Charles, Ac. 

342. Thus then every participle makes an assertion in an indirect man- 
ner; it assumes it attributively, instead of stating it predicatively ; that 
is, as a formal proposition. 

343. Whenever therefore it is convenient to express by a complete sentence 
the assertion assumed by a participle, we may do so, connecting it with 
the principal sentence by a relative pronoun, or a conjunction (or con- 
junctional adverb) of time, cause, limitation, &c. 

344. On the other hand, subordinate sentences connected with a principal 
one by relative pronouns or conjunctions (such as when, after, if, since, 
because, although, Ac.), may often be expressed by participles. 

345. Since the use of the participle is far more extensive in Latin than in 
English, such sentences must very frequently be translated into Latin 
by participles. By this construction the Latin gains more compact- 
ness and power of compression than the English possesses, but with 
an occasional vagueness from which our language is free.' 



* See page 121, note K 

* Since in the attributive combination no particle of connection is expressed, 
Its relation to the principal parts of the sentence must be gathered from the 
general meaning of the author. An instructive example of the possibility of 
misconnecting occurs in a late review of Tate's Horace (Quart. Rev. No. exxxy.) 
Speaking of the passage, 

Causa fuit pater his, qui macro pauper agello 
Noluit in Flavt ludum me mittere, <fcc. (Sat. I. 6, 71.) 
the reviewer, understanding the meaning to be, because the father's meanrwere 
slender, he would not send his son to a provincial school, but carried him to Rome — 
proceeds to consider, how education could be cheaper in the capital than in the 
country. If the critic had but construed the passage correctly, he would have 
found no grounds in it for speculating about foundation schools, &c. at Rome, 
but have remained satisfied with the obvious meaning, that, ' though thefathsr*s 
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346. When a participle does not refer to a noun or pronoun 
already governed or governing in the sentence, it is put in the 
ablative in agreement with its own noun. 

(a) An ablative thus unconnected with the general structure of the 
clause in which it stands, is called an ablative absolute. 

(J3) In turning a subordinate sentence into the participial construc- 
tion, if the nominative of the subordinate sentence be not a noun occur' 
ring in the principal sentence or a pronoun representing ouch a noun, 
the construction must be the ablative absolute. 

347. Examples. 



(1) \ Nobody who considers this, will hesitate. 
I Nobody considering this, will hesitate. 




(2) ( Nobody, if Caius considers this, will escape. 
(abL abs.) t Nobody, Caius considering this, will escape. 

f«v ( Alexander, after he had taken Tyre, marched on, Ac. 

( Alexander, having taken Tyre, marched on, Ac. . 

(2) < The King, when Alexander had taken Tyre, retired, Ac. £ * 
(abl. abs.) I The King, T)/re being taken by Alexander, retired, Ac. 
m\ ( I desire joys which will last for ever. 
C I desire joys about-to-last for ever. 



111. 

(abl. abs.) ( I desire heaven, its joys being about-to-last for ever, 
(I) $ We m * ss many tmn g s > though they stare us in the face. 



(2) ( I desire heave^ because its joys will last for ever. 
(I 




We miss many things staring us in the face. 
(2) J We miss many things, though some truths stare us in the face. 
(abl. abs.) \ We miss many things, some truths staring us in the face. 

348. Vocabulary 49. (Preposition a, ab 9 abs.) 

A before consonants: ab before vowels and sometimes before the 
consonants in hilaris and j ; abs is much less commonly used, except 
before tt* and never except before t and qu. 

The meanings of a are (1) from; (2) by, governing the agent after 
pass, verbs; (3) after; (4) on 'or at, of relative position ; (6) on the side 
or part of; (6) in point of; (7) the office held. 
From a boy, a puero. 

Immediately after the battle, confestim a proalio.t 

In front, afronte(frons, tis,/. et m. 'forehead'). 



means were slender, he nevertheless would not send his son to a school that woo 
thought good enough for the children of great centurions, <f*c., but resolved to give 
him the best education the capital could afford. 

■ Butler says that it is found before all the consonants except o. 

* Pugna is any battle, from a single combat to the general engagement of large 
armies : prcelium is an engagement of troops. Doderlein seems to confine the 
meaning of proilium too much, when he makes it only the ' occasional engage- 
ment of particular divisions of an army :' for Nepos says, ' illustrissimum est 
protUum apud Platseas.' Acies when used of a battle is a. general engagemenU 
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In flank, a latere" (latin, eris, n. • aide 9 ). 

In the rear, a tergo. 

At two milea diatance ; two miles > a ^^ ^ dllobus 

off; > 

So near home, tam prope a dttmo. 

To make for us, a nobis facCre. 
To be on our aide ; to stand on ) a nobls8tare . 

our side, ) 

To be of a man's party, ab aliquo sentire ; sens, sens. 

An amanuensis, a m&nu servus.* 

Again from the beginning; ail ) ab integro (lntegw> ^ grum> ^^^ 

OTer again, ) 

Exercise 53. 

[Oas. A (p) prefixed to a clause, indicates that it is to be translated 
participially.] 

340. Let us oppose the evils Pthat are coming'. Must we 

spare even p those who resist (us) ? [No.] We must spare them 

even p though they should resist (us). I must not despair p if 

(hut a) few 7 stand on my side. Timotheus increased by (his) 

many virtues the glory p which he had received from his father'. 

Caius, p after he was banished, lived many years at Athens. The 

father, p after his son was banished, lived many years at Carthage. 

We do not believe* a liar, even p when he speaks the truth. The 

father turned back, p because he feared for his son (231). Caius, 

p who was accused of treason, has been acquitted of the capital 

charge. 4 * Why did you turn back so near home ? The Gauls 

attack the Romans in the rear. Ariovistus posted himself at 

about two miles off. He took Massilia p after it had been block. 

aded two years. A treaty was ratified p after the city had been 

besieged for two years. Do not these (arguments) make for us ? 

Scipio immediately after the battle returned to the sea. Almost 

from a boy he has devoted himself to literature. 



§ 46. The Participle continued. 

350. (a) The participle of the future in rus often expresses 
the purpose with which a person acts. 

u On thejlanks (a lateribus). 

▼ So, ab epistolis, a secretary : arationibus, a steward or accountant. 

^ We believe a liar, not even, &c. (ne — quidem). 
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351 . (ft) The participle in dus often expresses the end or pur- 
pose for which a thing is done, 

(a) This is especially the case after curare (to cause a thing to be 
done) and verbs of giving, receiving, sending, undertaking. In English 
the irtfin. active is often used where the infin. passive would be allowable, 
but less common. 

(/?) He gave them the country to dwell in. 

(Or) He gave them the country to be dwelt in (by them). 

352. Of two connected sentences, one may often be got rid of 
by turning its verb into a participle. 

Of course the more emphatic should be retained : for instance that 
which is the effect rather than that which is the cause ; that which is 
the consequence rather than that which is the condition ; that which is 
posterior in point of time rather~than that which precedes it. 
353. It is a peculiarity of the English language, that we use a present par- 
ticiple when, though two events are closely connected, yet that repre- 
sented by the participle must be over before the other begins. 

[C. xxx.] ftS" A present participle must be translated by a 

perfect participle (or its substitute, quum with perf. or pluperf. 

subj.) when the action expressed by it must be over, before that 

expressed by the verb begins. 

Examples. 
364. (a) I write to aid the student. ) j 

(part.) I write going-to-aid the student (adjuturus). ) 

(b) He gave them the country to dwell in. ) j j^ 

(part.) He gave them the country to-be-dwett-m (habitandum). ) 

355. He apprehended them and took them to Rome. > jjj 
(part.) He took them apprehended to Rome. ) 

He took up ike bundle and ran off. ? jy 
(abL abs.) The bundle being taken up, he ran off. ) 
(Eng.) heaping from his horse, he embraced him. 
(Lot.) Having leapt from his horse, he embraced him. 

356. Vocabulary 50. 

To cause to be done; to have a > aHq^fcciendum curare. 

thing done, > 

To contract to build, aliquid faciendum conducBre 
To let a thing out to be built by ) ^^ faciendum locSre . 

contract, ) 

A sentence, sententia, 83, /. 

To corrupt, comimpere, rup, rupt. 

To learn by heart, edisoSre, edidici (no sup.). 

To repair, ref IcSre, io, fee, feet. 

To pull down, diruCre, ru, riit. 

Bridge, pons, pontis, m. 
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Exercise 54. 

857. Conon causes the walls * which had been pulled down by 
Lysander,* * to be repaired. He undertook » to corrupt Epami- 
nondas with money. For how much will you undertake p to cor- 
rupt Balbus ? He had contracted p to build a bridge. He gave 
Cyrus to Harpagus » to be killed. Carvilius, when 37 consul, had 
let out the temple (cedes') of Fortune (Fortuna) 9 to be built by 
contract. We give boys sentences p to learn by heart (354, b). 
He has set out for Rome * to free his son from debt. I cannot but 
think" you corrupted by gold. Forgetting* n the benefits which 
he received from Caius, he took cruel measures against him. (Be- 
gin with relat. clause ; 30, 31.) He says that it is not 2 necessary 
to make haste. There are some who 199 have turned- back home. 



§ 47. The Participle continued. The Supines. 

358. (a) No Latin verb (except the deponents and neuter- 
passives) has a participle of the perfect active. Hence this 
participle must be translated by the (passive) past participle 
put absolutely, or by quum with the perfect or pluperfect sub- 
junctive. 

359. (b) An English substantive may often be translated by a 
participle. 

It is very frequently necessary to translate abstract nouns expressing 
a mode of action in this way ; as such nouns are comparatively seldom 
used in Latin. 

360. (c) So also the l participial substantive* may often be translated not only 



* G. Lysandri. 

y JEdes and templum are both a temple : but in the former it is considered as 
the one principal building which is the dwelling-place of the God ; in the latter 
as the whole, temple, with all its buildings, courts, dec. Mdts in the sing, has 
generally the adj. sacra with it, or the name of the Deity : Joois, Minervce, &c. 
Fanum is a spot consecrated for the erection of a temple by the augurs ; and 
hence the temple itself, considered as a consecrated place, ' a sanctuary.' Delw 
brum was either the temple itself, as a place of expiation and purification ; or, 
according to others, the part of the temple where the image of the Deity stood ; 
the shrine. Templum is from renvoi, Tip™ (cut), a portion ' cut off* by the 
augurs ; delubrum probably from dt-luo, to wash away : Dbderlein thinks that 
fanum is the German Bann % Engl. ban. 



I, 
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by the participle in dus, but by other participles. This is a common 
way of translating it when it is under the government of 'without.* 

361. After ( to hear * and ' to see ' the present infin. active must be translated 
into Latin by the present participle active. 

362. When the participle of an abl. absoL is ' being,' it is 
omitted in Latin, and two substantives, or a substantive and ad- 
jective, are put together in the ablative. 

362.* The supine in um (act.) follows verbs of motion : the supine in u (vir- 
tually, though not really pass.) follows a few adjectives (such as best, 
difficult, Ac), and the substantives fas, nefasj Ac. 
a) The supine in um with ire means ' to go about to,* Ac., implying effort 
and exertion. 

363. (a) (Eng.) Caesar, having crossed the Rubicon, marched to Rome. 

(Lot ) i Caesar, the Rubicon being crossed, marched to Rome. 

C or, Caesar, when he had crossed the Rubicon, marched to Rome. 
(b) 1. Tarquinius, after his banishment from Rome, dec. 
Tarquinius, being banished from Rome. 
2. After the banishment of Tarquinius, consuls were elected. 
(oW. abs.) Tarquinius being banished, ) conflula werfl e , ected 
(or) After Tarquinius banished, ) 
(Tarquinio expulso ; or, post Tarquinium expulsum.) 
(Eng.) From the foundation of Rome, > a Romft con6itL } n# 

(Lai. ) From Rome founded, ) ) 

(So, ante Romam conditam, dec.) 
(Eng) By the practice of virtue, ) virtute cu , ^ 
(Lai.) By virtue practised, > 

(Virtute colenda, by practising virtue.) 
(Eng.) A reward for having despised the deity ; or, for contempt of the 

deity. 
(Lot. A reward of ( =s for) the deify despised (spreti numinis merces). 
(e) (Eng.) He assists others without robbing himself. 

(Lot.) He assists others, not robbing himself (se ipsum non spolians). 

(Eng.) He goes away without your perceiving it. 

(L&t.) He goes away, you not perceiving it {te non sentiente). 

(Eng.) He goes away without saluting any body. 

(Lot.) He goes away, nobody being saluted (nemine t salutato). 

(Eng.) He condemns him without hearing him. 

(Lot.) He condemns him unheard (inauditum). < 

364. VOCABULAKY 51. 

At the suggestion of the Magi, Magis auctoribus (audor, an adviser). 

•, , . , C te duce (you being our leader : dux, du- 

Under your guidance, < +\ 

I cis, m. et f.) 

In the reign of Herod, Herode rege. 1 



t On neminis, nemine, see the index under ' Nobody. % 

» Or, Herode regnante. If the reign were that of a Roman Emperor, bnp*r* 

mnte must be used. 

6* 
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Against the will of Caius, Caio invito. 

In the life-time of Augustus, Augusto vivo. 

1 have completed the work, opus absolutum habeo.* 

I plainly see through his design, consilium ejus perspectum habeo. 

It cannot be said without impiety, nefas est dictu. 

It may be said without impiety, las est dictu. 

Hard to find, diffidlis inventu. 

365. [C. xxxi.] 03" The English present part. act. is gene- 

rally translated by the Latin past partic. when the verb is 

deponent. 

This arises from the principle given in 353, and from this : that the 
Romans spoke of & feeling as over, the moment it had been felt ; and of 
a mental operation as over, the moment it wa* performed; whereas we 
should describe both as present ; as now going on. 

Exercise 55. 

[Which word for to light should be used of a funeral pile ? 299, h.] 

366. p If nature opposes, you will strive to no purpose. Pytha- 
goras came into Italy p in the reign of Tarquinius Superbus. 
p After Dion (G. Dionis) was killed at Syracuse, Dionysius 
gained possession of the city. ^Eneas, p after the taking of Troy 
Dy the Greeks, came into Italy. The slave, having lighted the 
funeral pile, cast himself at his master's feet. 5 1 They returned 
to Veii p without waiting for the army of the Romans. They 
could scarcely be restrained from 17 condemning you to death 
without hearing you. At the suggestion of Caius, Balbus pre- 
tended to be mad.* I am afraid that I do not 58 see through Balbus's 
design. The son died p after the banishment of his father. He 
pretends that he has finished the work. I have now finished the 
work which I promised to perform 1 (Invert), p After the taking 
of Massilia by storm, a league was made {Express post). Was 
(then) man born p to drink wine ? You have recovered from a 
severe disease p by drinking water. I heard Caius cry out, that it 
was all over with the army. Is virtue hard to find ? [No.] You 
will do what shall seem best to be done. Why do you go about to 
destroy yourself? They sent to Delphi, to consult (sup.) what 
should be done. 



* From this idiom, which dwells more on the possession of the completed ac- 
tion than on its mere completion! arose the perfect with have in our own and other 
modern languages. 
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XVIII. 

§48. Pronouns. 
• * 

367. (a) ' Own,' when it is to be more strongly expressed than 
by metis, tuns, suus, &c, must be translated by ipsius or ipsorum 
(as one or more are mqant) after those pronouns. 

368. (b) Self, - — selves, &c, in an oblique case are often trans- 
lated by ipse and a personal pronoun together ; the ipse being in 
the nom. if the meaning is that that agent did it ; in the case of 

the personal pronoun, if his doing it to himself is the stronger 
notion. 

369. Properly sui relates to the nominative case of its own verb ; but it 
may be used, in a dependent clause, for the nominative of the principal 
verb, when either the grammar or^the sense would prevent its being re- 
ferred to the verb of its own clause. 

370. (c) Hence in a dependent sentence, that expresses some 
thought or purpose of the subject of the principal sentence — 

His, him, her, their, denoting the nominative of the principal 
sentence, should be translated by sui or suus, whenever (from the 
grammar or the obvious sense) there would be no danger of under- 
standing it to mean the nominative of its own verb. 

His, him, her, their, denoting the nominative of the principal 
sentence, must be translated by ipse, when there would be danger 
of understanding sui or suus to mean the nominative of its own 
verb. 

371. {d) Suus often refers to an oblique case, especially when 
quisque or unusquisque is used. 

372. Obs. Nostrum and vestrum are to be used (not nostri, vtstrx) when 
1 of us,* 'of you* = * out of us,* 'out of you; 1 that is to say, after parti- 
tives (including numerals, comparatives, axkdjvperlatwes).* 

373. (a) Mea ipsius culpa, My own fault. 

Nostra ipsorum culpa, Our own fault, 
(b) Me c ipse consOlor, I console myself. 

Se ipsos omnes natura dilligunt, All men naturally 
love themselves. 

b Nostrum and vestrum are also used when they have omnium in agreement, 
minium nostrum, Ac. 
« The cases of the personal pronouns (except tu and the genitives plural) are 



1S2 FBOKOtms. [§48- 374. 

(c) Cicero efiecerat, ut Q. Curius consilia Catilinse sibi 

proderet, Cicero had induced Q. Curius to betray 
to him (Cicero) the designs of Catiline. 

(It being obviously absurd to suppose that Curius was to betray them 
to Curius.) 

Persae, mortuo Alexandre), Don alium, qui imperaret 
ipsis, digniorem fuisse confitebantur, The Persians, 
after the death of Alexander, confessed that nobody 
had ever better deserved to rule over them. 

(Qui impend sibi, might hate meant ' a fitter permm to govern himself/) 

(d) Hannibalem sui cives e civitate ejecerunt, Hannibal 

was banished by his fellow-citizens. 

874. Vocabulary 52. - 

To befall, happen, accide*re,<i cid, (dot). 

To happen, turn out, evSnire, ven, vent. 

To happen (of fortunate events), contingSre, tig, tact, (dot.). 

It was this man's good fortune, huic contigit ut, Ac. 

To restore liberty to his country, patriam in tibertatem vindicire. 

To defend (a tiling or P™* ** de fendere, fend, fens. 

actually attacked), > 

To defend (a thing or person, if} ? 

and wfienever it is attacked ;) > tueri, e tuitus et tutus. 

to take under one's protection, ) 
His own friends, or adherents, sui (plur.). 
For its own sake, propter seee. 



sometimes strengthened by ' met ' to signify self, with or without ipse : mihimet 
ipsi, stirimet ipsis, nobismet ipsis, dt memet ipso, dec. Se is also doubled into sese : 
for tumet, tute is said. Matthis says, that Gic. never puts ipse in the nom. after 
this appended met. 

d AccUUhre and evenire are said of any occurrences whatever ; contingere, ob- 
venfre, and obtingere, only of fortunate ones. But accidentia are occurrences 
that take us by surprise ; evenientia those that are expected. Accidentia are repre- 
sented as the effects of chance; evenientia as the results of preceding actions or 
events ; contingentia as favours conferred upon us by good fortune ; obtingenlia 
and obvenientia as advantages falling to our lot. (D.) From the use of contingere 
to describe the happening of fortunate occurrences, accidere would come to be 
generally used of unfortunate ones. 

* Neither is in itself stronger than the other ; for as the defendens shows 
more spirit and strength in resisting an actual danger, so the tuens shows mors 
ears and affection in endeavouring to prevent an anticipated one. (D.) 
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Exercise 56. 

[How is through to be translated, when it expresses the cause? (261 )] 
375. The mind is a part of me. The better part of you is 
immortal. Let none of us doubt that it is expedient to obey the 
laws of virtue. Which of you is believed ? Many evils have 
befallen me through (abl.) my own fault. Do not many evils 
happen to us by our own fault ? -All men favour themselves. 
These evils may have happened to us (129 (a) ) through our own 
fault. It cannot be denied that the mind is a part of ourselves 
(of us). ' I will pray Caius to take my cause under Ms protection. 
Ought he not to have commanded himself ? It is not every man who 
can command himself. He is an enemy to himself. We should 
practise justice for its own sake. They prayed Artabazus to take 
their f cause under his protection. He was called king by his 
own adherents. It was this man's good fortune to restore liberty 
to his country. I fear that he will not be able to restore liberty 
to his country. They ask to be allowed to take all their property 
with them. There are some 109 who favour themselves. 



§ 49. Pronouns continued. (Is, hie, iste, ille.) 

376. (a) He, she, it ; they, are translated by is, ea, id, when 

they merely stand for a person or thing either before mentioned or 

about to be described by a relative clause. 

' Is,' is wholly without emphasis, or the power of distinguishing one 
object from another. One of its main duties is to act as a mere ante- 
cedent to the relatives' 

377. When used to distinguish objects, hie denotes the nearest, 

iHe the most remote, iste that which is the nearest to the party 

addressed. 

(c) Iste may be considered as the demonstrative of the second person = 
' that of yours,* ' that which is knoum to (or concerns) you.' 



t Ipsorumt for suam might mean, they prayed him to support his own 
cause. 

s 'Is qui pugnat' means 'the combatant 1 or ( a combatant' (accordingly as 
he has been mentioned, or not mentioned before); while 'hie qui pugnat,' 
UU qui pugnat,' signify respectively 'this combatant,' 'yonder combatant' 



184 pronouns. [§ 49. 378-384. 

378. From this power of denoting comparative nearness and remoteness 
(whether in apace or time), hie and Hit are used to discriminate 
between the different words that form the subject of discourse. Thus 
then, 

Of two things already mentioned, hie relates to the nearer, the 

latter; ille to the more remote, the former.* 

Hie, referring to what immediately precede*, must occupy a very 
early, if not the first place in its sentence. 

379. While hie refers to what has just come from the pen (or mouth), 
ille may be opposed to it in another direction, and introduce some new 
matter. 

380. So also hie may refer to what follows, but it must then descend from 
its prominent place at the beginning of the sentence, to occupy one 
equally emphatic either at, or very near, the end. 

381. ' Hit* from relating to the past, may denote that which has long been 
known, whether favourably or unfavourably. 

(6) Here ille i = the well known ; the famous. 

382. In letters, iste relates to the place where the person addressed is 
residing, and to the things that concern him : in trials, iste denotes the 
opposite party, as long as he is directly addressed; but when the 
speaker turns to the judges, he may use hie to denote the opposite 
party. (G.) 

As' ille may mean t whom all know,* so iste may mean 'whom you 
know,* whether for good or not* So also hie may mean ' whom you or 
/ see before ub.' 

383. (d) ' Ille ' is used before ' quidem,' where we use ' it is 
true,' ' indeed, 9 to make some partial concession, to be followed by 
a 'but.' 

384. (a) Dionysius servus meus aufugit : is est. in provincia 

tua, Dionysius, a slave of mine, has run away : he 
is in your province, 
(b) Medea ilia, The famous Medea. Magnus ille Alex- 
ander, The celebrated Alexander the Great. 



k Of the passages where hie relates to the more remote word of a sentence, all 
probably may be explained by one or other of these considerations : — (1) The 
well-known order of the actual occurrence or existence of the things may be re- 
versed in the sentence. (G.) (2) Hie may denote what is before our eyes. (3) 
Or hie may denote t idde quopotissimumagimue* (Raschig ad IAv. xxiv. 29.) 

i Jlle can never perform" the part of a mere antecedent to the relative ( = is) ; 
and the employment of hie for this purpose must be confined to those cases 
where the relative clause precedes (see 30, (c) ), so that here too it supports its 
ordinary character of referring to what has just been mentioned. 

k In this way tote is qflen used to express contempt, but by no means always. 
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(c) Ista, civitas, That state of yours. 

(d) Non sine ratione Hit quidem, sed tamen, &c, Not 

without reason it is true, but yet, &c. 

385. Vocabulary 53. 

And that too, et is ;i isque ; et idem, idemque. 

Nor that ; and that too not, nee is. 

r is m demum {thai at length, as if the oth- 
That only, < ers had been travelled through before 

( this was arrived at). 
To know, scire, sclv, scit. 

To know = to be acquainted ( novisse, nosse (perf. of noscCre, to learn 
with, C to know, to make acquaintance with). 

To know thoroughly by expe- J ca "* re > * <P«*V«*Y. to b * *»"*■ " » 
rlence; to be conversant with, i hand becomes by much manual la- 

j bour; ace.). 

r adim6re° (of good things) eximere (of 
To take away, 5 bad things) em, empt. They govern 

( the dot. of that from which. 
To make a beginning with, facHre initium a. 

Of a common kind, vulgaris, is, e. 

Exercise 57. 

386. He has killed both his father and his mother ; the former 
by poison, the latter by starvation. What prevents him from 
making a beginning with himself? This™ only is true wisdom, 
to command oneself. What™ true wisdom is, the wise only know. 
Do you know Caius ? I will ask what true wisdom is. At how 
much is that state of yours to be valued, from which the good and 
wise have been banished ? I doubt whether this is true happiness 
or not. I have had an interview with Caius : he says that he has 



l Some scholars doubt the existence of the forms ii and its. Grotefend gives 
dat. eis (also iis) : Zumpt (in his eighth edit.) ii (ei), via (eis) ; adding that the 
former are the more common, and generally written in MSS. with a single i. 

m When w, hic y or gnw, Ac. stands as the subject of an apposition-verb (150), it 
generally agrees with the following noun, where we might suppose it to agree 
with * thing.* [" Ea demum est vera/«Zictta*."] 

B Scire relates to a proposition ; if followed by an accusative only, it is a neut. 
pronoun, or nihil. It expresses actually acquired knowledge. Nosse is to have 
become acquainted with the signs and marks by which a thing may be known : 
it ' describes therefore knowledge as the result of external or internal perception? 
(R.) Hence nosse is often followed by the accusative of a noun. 

Demitur quidlibet ; adimuntur bona ; eximuntur mala. (D.) 



180 pbonotos. §49. 387,388. 

not seen the man. Do not take away from me my liberty. That 
(famous) Plato has taken away from me all fear of death. Apollo 
admonishes us to become acquainted with ourselves. It is not 
every one who can" know himself. Those good things which 
can be taken away, are not really good things. p Having set my 
son 7 at liberty, he has taken away all my care. I have been 
praised by a good man it is true (<£), but (one who is) unskilled 
in the"se matters. Christians after death will enjoy a happy life, 
and that too an eternal one. He has always devoted himself to 
literature, and that too of no t9 common kind. 

387. Vocabulary 54. 

Also, (may often be translated by) idem.* 

This or that, as well as some other, et ipse. 
Where you are ; in your neigh- ) • - 

bourhood, > 

Even or very (with that), ipse ; Mud ipsum* (' even that '). 

To join battle with, to give bat- ? Uum ^j,,^^ cum . 

tie to, 5 * 

To your neighbourhood j to where > ^ ^ imncJt 

you are, 5 

From your neighbourhood j from > j^^ 

where you are, ) 

Proud, superbus, a, urn. 

Exercise 58. 

[How must 'I ambelieved* be translated? 286.] 

388. Those whom we love, we also wish to be happy. Let 
him who commands others, learn also to command himself. Are 
(then) liars believed in your neighbourhood 1 Those who come 
from your neighbourhood, say that you are proud. It is not 
becoming for* 7 a Christian to be proud. I had already set out to 



p Say : ( are not true good (things).' 

* Say : ' all careworn me* 

* Nihil est liberate, quod non idem justum (which is not also just). 

* To justify the use of Ule (to denote any thing, provided it did not immediately 
precede) there must always be an intermediate object to which hie is applicable : 
yet, not if the remote event be one of general notoriety. "Quid T. Albutius? 
nonne equissimo animo Athenis exsul philosophabatur 1 cui tamen illud ipeum 
numquam accidisset si, &c." (De Fin. v. 106.) 

t Adverbs of motion to a place end in o or uc; of motion./rom, in tnc, nde. 
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your neighbourhood. Even that would never have befallen me, 
in your lifetime. A Christian may not be proud. Do not join 
battle. I fear the Romans will not be willing to join battle with 
the Gauls. It cannot be denied thai justice should be practised 
for its own sake. It remains, that I should give battle to the 
Gauls. It follows, that it is a difficult thing to know oneself. I 
know that in your neighbourhood you both are wise and seem 
(so.) Such 10) a war was undertaken, as Rome had never before 
seen. 



§50. Pronouns continued. (On the translation of 'any.') 

389. ' Any ' when all are excluded is quisquam or uttus. 

390. c Any 9 when all are included is quivis* or quilibet. 

(a) All are excluded in sentences that are really or virtually* negative ; 

and after vix (scarcely), sine (without). 
(/?) All are included when ' any ' means c any you please' ( every.' 
(y) ' Quisquam ' is used wWiout, ' ullus ' generally with a substantive. 
Quisquam may however be used with designations of men (home, 

civis)y &c. 

391 . (Z>) ' Any ' after si, nisi, num, ne, quo, quant o, is the in- 
definite quis ; w of which the feminine singular and neut. plur. are 
qua or qua, after si, num, ne (and ec).* 

i In quitns (and utervis) a deliberate and thoughtful choice is supposed, in qui- 
libet (and uterlibet) a blind and inconsiderate one. — Quilibet generally carries 
with it some expression of contempt. (D. after Lachmann.) 

▼ Sentences that are virtually negative (that is, as good as negative) are (1) 
such questions as expect the answer ' no/ and are asked not for information but 
assent ; thus, ' can any man believe this V '= i no man surely can believe this ;' 
(2) comparative sentences; ' he was taller than any of his friends' = i none of his 
friends was so tall as he.' — With respect to sine, aliquis should follow it in a 
negative sentence (in which it is to be considered positive), and ullus in a positive 
sentence (in which it is to be considered negative). (G.) 

w Quisquam sometimes follows si, but it then generally implies that the exist- 
ence of the exception is very doubtful. And even without si it is used to ex- 
press any single person or thing. " Quamdiu quisquam erit, qui te audeat 
defendere, vives." Such expressions as ' sine omni cura' for 'sine utta curd' 
are only found in Plautus and Terence. In Cicero ' sine omni curd ' would 
mean ' without all (imaginable) care.' 

* Whether qua or qua should be preferred, is a disputed point. The poets 
use qua with few exceptions. (Z.) The form qui is also used in the sing. nam. 
masc. : si qui, ecqui. Even aliqui ( = aliquis) is found in a few passages of 
Cicero. 



1 
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(But aliquis follows these particles when the any or some is emphatic.) 

392. * Any ' is translated by aliquis x or quispiam, when it means 
1 some one or other,' 'same. 9 

393. (d) The indefinite article ' a ' may sometimes be trans- 
lated by quidam, aliquis, or quispiam,* when ' a certain ' or ' some ' 

might be substituted for * a.' 

394. («) iVesew ?uif (the ?ui# agreeing with the subst.) is sometimes used for 
quidam, but it generally carries with it some notion of contempt or of 
indifference at least. 

(Eng.) Henry, Charles and John, 

(Lot.) Henry, Charles, John. Or, Henry and Charles and John. 

395. (a) Sol is candor illustrior est quam ulUus ignis, The 

brightness of the sun is more intense than that of any 
fire. 
An quisquam potest sine perturbatione mentis irasci ? 
Can (then) any man fe ang7*y without some mental 
agitation? 

(b) Num qui* irascitur infantibus ? Is any &ody angry 
1 with infants ? 

(c) Quodlibet pro patria, parentibus, amicis, adire peri- 

culum .... oportet, We ought to encounter any 
danger for our country, our parents, and our 
friends. 
Mihi quidvis sat est, Any thing is enough for me. 
(<2) Agricola quispiam, Some husbandman (any, or a, hus- 
bandman). Pictor aliquis, Any, or a, painter. 
(e) Prope me hie nescio quis loquitur, Some body or 
other is talking here near me. 

396. Vocabulary 55. 

Everybody, ?quisque,» quaeque, quodque \ G. cu- 

> jusque. 



* If ( some ' is emphatic ss some at least, though but Utile, or of a bad qualify, 
aliquis should be used. 

7 When quidam expresses 'a* it implies *a certain* one, though it is unne- 
cessary, perhaps impossible, to name it : quispiam and aliquis do not imply an 
allusion to a particular individual. 

» Quisqut is a sort of enclitic, and therefore never stands at the beginning of 
a sentence in prose, and soldom even in poetry. The corresponding emphatic 
form is ( unusquisque, 1 * each particular one. 9 
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Every body who ; whoever, S l" 18 ^ «""*■•* ft**** 

C every thing that; whatever). 

Whatever; every-that, \ quicunque,* quiecunque, quodcunque; 

C G. cujuscunque, Ac. 
Why? * quid? 

How? qui? 

Somebody =r a person of conse- ) ftU ^ ^ ali ^ Q ^c^vm. 

quence, ) 

At once — and, idem — idem.b 

Any one man, quivis unus. 

Take care ; see that, vide ne. 

Rashly s inconsiderately , without > temere 

sufficient reason, > 

What? quid? 

Some how or other, nescio quombdo. 

Exercise 59. 

397. Can (then) e any man govern the seasons ? Take care 

not to be angry with any body without sufficient reason. Take 

care to do nothing inconsiderately. Can (then) any of you govern 

the seasons ? Hardly any one can govern himself! Every man 

ought to defend his own 7 friends. 4 Will any man hesitate to shed 

his blood for his country ? This might have happened to any 

body. Shall (then) any thing deter me from encountering 81 any 

danger (whatever) for my country' and my parents' ? Is not any 

thing enough for Balbus ? He is braver than any (390, v) of the 

Gauls. If any one breaks his word for the sake of his friend, he 

sins 7 . Do you (then) believe that any Roman (you please) is 

braver than any Greek ? You may say any thing (you please) 

here. Whatever things are in the whole (omnis) world, belong 

to men. Some are the slaves of glory, others of money. How 

does it happen that you (pi.) do not know this ? What ! do not 

all understand this ? There are some who believe any body. 



* Quicunque is the adjective form of quiaquie. 

b Fuere quidam qui iidem ornate, iidem versute dicerent. (Z.) 

° Though num expects the answer no, it does not imply that the answer ' yes ' 
cannot possibly be given, as ( on ' does. ' An qmequom ' is therefore more com- 
mon than ' num quisquam,' and stronger than ' num quis.* 

d Quisquc should immediately follow cases of sui or auu8 t and numerate 
(decimus qui8que t every tenth man). 
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§51. Pronouns continued. (On the prefixes and affixes of 

the interrogadves.) 

398. (a) The syllable ec often appears as a prefix, and the syl- 
lable nam as an affix, to interrogative pronouns and adverbs. 

The i ec i Ib from en! em! hem! a particle calling for attention to 
what is going to be said. ' Nam ' is properly namely, by name ; so that 
quisnam is, who by name ; name or tell me, teho. (Hartwng.) 

The en stands alone in, *En unquam cuiquam contumeliosius audistis 
factam injuriam, Stc.l ' ( Ter. Phorm. ii. 3.) Nam is appended to qui*, 
quxa\ ttbiy man, Ac. 

399. (b) ' Always ' after one superlative and before another, 

may be translated by quisque, agreeing with the same substantive 

that the superlatives agree with. 

The singular is generally to be used, when a substantive is not to be 
expressed in Latin. 

400. (a) Ecquid* sentitis in quanto contemtu vivatis ? Do you 

perceive at all (or, perchance) in what contempt you 
are living ? 
Num quidnam novi accidit ? Has any thing fresh 
occurred ? 
(h) Optimum quidque rarissimum est, The best things are 
always the rarest. 
Altissima quaque flumina minimo sono labuntur, The 
deepest rivers always floio with the least sound. 

(c) Doctissimus quisque. All the most learned men. 

(d) Aliud alii natura iter ostendit, Nature points out one 

path to one man, another to another. 
Aliud alio fertur, One thing is borne in one direction, 
another in another. 

401. (Eng.) One Balbus. (Lot.) A certain Balbus. (Quidam.) 
* {Eng.) One does one thing, another another. t 

(Lot.) Another does another thing. 

402. Vocabulary 56. 

Little = but or too little, parum (with genii.). 



• Ee (:= en) prefixed to quis, quid, quando> &c, puts a question doubtingly, 
but intimates that the answer 'no* is rather expected. It often gives a tone of 
impatience to the inquiry. 

t In a sentence of this kind, one— one must be translated by aftu#— a/ni# 
and another— another be untranslated. 
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A little zs some, but not much, paulum, or paulttlum. 

A condderable quantity, some ) ,„ ^ (wlth ^ } 
considerable. ) 

In the mean time, interim. 

Meanwhile ; all that time, interea.' 

Sometimes := now and then (ap- 
proaching, as compared with 
nonnunquam, to the notion of > interdum - 
but seldom). 

Sometimes (approaching to the $ ^nnwiquBm ; aliquandoh (the last be- 
notion of pretty often). { m * P* !™ 1 * *omt time or other, and 

*• often therefore equivalent to at last) A 
unquam (with negatives); aliquando 
(when it means, at some one time, be 
it when it may) ; quando (after si, nisi, 
. ne, Ac, when the ever is not em- 
I phatic).k 
In a different direction ; to some ) ,j /qq~ t v 

other place, ) ' 

From a different direction, aliunde. 

l usquam,i aliquo, quo (to be used accord- 
Any where ss any whither, < ing to the Rules for ' any .' See Any, 

( Index 1). 
Nowhere or whither, nusquam. 

Strength, < vires, virium, Ac. (in ting. * fores' | 

I 'violence'; vis, vim, vi). 
Rarius mterdum quam nonnunquam esse memento. 



Ever, 



i 



f Jnterea refers to an event continuing during the whole interval j interim to 
one that occurs at acme time or times within that interval. Hence, as Doderlein 
observes, in negative sentences interea is the regular word, as the possibility 
and expectation of a thing's happening is always of some duration. 

h The syllable oft, whether as prefix or termination, always denotes quality. 
Thus ( si aliquis adest,' is, ' if there be any one present, be he toko or what he may r* 
whereas • si quisquam adest ' would mean ' if there be but one present, no matter 
whether more or not. 1 (G.) Aliquando is properly ' at one time, whether near 
or Jar off, 1 but as a thing's once happening may prove the possibility of its often 
happening, aUquando is often equivalent to aliquoties. But in the golden age it 
is used by preference of things that had better happen never. (D.) 

i It gets this meaning from its being implied by the nature of the sentence 
that no early time remains. In this meaning it is often joined with tandem 
( c= tarn demum. D.). 

k Hence 'ever' ss at any time, is translated by unquam, aliquando, or 
quando, according as t any i would be translated under the same circumstances, 
by uttus, aliquis, or quia. Si qui*, si quando are nearly equivalent to whoever, 
whenever. 

i Usquam is more regularly the ( any where ' of rest ; but is used after verbs 
of motion, as we use where. 



143 comparisons. § 52. 403, 404. 

Exercise 60. 

['Ever ' after whether, when marked as emphatic, is to be translated 
by ecquando. 

, * Perchance,' after whether, is to be translated by the addition of quid 
to en or num : ecquid, numquid. 

When * ever ' and ' any ' are marked as emphatic (in other cases) they 
are not to be translated by quando, quia. 

1 A ' emphatic is to be translated by a pronoun.] 

403. What prevents us from banishing every tenth man ? We 
have lost some considerable time by playing. They say that they 
shall never 9 die. We shall all die some time or other. The best 
men always (b) die with the most resignation. In the mean time 
one Octavius called upon me at my own house. None of you 
called upon me all that time'. There is no one but (44, (2) ) is 
sometimes mistaken. Most' of us are pretty often, all of us are 
sometimes deceived (p. 14, 15, b). Which is the wiser, Caius or 
Balbus ? Does any man believe liars ? In the mean time a 7 
(393) greater fear seized upon the soldiers. I hear that there is 
a' greater fear in the city. If you ever return {shall have 
returned) home, you will understand these things. Have you 
ever 7 heard this from any body 1 [No.] If you are setting out 
any where, return in the evening. Are you going to set out to 
some other place ? Nowhere. Some considerable time has been 
lost (in) asking my friends. Some persons devote themselves to 
one thing, others to another. Virtue is not of such 1 0) strength as 
to defend herself. 1 * Have you perchance two countries ? Let 
me know whether I shall ever 7 see you. There were some who 
had two countries. 



XIX. 
§ 52. Comparison. 



404. (a) The regular particle of comparison is quam (than). The things com- 
pared will of course be in the same case. 

(a) When the same noun belongs to each member of the comparison, it 
is omitted in one. In English we express it in the fret clause, and use 
the pronoun 'that' for it in the second. This ' that ' is not to be trans- 
lated into Latin. 
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405. (b) Sometimes quam is omitted, and the following noun 
put in the ablative. m 

(a) As a rule, the ablative should not be used in this way, except where 
the same noun would follow quam in the nominative. Sometimes how- 
ever the ablative, especially of pronouns, is used for the accusative after 
quam. In the construction of the ace. with ivfin. this would be regular. 

(0) Moreover, the construction with the ablative should not be used, un- 
less the object with which another is compared, actually possesses the 
property* in question. 

406. (c) Comparatives and superlatives are often accompanied 
by ablatives, expressing by how much one thing exceeds or falls 
short of another. 

407. (d) The English the — the ( — by how much— by so much) are expressed in 

Latin by quanta— tanto ; quo — to or hoc. 

A sentence of this kind may also be expressed by ut quisque with a 
superlative, followed by ita with another. 
406. ( Somewhat* and 'too' with the positive are expressed by the compa- 
rative, when those adverbs are not emphatic. And sometimes an em- 
phatic positive is expressed by the comparative. 

409. (a) Europa minor est, quam Asia, Europe is less than 
Asia. 

(b) Non ego hac node longiorem vidi, I have not seen a 

longer night than this. 

(c) Multo difficilius, Much more difficult. 

(d) Eo minor est arcus, quo altior est sol, The higher the 

sun is, the less is the arc. 
Tanto brevius omne tempus, quanto felicius est, The 

happier any time is, the shorter it is (i. e. appears). 
Ut quisque est vir optimus, ita difficillime esse alios 

imprdbos suspicatur, The better a man is, t)p more 

difficulty he has in suspecting that others are 

wicked. 

(e) Romani bella quaedam fortius quam felicius gesse- 

runt, The Romans carried on some wars with more 
courage than success. 
Pestilentia minacior quam perniciosior 9 A pestilence 



■ If I say a person is t sapientior Caio,* I ascribe wisdom to Cams, though 
less of it than to any other person. If I say he is ' sapientior quam Caius* I 
do not necessarily ascribe to Caius any wisdom at all. 
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more alarming than (really) fatal (or, alarming 
rather than destructive). 

(y)Prcslium majus quam pro numero hostium editur, A 
severer battle is fought than could have been ex- 
pected from the (small) number of the enemy. (Or, 
a battle unusually severe for the number of the 
enemy.) 
Alexander consedit regia sella multo excelsiore quam 
pro habitu corporis, Alexander sat down on the 
royal chair, which was far too high for his stature. 

(g) Res graviores (important). Morbi graviores (sfr 
vere). 

410. Vocabulary 57. 

Passionate, iracundus, a, urn. 

Angry, iratus, a, urn. 

Considerably more, aliquanto plus (see 402). 

Many times as great, multis partibus major. 

Are hard to be voided, or dim- ) diffidle ^^ 

cult to avoid, ) 

Hidden, occultus, a, um (partie. of occtilCre). 

• Snares, insidie, arum,/. 

Frequent, crtber, bra, brum ; frSquens,* tis. 

Loquacious, loquax, acis. 

Old age, senectus, utis, f. 

Difference, distantia, «,/. 

Worse, P«Jor, or, us {Its* good than, deterior). 

(Words by which superlatives are strengthened). 
As shortly as possible, quam° brevissime. 

Extremely flourishing (in re- )j opulentissimus. 

sources), > 

Far ; by far, multo. 

Tks very least, vel minimus. 

Inmost unjust po«Ible, or to ) „, ^^^^^ 

the world, ) 

(Eng.) He is too proud to be a slave. 
{Lot.) He is prouder than that he should be a slave. 



• Oreber denotes close and crowded succession, and often Implies censure : fre- 
quent denotes a plentiful supply, and rather as an epithet of praise. Frequent 
is also used of a place ' much resorted to,* and a l fidl ' senate-house : in which 
sense creber is not used, but celeber, which is related to it as roAtorrw to Kpixru. 
(D.) 

• Potest, possunt, Ac, may be inserted after quam. • Aves nidos quam pos- 
sunt mollissime substernunt ' = tarn moUiter, quam possunt moDissime. (G.) 
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(Quam ut mancipium sit, or possit esse.) 
(Eng.) I took*the greatest pains I could, 
(Lot.) I took pains (as great) as p the greatest I could (quam). 
(Eng.) As great a difference as there can possibly be. 
(Lot.) A difference as great-aa the greatest can be. % 

(Quanta maxima potest esse distantia.) 

Exercise 61. 

411. That report was frequent rather than certain (e). The 
better a man is, with the more resignation will he die. The 
most hidden dangers are always the most difficult to avoid. The 
more hidden a danger is, the more difficulty is there in avoiding 
it. 9 * The more passionate a man is, the more difficulty has he 9t 
in commanding himself. He is too angry to he able to command 
himself. I prefer the most unjust peace in the world to the justest 
war. Saguntum was an extremely flourishing state. I will say 
as shortly as possible, what it seems to me should be done.* 7 They 
perceive the very least things. They worship Libera, whom they 
also 86 call Proserpina. I have accomplished the longest journey 
1 possibly could. I have finished the business with the greatest 
care I possibly could. In important matters, there is need of delib- 
eration. 30 Old age is by nature somewhat (408) loquacious. We 
have lost considerably more gold than you. It is an allowed fact, 
that the sun is many times as great as the earth. There is the 
greatest possible difference of character between them. 



XX. 

§ 53. Remarks on some of the Tenses. 

412. The perfect definite (perf. with have) is virtually a present tense, being 
used of an action begun at some past time, and carried on up to, or 
nearly up to the present moment. Hence, as we have seen (40, d), it 
may be followed by the present or perfect subjunctive.' 

p Quam maximas potui copias = tantas, quam maximas. (G.) 
i Nevertheless the Roman ear was so accustomed to the imptrf subj. after 
the perf^ that they used it (even where the perf is plainly equivalent to our 
perfect with 'have'), provided * the action could be conceived as one advancing 
gradually to its completion. 1 (Z.) ( Diu dubitavi (have long doubted) num melius 
##,' &c, would sound strange to Roman ears : they preferred ' num melius essttf 
even when they did not narrate, but were only stating t\& result. (K.J 

7 ^ 
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413. (a) To express, 1 1 have been doing a thing for a Jong time,' the Romans 
said f I am doing it for a long time already.' 
(Jam pridem cupio, I have long been desiring.) 

014. In animated narrative, the past is often described by the 

present. 

(b) The present when thus used (preesens historicum) may be followed 
either by the present subj. (according to the general rule for the sequence 
of tenses), or by the imperfect subj. (as being itself virtually a past 
tense). The imperfect is, on the whole, the more common. (Z.) 

415. (c) A present tense after relatives, or, 'when,' 'if, 9 'as 
long as, 9 ' before, 9 &c, is generally to be translated by a future, 
when the action expressed by it is still future. 

The action is generally still future, when the verb in the prin- 
cipal clause is in a future tense or the imperative mood. r 

If one action must be completed before the other begins, the 
future perfect should be used. In" this case the perfect definite is 
sometimes (by no means always) used in English." 

416. (1) (Eng.) Whensoever I take* my journey into Spain I will come to you. 

(Lot.) Whensoever I shall take my journey, 6c. 

(2) (Eng.) When I have performed this, I will come, Sec. (Rom. xv. 28.) 
(Lot.) When I shall have performed this, I will come, Ac. 

(3) (Eng.) When he is come (perf. def.), he will tell us, «fcc. (John iv. 5.) 
(Lai.) When he shall have come, he will tell us, Ac. 

(4) (Eng.) (Saying) they would neither eat nor drink, till they had killed 

Paul (Acts xxiii. 12). 
(Lot.) (Saying) they would neither tat nor drink, till they should 
have killed Paul. 



* The subjunctive present used imperatively, is virtually an imperative. 

* The Roman, viewing the future action or event from his present, marked its 
futurity, and, if necessary, its completion : the Englishman removes himself to 

the ' when ' spoken of, and contemplates it as a state then existing. The Roman 
considered it relatively: the Englishman considers it absolutely. There are 
some constructions, in which the completion of the action is not marked, even 
in Latin ; for instance, in the use of the imperfect subjunctive in marking the 
relative time of a wish, request, or question : e. g. ( He answered when he was 
asked;' f quum interrogaretur,' not interrogatus esset, though the question must 
he completed before the answer is given. 

* Even in Latin, the present (after si) is sometimes used, as in English, in 
connection with a future; but only when it is to intimate that the future event 
depends upon some present circumstance or resolution. Examples are: f Per- 

Jlcietur bellum, si non urgemus obsessos,' Ac. Lav. v. 4. f Si vmcimus, omnia 
nobis tuta, Ac . • . patebunt.' Sail. 58, 9. (G.) (On the subj. pre*, after si, 
435 (b) ). 
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(5) (Eng.) As soon as they hear of me, they shall obey me (2 Sam. 
xxii. 45). 
(Lot) As soon as they shall hear of me, they ehall obey me : 
{or) A 8 soon as they ehall have heard, 6c 

417. (d) i Should,' ' would,' ' could, 9 &c, when used to soften 
an assertion by throwing into it an expression of doubtfulness, are 
generally to be translated by putting the verb in the present or 
perf. of the subjunctive. 

a. In this idiom the 'perfect does not appear to bear any reference to the 
completion of the action. (See 428, note *.) 

b. (e) Vglim, nolim, malim, are often used in this manner, and often in 
connection with the verb in the subjunctive governed by t ut i omitted. 

418. (f) After ut a consequence (but not a purpose) is often 
put in the perf. subj., instead of the imperf., after a past tense. 

a. This occurs very frequently in Cornelius Nepos. The use of the 
perf. gives more prominence and independence to the consequence. (K.) 

b. The imp. subj. marks (1) something past, (2) something contem- 
porary with another in past time, (3) something contemporary and 
continuing. 

c. The perf. subj. is either the subj. of the aorist (' wrote ') or of the 
prceteriium in preesenti (or perf. deftnite y * have written '). (K.) 

419. (a) Jam pridem cupio, I have long desired. 

Vocat me alio jam dudum tacita vestra exepectatio, 
Your silent expectation has for some time been 
calling me to another point. 
Copise, quas diu comparabant, Forces which they had 
long been collecting. 

(b) Subito edicunt Consules, ut ad suum vestitum Sena- 
tores redirent, The Consuls suddenly published an 
edict, that the Senators should return to their usual 
dress. 

(c). Quum Tullius rure redierit, mittam eum ad te, When 
Tullius returns from the country, I will send him 
to you. Facito hoc ubi voles, Do this when you 
please. 
Si te rogavero aliquid, nonne respondebis ? If I put 
any question to you, will you not answer ? 

(d) Hoc sine ulla dubitatione, confirmaverim,* I would 
assert this without any hesitation. 



« The perf. subjunctive used in this manner to withhold a positive assertion, 
occurs in negative sentences oftener than in positive ones. (G.) 
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(e) De me sic veHm judices, I would wish you to judge 

thus of me. 
Nolim factum, I could wish it not to be done. (Nd- 

lem* factum, I could wish it had not been done.) 
(/) Quo factum est, ut plus, quam collegse, Miltiades 

valuerit, The consequence of which was, that M&- 

tiades had more influence than his colleagues. 

420. Vocabulary 58. 

/ dfldum, or jamdudum (applied to short 
For tome time, < preceding periods ; an hour or few 

( hours; less, generally, than a day). 

r diu, or jamdiu* (of an action continued 
Long ; for a long time, < suspended, or not occurring, through 

( the whole period). 

r pridem or jampridem (referring to a past 
Long ago, < point of time ; not, like diu, to a past 

C period of time). 

r cupSre,* io (150), Iv, it (this is of the m- 
To desire, \ ward feeling : op tare is to desire = to 

C express a wish for). 

r avere (defect, verb) this denotes a rest- 
To long, < less impatient longing; gestire, a de- 

( lighted, joyous longing. 
Not above two or three times, bis terve. 
Two or three times ; several times, his terque. 

(The Preposition Ad.) 

(1) Tb f (2) at ; (3) up to, until ; to the amount of; (4) for, Ac. 

To a man, ad unum. 

* When a conceived case is to be expressed with the intimation that the fact 
corresponds to it, or may so correspond, the pres. and perf. of the subj. are used : 
but when it is to be intimated that the fact does not, or cannot correspond to it, 
the imperf. or phiperf subj. must be used. (Z.) 

* But pridem and diu are often interchanged, though only in constructions 
where the notions of duration or of a distant point of beginning (respectively) 
may easily be implied, though the exact word would require duration rather 
than a point, or a point rather than duration. In ■ jampridem cupio,* Ac., the 
notion of continuance is plainly implied : in the corresponding English construc- 
tion we have it expressed. Dudum = diu-dum (where dum restricts the mean- 
ing as in vixdum, nondum) : pridem = nplv ifj (Hartung) or *pl» iftv. (D.) 

* Velle, cupfire, denote the inward feeling; opttre, expet&re, expression of 
that feeling. Velle and optare denote, respectively, the calm feeling and its 
expression , cupere and expetere the eager, excited feeling and its expression. 
Avere expresses a restless, impatient longing; gestire a delighted antiapa- 

(D.) 
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To extreme old age, ad summam senectutem. 

He is nothing to, = compared to, > a(J ema ^ ^ 

him, 3 

For a time, ad tempus (also, ' at the proper time 1 ). 

As many as two hundred, ad ducentos. 

Word for word, ad verbum. 

At most, ad summum, or summam only. 

At least, ad minimum ; minimum. 

At last, ad extremum. 

(a) {Eng.) They do nothing but laugh. 

(Lot.) They nothing else than laugh (nihil aliud quam ridentt 
Jaciunt omitted). 

Exercise 62. 

[By what verb should to take away a bad thing be translated 1] 
421. I have for some time been desiring to take away from you 
that care of yours. I have long desired to call upon Caius. 
p After his soldiers had been slain to a man, he himself returned 
to Rome. p Having taken Marseilles by storm, TT he returned 
home. I am longing p to take Marseilles, and obtain a triumph 
for a victory over the Gauls. He was whipped with rods several 
times. He was whipped with rods two' or three' times' at most. 
There is no doubt that Caius is nothing (compared) to Balbus. 
Time is wanting p for finishing that business (of yours). I would 
wish you to pardon me. Caius to extreme old age learned some- 
thing additional * every day. At last all held their tongues. I 
am longing to return thanks to Caius. It cannot be denied that 
death is a rest from labours. 54 Do we not give boys sentences to 
learn by heart ? 75 He gives boys the longest sentences he can** 
to be learned by heart, word for word. They do nothing but cry 
out, that it is all over with Caesar's army. His industry was 
such, 10} that (418) he learned something additional every day. 



§ 54. Remarks on some of the Tenses continued. 

422. (a) The perfect subjunctive (as well as the present) is 
used as an imperative. 



* Addiscebat aliquid. 
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423. (b) The future is sometimes used, as in English, for the 
imperative ; in other words, we sometimes express a wish that a 
person should act in a particular way, in the form of an assertion 
that he will so act. 

424. (c) Questions that do not ask for information, hut for 
assent, are to be translated into Latin by the present or imperfect 
of the subjunctive, according as a present or past time is refer- 
red to. 

The object of such questions is, to excite the same emotion or produce 
the same conviction in the minds of the persons addressed, that the 
speaker himself feels or pretends to feel. If they are negative in form, 
the answer or expression of assent will be affirmative ; and conversely, 
if not. 

425. These 'questions of appeal ' (which usually express perplexity or 
some emotion) may be asked by auxiliary verbs in English in various 
ways : the thing to be considered is, ' does the question require an an- 
swer/or information, or mere assent (or sympathy) V 

a [Forms of * questions of appeal* in English.] (1) With Pses. Subj. 
What shall I do? (when asked in perplexity, implying that nothing 
satisfactory can well be done.) What am I to do? What can I do? 
Why should I relate this? (Ans. You need not.) (2) With Impkrf. 
Subj. What was, I to do? What should I have done? What ought I 
to have done? 

426. (1) (Eng.) He taught the children of the principal men. 

{Lot.) Principum liberos trudiebat. (Imperf. expresses a state con- 
tinued or an action often repeated in a past space of time.) 

(2) {Eng.) Tou would have thought. You would have believed. 
(Lot.) Putares. Crederes. 

(3) (Eng.) I remember reading that (or, to have read that). 
(Lot.) I remember to read that {legere z meraini). 

(4) (Eng.) It would be tedious, endless, Ac. 

(Lot.) It is tedious, endless, Ac. (longum, infinitum est). 

(5) (Eng.) It would have been better. 

(Lot.) It was better (utUius/w#*). So satius, par, idoneum, Ac.fuiL 

427. (a) Quod dubitas, ne feceris, What you have doubts 

about, don't do. 
(b) Si quid accident novi, fades ut sciam, If any thing 
new happens, you will let me know (= let me 
know). 

> But the inf. perf. follows memini, Ac, when the speaker does not carry him- 
self back, as it were, having himself seen, heard, Ac. what he describes. 

» Erat or fuerat must be used, if the time requires those tenses : and the infin, 
prts. follows these expressions. (See 130.) 
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(c) Quid faciam ? What am I to do? What can I (or 

shall I) do? 
Quis neget, &c. ? Who can deny . . . ? 
Quid facerem ? What was I to do? What ought I 

to have done ? What should I have done ? 

428. Vocabulary 59. 

A banquet; an entertainment, convivium,b i, n. 

If I may say bo without offence, pace tua dixerim. 

Under favour, bona tua venia. 

A favour ; pardon, venia, ae, /. 

Topaidon (spoken of a <m P eri or ), j ^aiam «U(re« (alw < to grant a pcrml* 

C sion'). 
To ask pardon for a fault, delicti* veniam p6t?re ; petiv, petit 

Look to that yourself id ipse videns ; or tu videris. 

Let Fortune look to, or see to, it, fortuna viderit. 
I can scarcely believe, vix crediderim.* 

(The Preposition Aovebsum or Adversub.) 
Adversus, or adversum, corresponds almost exactly with our against 
in all its uses ; but has besides the meanings over-against ( = opposite) 
and towards. 

Exercise 63. 

[Translate, '1 am pardoned.'] 

429. Who can deny that a banquet is preparing ?• There is 
no one but wishes that a banquet should** be prepared. You 
would have thought that a banquet was prepared. What was I 



b EpultB, arum is the most general notion, a meal, whether frugal or sump- 
tuous, with only the members of the family or with guests, public or private : 
convtvium is a meal with guests, a dinner-party : dopes a religious banquet, a 
banquet after b sacrifice; epul&m a banquet in honour of some person, or on 
some festive occasion ; comissatio a riotous party, a drinking bout. (D.) 

6 The ignoseens pardons from his heart, forgives and forgets ; the veniam dans 
passes over as ^.favour what he might justly resent or punish. The friend or 
equal ignoscit; the superior or more powerful person veniam dot. (D.) 

d Doderlein thinks that delictum is not a sin of omission as is generally thought, 
but that it has the same extent of meaning as peccatum : both expressing sins 
against prudence as well as those against morality; errors as well as sins. 

* Vix crediderim = vix credam = vix credo. But this per/, subj. does not 
always stand for the present indie, but sometimes for the perf. ' Turn vero ego 
necquidquam Capitolium servaverim ' = servavi. (K.) 

• In English we have no present or imperf. passive, except in a few verbs that 
form these tenses with what is inform the present participle of the active voice, 
but is probably the participial substantive, which used to be governed by the 
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to do ? — the banquet had been long preparing. The latter says 
that a banquet is preparing : the former denies (it). He taught the 
boys to play on the lyre. Do not prepare a banquet. It would be tedi- 
ous (426) to relate all the evils that have happened to us by our 
own fault. Under favour I would say, my brother, that opinion 
of yours is f very often' (p. 13, 6.) prejudicial. Are they too to 
be pardoned ? It cannot be denied that they have several times 
asked pardon for their fault. Let fortune see to this, since we 
may not use reason and counsel. I remember their charging 
Caius with immorality. They published an edict that no one 1 * 
should be capitally condemned without being heard. Justice is 
piety towards the gods. Would it not have been better, not to 
have concealed those things from your father ? They do nothing 
but mock the poor (420, a). There are some who perceive the 
very least things. 



XXI. 

§ 55. On the principal kinds of Conditional Propositions. 

430. In conditional (or hypothetical) propositions, the clause with ' if* is the 
condition or conditional clause ; the other, the consequence or consequent 
clause. 

431. Sometimes the consequence is expressed in the indicative mood, no 
doubt being intimated as to the existence or non-existence of the condi- 
tion. 

(If this is A, that is B.) 
Here we have 'possibility, or simple supposition, without any expres- 
sion of uncertainty.' 



preposition 'on* or c an* shortened into 'a.* Thus c ihe ark was a preparing* 
(1 Pet. iii. 20). ' Forty and six years was this temple in building * (John ii. 20). 

There is no trusting the mere look of a form, as the following table will show : — 

(1) He . . . is coming . . . (pres. act.) 

(2) The house . is building . . . (pres. pass.) 

(3) This . . . is asking (too much) (' is,' with the participial substantive.) 

(1) He . . is come .... (perf. act.) 

(2) The house . is built .... (perf. pass.) 

(3) He ... is loved (by all) . (pres. pass.) 

t Indie. : pace tua dixerim, Ac, being only parenthetical insertions. 
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432. Sometimes, however, though the consequence is expressed in the in- 
dicative, uncertainty is expressed as to the existence or not of the 
condition : it being implied however that this uncertainty will probably 
be removed. 

('#" I have any thing, / will give it you ;' and I will see whether I 
have or not.) 
Here we have uncertainty with the prospect of decision. 

433. Sometimes the consequence is itself expressed in a conditional form : 
and then the condition is merely contemplated as a conceivable case, but 
no hint is given as to its being likely actually to occur or not. 

(If you were to do this, you would greatly oblige me.) 
Here we have (according to Hermann and Buttman) 'uncertainty 
without any such accessary notion as the prospect of decision.' 

434. Lastly, the consequence may express what would be doing, or would 
have been done, if a condition that is actually unrealized, had been real- 
ized just now, or at some past time. 

If I had it, I would now give it to you (but I have not) 
If I had had it, I would have given it you. 



(Forms of Conditional Propositions.) 

435. (a) Si quid habet, dot,* If he has any thing, he gives it. 

(b) Si quid habeam, dabo, If I have any thing, I will 

give it. 

(c) Si quid haberet, daret, h If he should have any thing, 

he would give it. 

/1N a . . , , , . , , { If I* had any thing, 

(1) Si quid haberet, daret, j ^ woM g . ye H 

( d )l Clf he had had any 

(2) Si quid habuisset, dedisset, 4 thing, he would 

I have given it. 



f The consequence may also be in the imperative or in the future.- (See 

437, i.) 

h On this, see 445. It is, to say the least, very uncommon to find a proposi- 
tion of this form, from which the notion of the possible realization of the con- 
dition is not excluded. (See Zumpfs opinion, 419, v.) Kiikner says, « si hoc 
dicas 1 = iav tovto Xcyps and si roiJro Myots : sometimes, however, the last rela- 
tion is expressed as in Greek, c si hoc diceretur, vere diceretur. 1 (Vol. ii. p. 546.) 
The same form of proposition is used in a different way, when the imp. subj. 
( = the Greek optat.) is used to express something frequently occurring in past 
time. 

1 Caesar— Si peteret per amicltiam patris atque suam, non 

duidquam prqjlceret.'— Hor. Sat. i. 3, 4. (See HeindvrfsA toe) 
* 7* 
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496. Here we see that the forme (c) and (d) (1) coincide. The form (c) 
means, • if at any time he were to hoot any thing, he would give it :* 
but such a sentence, though not necessarily intimating the impossibility 
of this case occurring, of course, does imply that it has not occurred. 
It thus runs very near to the meaning of (d) (1), which, besides imply- 
ing that it has not, implies that it will not occur. 

These two cases are not distinguished in Latin : the context, or our 
previous knowledge, must determine whether the case is contemplated 
me possible, or not, 

487. (a) Possibility, or simple supposition, without any expres- 

sion of uncertainty : the indicative in both clauses. 

(b) Uncertainty with the prospect of decision : ' si 9 with 

the subjunctive present (or perfect) ; the indicative, 
commonly the future,' in the consequence. 

(c) Uncertainty without any such accessary notion as the 

prospect of decision : the imperfect subjunctive 
clauses. 

(d) Impossibility, or belief that the thing is not so : the 

subjunctive in both clauses, the imperfect for present 
time, and a continuing consequence ; the pluperfect 
for past time. 

488. But the consequence may refer to present, the condition to 
past time ; or vice versa. 

* If I had received a letter (accepiseem), I would now read it (recitarem). 
1 If I at this time wanted any thing (opus esset), 1 would have come 
(venissem) myself. 1 

439. Since, ' I would give it you (now), if I had it (now)' comes to the 
same thing as c I would have given it to you, if I had had any,' the im- 
perfect subjunctive in Latin may often be translated by the forms * would 
have' (could or should have), when it is implied that the condition will 
not be realized. 

440. (d) When the form ' would have ' is in the consequence, 
the pluperfect in the condition must be in the subjunctive in 
Latin. 

441. With the imperfect and pluperfect, 'si 9 always governs 
the subjunctive. 



i The imperative may stand in the consequence. Of course the perf. or fu- 
ture, both the simple and the periphrastic future, may stand in either clause, or 
both : si illud mihi beneficium tribuetur (or tributum erit orfuerit), magnopere 
qaudebo. In the second class, tributum sit, or fuerit, tromfuerim. 
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442. 3£jr Since we use the indicative conditionally, care must be taken to 

translate this by the subjunctive (435, b.) when ' should ' might be used ; 
when, that is, there is i vncertaxnty with the prospect of decision.' 

443. Vocabulary 60. 

Happy, beatus, a, um.k 

Much less \ n6dum, (generally after a negative; if a 

I verb follows it must be in the subjunc). 

Not to say \ ne dIcam ( of wnat ™*gM probably bs 

I said with truth). 

I do not say, non dico. 

I will not say, non dicam. 

All, omnes (all together, cuncti, unlversi)," 

Cautious, cautus, a, urn. 

All taken one by one: each of > . „., m . 
them singly, J emguh, *, a. 

For instance, verbi causft. 

To rise, orior, oriri, ortus. 

The Dog-star, Canictfla, 83, /. 

(Eng.) No painter. (Lot.) Nemo pictor. 

{Eng.) This does not at all terrify me. (Lot.) This terrifies me nothing. 

Exercise 64. 
[Ob*. 'If he were to' <fcc. = 'if he should 1 Ac] 

444. If a happy life can be lost 7 , it cannot be happy'. He who 
does not defend a friend, if he can, sins 7 . If all things are brought 
about by fate, nothing can admonish us to be more cautious. 
Peleus, if he were to hear it, would lift up his hands. Pe- 



ls Faustus and prosper are said of things only, not of persons. * That which 
is prosperum merely satisfies the hopes and wishes of men, like ' wished for? 
' desired :' the faustum refers more to the graciousness of the gods : theforhtna- 
tus is a. lucky person : the beatus feels himself happy (as he is) and is contented.' 
(D.) Felix expresses both that which is, and that which makes happy (beatus, 
only what is ' happy*) : and relates principally ( to the obtaining, possessing, or 
enjoying external goods, and supposes a man's own co-operation.' This latter 
circumstance distinguishes it from fortunatus, which also relates more to par- 
ticular events. 

i Nedum is sometimes followed by ut: * nedum ut ulla vis fieret.' 
{Liv. iii. 14.) 

« Cuncti (opposed to dispersi) i aU actually united;' vniversi (opposed to sin- 
guli or imusquisqne) * all taken together. 1 As meaning ( all, 1 ( the whole,' in the 
sing., totus represents the thing as originally 'a whole-' omnis, cunctus, tm»- 
versus, all represent it as originally made up of certain parts, of which the aggre- 
gate is taken. (D.) 

» Fiunt. 
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Ieus, if he heard it (but he has not), would lift up his hands. 
If any one were to do this he would lay the king under a great 
obligation. Even Caesar could not have done this ; much less 
can you (448, note 1). The boy should be admonished, that he 
may show himself the more cautious (63, b). All the wisest 
men M are aware that the interest of each and of all is the same'. 
I can scarcely think him equal to all of them taken one by one, 
much less to all of them together. If you are equal to them all- 
together, you will easily conquer them all-taken-one-by-one. If 
Fabius, for instance, was born p at the rising of the dog-star, he 
will not die in the sea. He is not equal 9 to them all taken one by 
one, not to say to them all together. He is equal to them all 
taken one by one, I do not say to them all together. No painter 
would say this (perf. subj.). Know that I do not fear these 
things at all. There were some 109 who did not fear these things 
at all. 



§ 56. Conditional Propositions continued. 

445. (a) Such conditional sentences as would in English have 
were to — , should, or would, in both clauses, often take the verbs 
of both clauses in the subjunctive present. 

a. The conditional clause is here a contemplated possibility (resem- 
bling, in this, the third class ; si bnberet, daret) ; but the thing contem- 
plated is contemplated as occurring now, and therefore often agrees 
with the second class (si habeam dabo), in implying a prospect of 
decision. 

Hence if a contemplated case Is contemplated as occurring now, the 
present subjunctive should be preferred to the imperfect : and when the 
possibility of its occurring now is to be strongly intimated, the present 
is the only proper form. 

(1) Tu si hie sis, aliter sentias. 

If you were Jure, you would think differently. 

(2) Tu si hie esses, aliter sentires. 

If you were here (which you neither are nor wUl be), you would think 

differently : 

(or) If you had been here, you would have thought differently. 

/?. From the ambiguity of the form ' si quid haberet, daret, 9 the subj. 

pres. should probably be preferred, when it is not intended to intimate 

that the condition is improbable or impossible. The pres. subj. may bt> 

• Impar est. 
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used of suppositions really impossible, if it is not the speaker's object 
to intimate this : ( Si txsistat hodie ab inferis Lycurgus gaudeat? Ac. 
{lAv. 39, 37.) 

446. The three conditional tenses of the subjunctive, are scru 
berem, scripsissem, and scripturus essem. 

447. ' Scripsissem ' and ' scripturus essem ' are both used to 
express our * would have written.' But ' scripsissem 9 intimates 
that the thing would certainly have happened : scripturus essem, 
that it would probably have happened, because it was so intended 
or arranged. 

(b) Thus, ' he would have slept ( = he intended to have slept, 
and therefore we may suppose would have slept) there, if he had 
gone on,' should be translated by the part, in rus with esset.v 

But the indicative (erat, fuit) is more common, when the inten- 
tion is to be positively expressed. 

448. (c) The imperfect and pluperfect of the indicative are often 
used instead of the same tenses of the subjunctive, in the conse- 
quent clause. (It is then better to let the consequent precede the 
conditional clause.) 

449. (d) The particle si is occasionally omitted ; the verb of the conditional 

clause should then begin the sentence. 

450. (a) In quo si tantum eum prudentem dicam, minus quam 

debeam praidicem, In* which if I were only to call 
him prudent, I should commend him less highly than 
I ought. 

(b) Conclave, ubi erat mansurus, si ire perrexisset, The 

chamber in which he would have lodged, if he had 
continued his journey. 

(c) Perieram, nisi tu accurrisses,* I had perished ( = 

should have perished) if you had not run to my 
assistance. 

(d) Dedisses huic animo par corpus, fecisset quod opta- 



9 So also in the third class ' si quid haberet daturus esset' is correct, where 
daturas esset = ' he would be prepared to give.' {Kruger : who quotes Tac. H. 
li. 77, ' cujus filium adoptaturus essem, si ipse imperarem.') 

* A conditional clause often refers to a consequence implied: 'Pons Sublicius 
iter pccnc hostibus dedit^ ni unus \ixfuis8ct ' = (et dedinef) ni unus vixJuitnL 
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Bat if; if however, 
But if not, 
Unless ; if not, 



Although; though, 



bat, Had you given this mind a body Uke itself, he 
would have done what he desired. 
451. Vocabulary 61. 

sin, sin autem. 

sin minus.* 

nisi.* 

etsi : etiamsit — followed* by tamen, yet, 
(sometimes tamen precede* etsi, when 
the unexpected nature of the event to 
be described is to be made more prom- 
inent ; for tamen etsi, tametsi is found, 
and the tamen is sometimes repeated 
in the principal clause. — Although 
may also be translated by quamquam,* 
quamvis and licet.) 

quamquam (suggested by a former 
statement : it has no influence on the 
mood). 

nisi forte ; nisi vero. 

' potestas, atis, /. (of might with right, 
and therefore the proper word for 
conceded power) ; potentia, S3, f. (of 
actual inherent power). 

res ita se habet. 

potestatem sul faoSre. 

in nostii esse potestate. 



Although indeed, 
Unless indeed, 

Power, 

The thing is so, 

To put himself in their power, 

To be in our own power, 



1 



* Or, sin seats, tin aliter. 

• * Your memory will be weakened nisi earn exerceas ' implies that if you ex- 
ercise it, it will not be lessened. But from ei non you might not infer this, but 
only draw the strict conclusion that if you do not exercise it, it will be lessened. 
The si, in si non, is the conjunction, the non belongs to the verb or other word 
in the proposition. 

t The compounds of 'si' follow the same rule as ei: With the pres. t per/., and 
Jut. they take the indicative unless the thing is to be asserted contingently and 
doubtfully ; with the imperf. and pluperf. they generally take the subj. ; though 
here too the indicative comes in, when they introduce, not a supposition, but a 
fact. 'Tametsi a duce deserebontur,' (Caes.) 'Si,' like our ( \f,' is sometimes 
used for ' whether? ' Tentata res est^ si primo impetu cap! Ardea posset.' 

■ Quamquam (quam 'how' strengthened by doubling) is 'however much,' but 
expresses c however much a thing really exists? or cany or must exist. It there- 
fore takes the indie, when the thing is not to be represented as doubtful. Quam- 
vis (or quantumvis) is ' however much a thing may be conceived possible? and 
therefore takes the subj. Licet is no particle, but an impersonal verb, and may 
occur In any tense. f Licet recte agas, tamen, &c.' 'Act as right as you please, 
yet, Ac.' ' Detrahat .... fortuna Ucebit. 1 — Quamvis =r ( although ' (as in Nep. 
quamvis carebat nomine ; with indie.) belongs, generally speaking, to a later 
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(Bng.) Even this is not just unites it is voluntary. 
(Lat.) Even this is So (on/y) just, if it is voluntary. 

(Ita justum est .... *t est voluntarium : T ita here s on 
that condition or supposition.) 
[C. xxxii.] ( But' ( ss except, unless) after a negative is nisi, or (if it standi 
before a substantive) the prepos. prater* 

Exercise 65. 
[How is 1 that' translated after ' it follows '? (83)] 

452. If you were to ask me what is the nature of the gods, I 
should perhaps answer nothing (445). If the thing were so, I 
should rejoice (445). If there be nothing in our own power, let 
us go away. If they had remained, he would have put himself 
in their power. We must cultivate eloquence, though some make 
a perverse use of it. Nothing would be in our own power, if the 
thing were so. The Stoics say that no man is divine, but the wise 
man. Who can deny (424) that the most hidden snares are 
always the most difficult to avoid ? I love my enemy, more than 
you envy your friend. Caius is more brave than prudent. w I 
don't know whether 95 any thing better than friendship' has been 
given to man by the immortal gods. Though these things are 
contrary to each other, we must nevertheless use them. Who 
will deny (424) that these things are of importance to us ? Though 
the thing were so, yet this could not be said without impiety. I 
almost think that these things are not in our own power. If this 
be true, I shall rejoice : but if not, I must bear it with resignation. 
This itself is not just unless it is voluntary. 



T So, ' Patres decreverunt ut, quum populus regem jussisset, id Mcratum esset 
d Patres auctores fierent. (IAv. i. 17.) 
v Grotefend distinguishes between three forms of comparison, thus r— 
Caius fortior est, quam prudentior =■ Caius is, indeed, both brave and pru- 
dent ; but yet more brave than prudent. 
Caius magis fortis est, quam prudens = Caws is just as brave, as he is not 

prudent. 
Caius fortis est, quam prudens = Caius is brave, but not at all prudent (where 
potms may be supplied). The last two forms belong to late writers, 
especially Tacitus. 



1 



r 
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§ 57. Conditional Propositions in dependent sentences. 

453. (a) Possibility without any expression of uncertainty. 
(Caius, si quid habet, dat.) 

Dicebant Caium, si quid haberet (or, si quid habeat), 
dare. 

(b) Uncertainty with the prospect of decision. 

(Si quid habeam, dabo.) 

Dicebat, si quid habeat (or haberet), se data rum.* 

(c) Uncertainty without any such accessary notion. 

(Si quid haberet, daret.) 

Dicebat, si quid haberet, se daturum esse. 

(Or daturum fore, if the independent proposition would be daturut 
emenu See 447.) 

(d) Impossibility, or belief that the thing is not so. 

(1) (Si quid haberet, daret.) 

This form in a dependent sentence coincides with form (c). 

(2) (Si quid habuisset, dedisset.) 

Dicebat, si quid habuisset, se daturum fuisse. 

(3) When the verb of the conditional clause is in the 

pluperf, that of the consequent clause is in the im- 
perfect. 

(Si quid accepisset, daret.) 

Dicebat, si quid accepisset, se daturum esse.? 

(4) The verb of the conditional clause in the imperf., that 

of the consequent clause in the pluperfect. 
(Si quid opus esset, venisaet.) 
Dicebat se, si quid haberet, daturum fuisse. 
Dicebat se, si quid haberet, daturum. 
(or) Dicebat se, si quid habeat, daturum. 

* Obs. The conditional forms of the infinitive are scripturum esse (pre*.); 
scripturum fuisse (per/.); scripturum fore (fut.). Of these scripturum ewe is 
also a mere future infinitive ; the two others are only conditional forms. 

y Obs. The form daturum esse cannot be used to express ' impossibility or 
belief that the thing is not so,* unless the verb of the conditional clause is of the 
pluperf. subj. f Dicebat si patris litems accepisset, se eaa cum fratre communi- 
caturum esse. 1 The form ' si literas aedperd se communkaturum esse, 1 would 
not imply this, but only express the receiving of a letter as a contemplated case 
(belonging to class (c) ). 
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454. Hence, when we have to make these sentences dependent, 
we must put 

for dat, dabit, daret, dedisset : 

dare, daturum esse, daturum esse, daturum fuisse : 
for daturus esset, 
daturum fore. 

455. We also see that the first two classes (when the verb is 

in the future) are no longer distinguished. 

Si quid habet, dabit. > 
Si quid habeat, dabit. ) 

' Dicebat se, si quid haberet, daturum ;' or, c si quid 
habeat :'■ for where the perfect subjunctive would regu- 
larly be expected after a past tense like dicebat, the 

present is often found with apparently no difference 
of meaning ; but not the imperfect for the present. 
Kruger.) 

456. Vocabulary 62. 

To remain, remanere, mans, mans. 

To confer benefits upon, conferre, contlil, collat (in, with ace.) 

To be intimate with, familiariter uti ; usus. 

To draw up an army, instrugre aciem ; instrux, instruct. 

To draw up his army in three lines, triplicem aciem instruSre. 

To engage, confllgSre, flix, flict. 

Either — or, aut a — aut ; vel — vel ; sive — sive. 

Or, aut ; vel ; or the, enclitic ve. 

457. £jT ( -A*)' when the thing was done not in but near, should be translated 
by apud, or ad with ace. 

(The battle apud Salamina. ' Apud* is found in later writers even for 'in.') 



■ Grotefend observes, that Ccesar generally retains the subj. pre*, or per/. 
(after a past tense) when those tenses would stand in direct narration : but that 
Cic. and Liv. generally turn them into the imperf. or pluperf. (See 418.) 

* ' Aut * expresses a difference in the things ; * vel ' a difference in the expres- 
sion. (Z.) Vel is the imperative from^ velle, as fer from ferre : its proper 
meaning therefore is, ( if you please ;' so that l A velB 1 was originally ' A or, 
ifyoulike, B;' that is, 'A or B: one or the other, no matter which. 1 Hence, 
its meaning 'even? vel maximus, ' the very greatest, if you please. 1 'Aut* is 
used in the case of opposite notions, when if one is, the other is not. ( Vel 9 
should be used when the notions are not opj>osite in themselves ; especially when 
only some of the possible suppositions are mentioned. It very often evidently 
retains its original meaning, of expressing indifference as to which notion is 
taken ; and should always be used when such indifference is to be expressed. 
Thus ( The nobles can either corrupt or correct the morals of a state, 1 vel cor- 
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Exercise 66. 

[How is can deny to be translated in a question of appeal ? (446.) ] 
458. He said, that if a happy life could be lost, it could not be 
happy. He has long appeared to me somewhat disturbed. 87 
Who can deny, that some are borne one way, some another ? He 
answered that Peleus, if he had heard it, would have lifted up his 
hands. He answered that he could have 47 no friendship with 
these, if they*reinained in Gaul. It is certain, that if any one 
had done this, he would have laid the king under a great obligation. 
It is certain that, if any one does this, he will lay the king under 
a great obligation. If any one does this, 98 he will have deserved 
well of the state. I fear that nobody will be permitted to be neu- 
tral. I fear that he has not concealed from you the discourse of 
T. Ampius. (As to) what is best to be done (sup.) do you 7 see 
to that (428). I will strive to prove myself grateful (memor) for 
the benefits, of which you have conferred very many 31 upon me. 
They say, that the rule of expediency is not the same as that of 
honour. 10 Having drawn up bis army in three lines, he engaged 
with Mardonius. p He drew up his army, and engaged with the 
Gauls at Geneva. There were some 109 who lifted up their hands. 



XXII. 

§ 58. On oblique narration. 

469. When one person has to report the speech of another, he may do this 
in two ways. He may either introduce him as speaking, and put in 
his mouth the exact words used ; or he may only state the substance of 
what he said under a change of form, 
(a) In the first way of narrating, the speaker uses ihe first person. " Ce- 
sar said : * J am of opinion, 1 " — and so on. 



rumpere, vel corrigere, for they can do which they please. It sometimes => both 
—and. * He was his equal, vel moribue vel fortunaV Ve (abridged from vel} 
commonly unites single words, not propositions : it is often appended to si, ru 
(sice rr sen : neve = neu). Sive — site ; sen — sen =± c either — or,' ' V3hether--or} 
when it is to be left doubtful which of two statements is correct, or which of 
two terms is applicable (the second being an alias of the first). Crombie 
observes that svoe—sive should generally be used when * either (or whether)— or* 
may be turned into 'be it — or be if.' 
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(b) In the second way, the substance of what he said is given in the 
third person. " Caesar said, that he was of opinion," — and so on. This 
second way, in which the speech of another is reported in the third per- 
son, is called oblique or indirect narration. 

460. (a) In oblique narration, the principal verb or verbs will 

be of the infinitive mood. 

(b) All the subordinate clauses that express the original 

speaker's words or opinions will have their verbs in 
the subjunctive mood. 
l^p Hence conjunctions and adverbs that go with the indicative in direct 
narration, go with the subjunctive in indirect or oblique narration. b 

(Thus in the example (453, a), ( Si quid habet dot,' becomes, when re- 
ported, ' Dicebant Caium, si quid haberet, dare.') 

(c) When a speech is reported in oblique narration, (1) the 

verb or participle on which the infinitive depends 
is often omitted : (2) questions for an answer are 
asked in the subjunctive : questions of appeal gene- 
rally* in the infinitive (with interrogative pronouns 
and adverbs) : (3) the imperative in direct becomes 

the subjunctive in indirect narration. 

461. (d) The subjunctive being thus employed to express the speech or sen- 
timent, not of the speaker or writer, but of the person about whom he is 
speaking or writing, naturally came to be used in constructions where 
the sentiments of another were less formally reported. Thus in the 
fable : c The vulture invited the little birds to a party,' ( quod illis datw 
rus erat ' would mean that he really was going to give them the party ; 

► but ' quod illis daturas esset ' would only mean that he said he was 

going to give them a party. So with the verbs of accusing, the charge 
stands with quod in the subjunctive, because, the accusers asserted that 
the crime had been committed : the indicative would make the histo- 
rian or speaker assert the truth of the charge. 

462. [Direct.] 

(a) (b) Quantum possum, te ac tua vestigia sequar, As 
far as I can, I will follow you and your footsteps. 



b Ob s. fjT As the subjunctive has no future, the future and future perfect be- 
come the pres. and perfect of the subjunct. respectively. Senties — quum ages : 
sensurum esse, quum agas. — Faciemus, quum imperaveris : facturos esse, qua) 
imperaverit (from imperavirim). If the speech is narrated in past time (is intro- 
duced, that is, by a past tense) the Jut. and Jut. perf. will become the imperf. 
and pluperf in the oblique narration. 

• Not quite always : thus Cees. B. G. 5, 29. postremo quis hoc sxbi per sua* 
deret? Ac. 
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[Oblique.] 

Clamavit se, quantum posset, eum atque ejus vestigia 
secuturum, He cried out that he, as far as he could, 
would follow him and his footsteps. 

(c) (1) Legatos ad Caesarem mittunt : " sese paratos esse 

portaa aperire, &C." They send ambassadors 
to Casar : (saying) that they are ready to open 
the gates, &c. 

(2) Interrogabat : l cur paucis centurionibus pau- 

cioribus tribunis . . . obedirent?* Quando 
ausuros (esse) exposcere remedia, nisi, &c. 1 ' 
He asked, ' why they obeyed a few centurions 
and still fewer tribunes ? When (said he) 
will you dare to demand redress, if, &c. ? ' 

(3) (Hirri necessarii fidem Pompeii implorarunt :) 

prastaret quod proficiscenti recepisset, Make 
good (said they) what you promised him when 
he was setting out. 

(d) Socrates accusatus est, quod corrumperet juventutem, 

Socrates was accused of corrupting the young men. 

463. Vocabulary 63. 

(The Preposition Afud governing ace.) 

(1) With = in the house o£ in the mind or estimation of; amongst: 

(2) In the presence of: (3) In = in an author's writings : (4) At, of 
place (see 457). 

He was with me, apud me. 

To have great influence with, multum valere apud. 

Cyrus in Xcnophon, apud Xenophontem. 
To speak in the presence of the > lbqui apud populum . 

people, > 

Yesterday, h6ri. 

To-morrow, eras. 

Exercise 67. 

464. Must we not all die ? He cried out, ' that he was ready 
to shed his blood for his country; must we* not all die (he 

• As ' questions for answer ' may be of a very objurgatory character, it is often 
indifferent whether the question be put in the infn. or the svbjunct. Thus in 
Liv. vii. 15. ' Ubi ill! clamores sint arma poscentium? Ac* l vbi illos clamores 
ease . . . .' might have stood equally well. 

* ' We,' 'you,' must be turned into 'they.* 
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asked) ? should not an honourable death be preferred to a dis- 
graceful life ? ' — Almost all (of them) visited Balbus ; * Keep (said 
they) your word : d finish the business which you undertook to 
finish. 9 — * What is this,'* said he, * O Tribunes ? are you going 
to overthrow the state under the guidance of Appius' Herdo- 
nius 7 ? ' — P. Valerius came to the Tribunes, crying out, ' What 
is this ? Are you going to overthrow the state under the guidance 
of App. Herdonius' ? ' — He cried out, i that he called the Quirites 
to arms : that he would dare against the tribunes what the founder 
of his family had dared against the kings.' — What was I to do ? 
all were crying out, that it was all over with the army. The 
Roman people had not 47 the same fortune at home that (they had) 
in the field. My (friend) Balbus has more influence with me 
than any other person. Socrates in Plato says that the soul is 
not mortal. 



§ 59. Oblique narration continued. (Mood in subordinate clauses. 

Dependence on an infinitive.) 

465. (a, In the oratio obliqua, even when dependent on a past 
tense, the present (and perfect) subj. are used when the clause 
expresses a general truth, independent of the judgment of the 
speaker, and when the reporter of the speech wishes to make the 
sentiment his own J 

466. (b) Remarks that are really the reporter's (i. e. were not 
made by the speaker) are, of course, in the indicative. The 
Indicative is also used by the Historians, when the writer wishes 
to intimate that what is said is really so 9 and not merely so stated 
by the speaker. 

467. (c) The subordinate clauses inserted in propositions whose 
verbs are in the infin. or subjunctive, must have their verbs in the 



d Compare [462, c, (3)] 

* Quid hoc rei est 1 — This sentence is to be in direct narration. 

f " Potest quia aliorum sententiam vel ita referre, ut tota ex eorum etiamnum 
pendeat mente, vel etiam tanquam tritam proponere atque uau confirmotam, 
quamque ipse jam fecerit suam. Prior si locum habet ratio, imperfechan con- 
junctivi poni solet : si posterior, prascm." (Wagner, ap. Kriiger.) 
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subjunctive, token they form a part of the whole meaning of ike 
proposition,* 

If such a clause only limits or describes a particular term of the 
proposition, without fairly making apart of it, the verb will be in the 
indicative. 

468. {&) In sentences dependent on an infinitive, the pre*, or 
perf. subj. are found, where the general rule requires the imperf. 
or pluperf. ; but not vice versa. 

In other words, the pre*, and perf. subj. may stand (instead of the 
imperf. or pluperf.) after the perf. injbiilwe ; and also after the pree. at 
Jut. infinitive when they depend on a past tense. 

469. (a) Cicero dicebat : tria esse omnino genera quae in dis- 

ceptationem cadere possint : quid fiat, factum, 
futurumve sit, Cicero used to say that there were 
only three kinds of questions that could fall into 
controversy : what was doing, what had been done, 
and what would happen. 

(b) Themistocles certiorem eum fecit, id agi ut pons, 

quern tile in Hellesponto fecerat, dissolveretur, 
Themistocles sent him word, that it was intended to 
break down the bridge which he had made over the 
Hellespont. 

(c) Indignum videbatur populum Romanum ab iisdem 

Etruscis obsideri, quorum ssepe exercitus fuderit, 
It seemed an indignity that the Roman people should 
be besieged by those very Etruscans, whose armies 
they had often routed, 
Certum est hominum causa factum esse mundum quae- 
que in eo sint h omnia, It is certain, that the world 
and every thing in it was made for man. 

(d) With injhx. pres. or Jut. 

(1) Dixit (he said) ; dicebat; dixerat; dictum* erat, 



r If; that is, they form an essential part of the leading proposition, being 
included in the object) the purpose, or the circumstance supposed. (Z.) 

h 'Tan tarn rerum ubertatem nature largitaest, ut ea, gum gignuntur, donate 
oonsulto nobis videantur.' Here ea qua gignuntur are the actual productions of 
nature. (Z.) 
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" I inteUecturum esse ] * mi e S" a < or ••"O hoBtta - . , u , 

(. quid acturuB esset (or actum* sit) nostls. 

(2) And (after any tense of dico, &c.) 

C quid ageret (or agat) hostis. 

se inteUexisse 1 quid egisset (or egerit) hostis. 

(, quid octurua esset (or octurua stf) hostis. 

470. Vocabulary 64. 

(Prepositions Erga, Inter, Ob, Pes.) 
Eroa, occ. : Towards (of favorable dispositions). * 
Inter, i ace. : Between ; among ; in the midst of, during. 
On the journey, inter viam. 

They love me and each other, et nos et inter se amant. 

Ob, accuB. ; on account of. 
Before my eyes, ob oculos. 

Per, ace. Through (of place, time, and means). By (of the sec- 
ondary agent™ by whom we do any thing ; and in adjurations, in which 
it is separated from its noun by pronouns — 'per ego te,' Ac). By the 
leave of (digladientur per me licet : for any thing I care). % 
Per se = by him, &c, alone (ipse per se), for its own sake ; naturally; 

of itself &c. 
Per in permagnus, pergratus, Ac, is often separated from the adjec- 
tive ; ' per mihi .... gratum feceris.' 

471. (a) (Eng.) To make a bridge over a river (See Ex. 469 (6) ). 

(Lai.) To make a bridge in a river. 
(b) (Eng.) The town in question. 
(Lot.) The town de quo agitur. 

Exercise 68. 

[Translate the clauses marked thus (t) both as the speaker's, and as the 

narrator's.] 

472. Ca til in a informs (them) that be had sent forward Man- 
ilas to the great body of men" f whom he had prepared to take 
arms. 72 They warn them to depart from all the islandsf which 



i Kriiger : who observes, that the use of the present, Ac. may often be explained 
by the purpose of the writer, to intimate that what is said, still and generally 
holds good: and that sometimes there may be what Hermann calls a t mutatio 
ineertarum sententiarum in certas; i but that in many other passages no reason 
can be discovered for the employment of the pres. and perf. rather than the %m~ 
perf. and pluperf. 

k Rarely of hostile dispositions. (Z.) 

i Inter sometimes stands between two substantives : ' Fesulas inter Arre- 
tiumque.' 

■ For instance, to send a letter c by a slave' (per servum). 

■ Ad earn multitudinem. 
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are between Italy (Italia) and Africa. He had contracted to 
build 71 a bridge over the river* Danube (Ister, tri, p. 14, 9, a). 
He answered, that custom, f which is a second nature, was on 
our side. Let them go away for any thing I care. He answered 
that he feared the waves, j* which were such as he had never seen 
before. He answered that you, f such is your temperance, p were 
already well. He said that he was the first who 8 accomplished 
that journey. They cry out, ' Why are these (questions) asked ? 
(400, c.) who is so powerful as to be able to perform all he 
wishes ? ' (68, d.) 



473. (a) The ace. and infin. with ne in the oblique narration 

resembles, but must be distinguished from, its use 
to express emotion in direct narration. « 
(a) Adeone hominem infelicem esse quemquam, ut ego 
sum ! That any man living should be so unfortu- 
nate as I am! 

Exercise 69. 

[In what mood are question* of appeal asked in oblique narration 1 460, c.J 

474. That you should be able (inf. pres.) to bear this ! That 
you should say this ! He said that we ought not to learn many 
things, but much. They cried out, * Could any man bear this ? 
Would she never see them without calling them betrayers of 
their country (88, c) ? Let her learn (they said) to govern her 
tongue.' — I fear that nobody will prefer a capital charge against 
him. They say that Caius has been accused of bribery ; which 
(36, b) I shall not easily be induced to believe.' He says that 



• 'Rivus' brook; 'flavins' river; 'amnis' a. broad, deep river. 'Flumen' 
(properly the 'stream,' flu-imen) is also used as a general term for 'river' (being 
used here of the Danube) ; especially when there is reference to its stream. 

p In a sentence of this kind, consider whether the reporter of the answer 
should be represented as making it his own ; if so, the subj. present should be 
used by 465 (a). 

' * For which ut with the subj. is also found : Tene ut uUa res Jrangat?— 
TSbi ego ut adverser ? 

* Obs. Credo t which takes a daU of the person believed, takes an ace. of the 
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he has not received the letters which I sent him (32, c). Who 
will deny that it is the duty of a Christian to keep his word ? 
Who will deny that it is wise* 9 to have death always before one's 
eyes ? They replied, that they sent the letter by a slave. They 
answer, that the town in question is two hundred (Roman) miles 
from Rome. I had perished, if you had not succoured me. 



XXIII. 
§ 60. ' Qui ' with Subjunctive. 

475. ' Qui ' takes the indicative, only when it refers to a particular object in 
the most dear and direct way ; when there is no vagueness or indefinite- 
ness whatever in the reference. 

But when its reference is at all vague or indefinite, it governs the 
subjunctive. 

476. Qui therefore governs the subjunctive whenever the object described 
by the relative could not, as it were, be teen and touched. Whenever it 
does not describe an individual object, but only refers it (or tfem) to a 
particular class by a mark common to all the class, it governs the subjunc- 
tive. When therefore for 'who,' * which,' we might substitute 'of such 
a kind as to,' ' such that, &c, qui governs the subjunctive. 

(a) Qui with the indicative may refer an object to a class, but 
it then describes it (or them) in the most definite way. ( Qui non 
defendit amicum, quum potest.' ' A man who actually does not 

defend his friend when he can.' 

. 477. Vocabulary 65. 

(Phrases after which qui is generally indefinite, and therefore takes 
the subjunctive.) 
Some men ; or there are some who, sunt qui. 
There are not wanting men who, non desunt qui. 

(Negatives and virtually negatives.) 

Who is there ? quia est ? 

How few there are ? quotusquisque est 1 

Quotusquisque est is used interrogatively and in the singular; 1. e., 
how many does each man who belongs to the class make? duotus 
est? being 'how many does he make?' So, too, nemo; nihil est; an 
uUus, Ac. 



thing believed: and though « I am believed* is l mihi creditor,' it must be 'ego 
credar' (tu crederia, 6c.) when an infin, immediately follows (J am believe^ to 

w1RBNr& VBEjpBj^Eat ■■'•■■■^■0 

r 9 



We hare reason to rejoice, 



170 qui with subjunctive. . [§ 60. 478, 479. 

(EXPBBIO, I1CYEIUO, HABEO.) 

There are found persons who, reperiuntur, inveniuntur, qui.* 
Ton may find, reperias, invenias qui, Ac. 

(Nihil est quod, Ac. Nihil habeo quod, Ac.) 

.est quod gaudeamus = ' there is some- 
thing of such a kind that we should 
rejoice on account of it.' ( Quod ' as 
an ace. neul. pron. (195, f.) going 
with gaudeo. 

W Jw^ofi er8 th,t y ° U Can C ° m " I quld •* qU0d qu!!rl f ° eaB * 
We have no reason to desire, non est quod desideremus. 

You have no reason to hurry, nihil est quod festines. 
478. (a) {Eng.) I have nothing to accuse old age of. 

(Lot.) I have nothing which I may accuse old age (quod Lncusem 
senectutem). 

(b) {Eng.) A pen to write with. 
(Lot.) A pen with which one may write. 

(c) (Eng.) Men who abound in silver, in gold (and), in estates. 
(Lai.) Men who abound in silver, who in gold, who in estates: 

(d) {Eng.) Men who abound neither in silver, nor gold, nor estates. 
{Lai.) Men who do not abound in silver, not in gold, not in estates. 

479* Vocabulary 66. 

To drive away, abigCre, eg, act. 

Stick, bacillum,* i, n. 

Bird, avis," is,/. 

Put ; lay down, or aside, p5ne*re,* pttsu, pttslt. 

To cross over, trajicSre, jdc, ject. 

To allow it to happen, committere (ut, with subj.). 



• Obs. With sum, reperio, habeo, Ac, qui with the indicative is found, when 
it expresses particular objects in the most definite way. This is naturally 
aftener the case when qui relates to the subject, which is mostly a particular 
object (or objects), than when it relates to the predicate, which is generally some 
class in which the subject is contained. Turn primum reperta sunt, quce per 
tot annos rempublicam exedire : not ( there were found evils which preyed on, 
Ac.' but ' the evils which have actually preyed on the state for so many years, 
were then found for the first time.' 

• A diminutive of baculum. 

n Volucres are all ' winged creatures,* insects included. Avis is the general 
name for ' bird ;' ' ales ' is the word in poetry and the language of the augurs for 
the larger birds, especially the eagle. In augury, alites were the birds whose 
Jtight, osclnes the birds whose song or cry, was prophetic. (D.) 

• Ponere aliquid, l to lay down* a thing; 'to get' it out of our hands;' 'tog* 
rid of it.' Locate and collocare are ( to put a thing in its right place .*' ( toplao*' 
advisedly for some purpose. 
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To be on the point of, ineo esse (ut, with aubj.). 

Jewel, gemma, as, f. 

Unburied, inhumatus, a, urn. 

Exercise 70. 

480. Diogenes ordered himself to be cast forth unburied. 
Then w his friend said: 'To the birds and beasts?' 'By no 
means,' said he, ' but put x a stick by me, to drive them away 
with (478).' — There are some who think that Caius is pretending. 
There were some who thought that Caius was pretending. There 
are not wanting persons, who deny that the rule of expediency is 
the same as that of honour. There are found some, who say 
that we should not cultivate virtue. It is incredible how weary 
I am of life. We must cross over that sea which (48) you call 
ocean. There are some who think, that the best thing we have 
(53) will be lost. They cry out, that we shall lose the best thing 
we have. We have no reason to hurry. I have nothing to 
accuse you of (478). You have reason to rejoice, that you have 
concealed these things from your father. You will scarcely find 
any one to believe this. He was on the point of being killed. 
Had you rather be like one* (212, x) of these persons who abound 
in gold, in silver, in jewels, or (like) C. Fabricius, who had none 
{nihil) of those things ? How few there are, who have death 
always before their eyes ! 



§ 61. 'Qui' with the subjunctive continued. 

481. Qui takes the subjunctive, when it introduces the ground 

of the assertion in the antecedent clause. 

(a) Here there is some difficulty in determining whether qui is used 



i = at that time, turn. 
Then < = after that 4 inde, deinde. 
I zzz therefore, igitur, itaque. 
* Ponitote. The forms of the imperative in to, tote, nto, are used in solemn 
commands and prohibitions, such as laws, wills, &c. 

y [O. xxxiv.] fj» ' One* often means 'some one' (aliquis), or 'a certain one* 
(quidam). 
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definitely or not. 'He was laughed at by aU (he rest, who did not ac- 
knowledge these faults to belong to Socrates;' this seems definite 
enough, but it is in the Latin, ' qui nan agnoscerent.' 
(fi) When therefore for 'who' may be substituted 'for he (she, U, &c.«)' 
the verb should be the subjunctive. 

462. For qui alone, utpote qui, quippe qui,* ut qui are also used, 
generally with the subjunctive. 

483. Qui takes the subjunctive, when it has the force of ut with 
a personal or possessive pronoun. b 

It has this force after (1) dignus, indignus, utoneus, 6c. 

(2) fain, talis, ejusmodi, is (such), 6c. 

(3) comparative^ with quean. 

(4) is sum* ( = talis sum), *Iam a man too.* 
• (5) quissum? 

(6) when it expresses a purpose, 
(a) When qui — utis> and introduces a consequence, the perf. subj. may 
be used for the imperfect by 418. Zeno nullo modo is erat, qui, ut 
Theophrastus, nervos virtutis incident. Cic. Acad. i. 10, 35. [al. 
incideret.] 

484. Qui governs the subjunctive, when we may substitute for 
it, ' although,' ( since,' ' because, 9 ' seeing that? &c. with a personal 
pronoun. 

(a) Qui takes the subjunctive after unus and solus, signifying 
1 alone, 9 'only. 9 

485. Qui, in narrative, is followed by the «*£;. of the imperfect 

and pluperfect, to express a repeated action taking place in past 

time.* 

The relative adverbs (ubi, qua, 6c.) govern the subjunctive of these 
tenses In the same way ; and as far as they can be substituted for the 
relative, they follow the rules above given. 

* This of course will not apply to the use of qui to introduce a new sentence, 
where we use 'for he,' 6c. 

* Utpote qui, quippe qui = ' inasmuch as they ;' 'for they.' Grotefend re- 
marks that utpote, quippe may generally be translated by 'namely,' 'that is.* 
Our 'as being' will often give the force of them still better: they often stand 
before attributives only. ' (Democrito) quippe homini erudito, 6c.' 

b Thus qui= ut ego, ut tu, ut xUe ; ut nos, ut vos, ut Uli; through all their 
cases. So, cujus = ut meus, tuus, 6p. : quorum =n ut noster, vester, 6c. 

But 'ut' is sometimes used after 'is es,' 6c. f Neque enim is es, Catilina, 
ut te . . . . ratio a furore revocarit. 1 {Cic. Cat. i. 9, 22.) Te is here emphatic. 

d Examples of qui and relative adverbs used of repeated actions are : ( Nee 
quisquam Pyrrhum, qua tuHsset impetum, sustinere valuit.' c Semper habiti 
sunt fortissimi, qui sumrnam imperii poHrentur.' (Z.) 
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486. The kind of sentences in which the relative may be thus 

introduced in Latin, will be best learned by examples. 

(a) (Eng.) He was despised by them, for they saw through him. 

C He was despised by them, who saw through him (subj.). 
(Lai.) < He was despised by them, as-being who saw through him 
( (subj.). 

(b) (Eng.) He deserves (or, does not deserve) to be loved. 

(Lai.) He is worthy, (or, unworthy) j w *° **""** * *"•*• 

( whom you mould love, 

(c) (Eng.) He is not a proper person to be received. 

(Lai.) He is not a proper person \ «J° sIundd J e received. 

(. whom you should recewe. 

(d) (Eng.) None are so good as never to sin. 
(Lai.) None are so good, who never sin (subj.). 

(e) (Eng.) None are so great, as to be independent. * 
(Lai.) None are so great, who are independent (subj). 

(f) (Eng.) Of such a kind (or, such) that we can neglect duties for their 

sake. 
(Lot.) Of such a kind, for the sake of which we can neglect duties. 

(g) (Eng.) Too short to be the whole life of man. 

(Lot.) Shorter than which can be f the whole life of man. 
(h) (Ens ) \ benefits greater than I can requite. 
C Benefits too great to be requited. 

(Lai.) Benefits greater titan which* I can requite. 
r I am not a man to believe this. 
(£) (Eng*) < I am not so foolish, simple, &c, as to believe this. 
( I am not one who believe b this. 

(Lai.) I am not he (is) who would believe (qui puiem). 
(J) (Eng.) Who am I, thai my writings should be honoured thus? 

(Lai.) Who am I, whose writings should be honoured thus ? 
(k) (Eng.) They sent ambassadors, to sue for peace. 

(Lai.) They sent ambassadors, who should sue for peace. 
(I) (Eng.) He deserves praise (or blame) for having done this. 

(Lai) He deserves praise (or blame) who did this (subj.). 
(m) (Eng.) Wretched man that I » am, who thought, Ac. 

(Lai.) O me miserable, who thought, &c. (qui with subj.). 



• Dignus (or indignus) qui ametur. 

r QuamjquaB sit, or possii esse. (See Difference of Idiom 94.) 
r Quam quibus gratiam referre possim. 

h Obs. The verb after qui takes the person of ego, tu, Ac, not of 'is 9 or man, 
person. 

1 1 am not one who much or oft delight 

To season my fireside with personal talk,' Ac. 

(Wordsworth.) 
I • O me mlserum V or ' me miserum !' The interjections O, heu, prohl take 
the ace.; hei and vet the dative; en and ecu the nam. or the ace. (the latter 
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Exercise 71. 

[Translate ( lam not one who think.* 486. i.] 
487. We must take care to use such (is) a liberality as (qui) 
may be of service to our friends, (and) hurt nobody. There is 
no doubt, that the Gauls are too brave to be conquered (486, g) 
in one battle. Those eternal fires, which (48) we call stars, are 
too many to be numbered. He is a proper person to be received 
(486, c) into your friendship. Nothing is so val liable, k that we 
should barter for it our faith and our liberty. No one can be 
so great, as (483, (6) ) never to require the services of his friends. 
The benefits, of which 1 ' you have conferred upon me very many, 
are greater than I can repay (486, h). I am not one who think 
that this world and every thing that is in it, was made by chance. 
There are some who believe, that this most beautiful world and 
all that is in it, was made by some chance or other. Who am I, 
that all men should consult my interest (486, j) ? Who will deny, 
that this life is too short to be the whole life of man 1 You are 
the only person (484, a) on whom the safety of the state depends. 
p If Cato had died, Cicero would have been the only person on 
whom the safety of the state depended. I am not so simple (486, i) 
as to deny this. 



XXIV. 

§ 62. Quum with the Indicative. 

488. Since quum with the indicative* is far less common than 
with the subjunctive, it is important to get a clear notion when it 
should take the indicative. 



chiefly in Comedy. Z.) The ace. of personal pronouns may stand in the ace. 
without the interjection, and even other words are so used. 

k Tanti, . . . quo vendamus = ut eo vendamus. 

l When quum, antequam, priusquam, Ac, take the indicative, either (1) the oc- 
currence is connected with a state that presents itself vividZy to the speaker's 
recollection, or with a fixed and definitely marked point of time: or (2) it falls 
without preparation or notice into the middle of another action (which is sus- 
pended or broken off by it), and thus is naturally described in an unconnected 
and abrupt manner. {Hartung, Partikellehre, ii. 335.) 
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(a) Quum takes the indicative when it simply marks the time, 

without carrying with it any notion of a cause or occasion. 

' When ' marks the time in this definite way, and is to be translated 
' by quum with the indicative, when ' then ' might be substituted for it. 

( It was night when he left the room,' ss ( it was night : then he left 
the room. 

(b) Quum takes the indicative when, though it does introduce a 
cause or occasion of what is stated in the principal sentence, it 
nevertheless describes the time in a very marked manner, refer, 
ring to turn, nunc, &c, or some noun of time expressed or under- 
stood in the principal clause. 

(c) Quum takes the indicative, when what is said in the prin- 
cipal clause is not only contemporaneous with the action expressed 
in the quum clause, hut is actually included in it. 

When a t when i clause stands in this kind of close relation to its 
principal clause, the participial substantive under the government of ' in • 
may generally be substituted for it. 

' When you censure them, you censure me.' 

( In censuring them, you censure me.' 

(d) There are two less common meanings in which quum goes 
with the indicative : 

(1) When it means ' since ' of time.™ 

(2) When it is equivalent to quod, after gaudeo, gratulor, &c. 

489. The meanings in which ( quum ' always takes the subjunctive, are 
since, inasmuch, as, aWixmgh, whereas. In the sense of ' when ' it takes 
the subjunctive, when the statement introduced by ' when ' is also the 
cause or occasion of what is asserted in the principal clause. 

With the imperf. and pluperf. quum generally takes the subjunctive, 
though the notion of a cause, or even of an occasion, is hardly, if at all, 
perceptible. 'Quum Agesilaus reverter etur . . . decessit.'* (Corn. 
Nep. I. 8, 6.) 

490. (a) Jam ver appetebat, quum Hannibal ex hibernis movit, 

The spring was already drawing on when Hannibal 
moved from his winter quarters, 
(b) Ager quum multos annos quievit, uberiores efferre 
fructus solet, Afield, when it has lain fallow many 
years, generally produces more abundant crops. 



"Exeo tempore quo. Obs. That the pres. is used. (See 490, d.) 
* Or quum with the indie, of imperf. and pluperf. 
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• 

(e) Quum in portum dico, in urban dico, When I say 
into the port, I say into the city. (In saying into 
the port, I say, &c.) 

(d) Nondum centum et decern anni sunt, quum de pecu- 
niis repetundis a L. Pisone lata lex est, It is not 
yet a hundred and ten years since the law about ex- 
tortion was carried by L. Piso. 
Gratulor, quum tantum vales apud Dolabellum, I con- 
gratulate you on your influence with Dolabella. 

491. (a) {Eng.) In attacking one, you attack all. 

(Lai.) When you attack one, yon attack all (quum with indie.). 
(©) {Eng.) It is many years since he was first in my debt.* 
(Lai.) There are many years, when he i* in my debt. 

(c) (Eng.) I congratulate you on your influence with Caius. 

(Lai.) I congratulate you, when you avail so much with {apud) Cains* 

(d) {Eng.) I do not like to be abused. 

(Lai.) I am not abused willingly (libenter). 

492. Vocabulary 67. 

This being so ; this being the case, que quum Ita sint. 

quum (to denote the ground on which a 
judgment is formed) ; quoniam = 
quum, jam (used when the ground is 
an acknowledged fact ). 

Not that but. \ ^ on °* ao< * — ^ r non *l uo d p (with sub- 

I junct.). 

To be spoken ill ofj male audire (' to hear ill '). 

' quia ; quod (with indie. , except where 

the subjunc. is required for some other 

Because, < reason. — Quia introduces a strict cause 

of the effect : quod the conceived cause 

k or ground of an action). 

I don't at all doubt, nullus dubito.* 

How insignificant, quam nullus. 

To congratulate, gratfilari, gratulatus. 

■ Multi sunt anni quum ille in sere meo est. 

° Quando is sometimes used in this sense ; and also quum. ' Itaque, quando 
vestre cautiones infirm ee sunt Graeculam tibi niisi cautionem.' (C. Fam. vii. 
18.) ' Tu quum instituisti, .... scribe ad me.' (C. Fam. vii. 32.)— Ut has 
sometimes the meaning of though : * ut desint vires, tamen est laudanda 
voluntas.' 

P For mm quod, we often find non eo or ideo quod : but also non quo : all with 
subj. ( Not as if not ' is ' non quinJ 

4 This expression belongs to the language of common conversation, not to 
books. 



Since, 
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To take, \ sam8re » sumps* sumpt.; clpere, to,' cap, 

( capt. 
To take hold o£ prehendPre, prehend, prehens. 

To do well, prsclare facSre. 

£jT The subject of congratulation stands in the ace. or in the obi. with 
de or in ; or in the indie, with quod, for which quum is sometimes used. 
(See 491, e.) 

Exercise 72. 

[With what mood may interrogative* be used in oblique appeals 1 (460, e)] 
493. This being the case, I am unwilling to leave the city. 
Ceesar, when he had conquered the Gauls (= having conquered 
the Gauls), returned to Rome. We know how insignificant the 
strength of men is. Who, when he sees this (= seeing, or on 
seeing this), would not make merry (perf. subj.) with you ? 
Phocion was constantly poor, though he might have been very 
rich. Is it not several years since Caius was (first) in your debt ? 
Is there any man who can be compared with Balbus ? You do 
well in loving the boy (491, a). When I assert the one, I deny 
the other. He says that, if I had conquered the Gauls, he should 
have congratulated me on my victory. I congratujate you on 
your having recovered (that you have recovered). Does any man 
like to be ill spoken of ? I will hold my tongue, not thai I believe 
the man, but because it makes no difference to me. They cried 
out, c Why did he advise this ? might they depart a finger's 
breadth from the rule of honour ? ' They asked, l Was not Caius 
nearer Rome than Labienus ? ' (question for information). They 
answer that we ought to consult the interests of those with whom 
we have to live. 37) 



494. Vocabulary 68. 

(Conjunctions that go with subjunct. only.) 

C quasi = quam si (relating to manner), 
As i£ } tanquam* =s tam quam (relating to dt- 

^ grtt; * just as if'). 

r SumimuB quo utamur: capimus quod habeamus; prehendimua quod tenea- 
mus. (D.) Sumere {to take of my own free will and choice) is generally spoken 
of something that we may appropriate : capere (seize upon) often denotes the 
taking what does not belong to us. (H.) 

• Alto velut si, velut, ac si (and sometimes sicut ; poetically ceu). After tan- 

quean, H is often expressed, and may always be understood. 

8* 
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Would that, utinam. 

O that I Oai! 

r dummttdo (for which dum, modo are 
Provided only, < used separately— t not i i after these 

C words is ' nl '). 
It is nearly the same thing as if, perinde fere est ac si. 
As if forsooth, - quasi vero. 

Perhaps, forsitan (often with per/, aubj.). 

495. (W With these words the general rule for the sequence 
of tenses (40) is to be observed. The English would mislead us. 

Pugnat, quasi coniendaty He fights as if he contended, 

or were contending, &c. 
Pugnavit, quasi contenderet, He fought as if he had 

been contending, &c. 

496. With utinam the pres. and perf are used, if the thing 
wished is not to be represented (whatever it may be) as impossible 
to be realized. The imperf. and pluperf. express wishes that are 
(in the 'speaker's opinion) impossible, or unlikely, to be realized. 
* Not 9 after utinam is regularly ne, but very often turn. 

Exercise 73. 

(Obs. In the principal clause the ita or «c^ to which quari or tan- 
quam refers, is often expressed.) 

497. They saluted Caius' (just) as if he had been consul'. 
Many, not to say all, saluted Caius, as if he had been consul. 
Would that you were consul I Would that I had been engaged 
in that battle ! Would that I had been able to avoid suspicion ! 
Provided your word be kept, I don 9 t care a straw for all the rest. 
Provided you do not break your word, I don't care this for all the 
rest. Would that the letter had not been written ! Live with 
men as if t^e immortal gods saw you. (Insert ' sic' in the princ. 
clause.) Speak with your friends, as if all men heard you. All 
men are calling upon me, as if forsooth it were my business to 
assist all men. Would that Varro himself would apply vigorously 
to my cause ! Perhaps some one may say, that these things are 
too small to be seen with the naked eye (pi.)* How few are 
there, who apply- vigorously to another man's cause ! 



t Sic relates more to something preceding and actually given : ita to something 
following and tupposed, (R. and H.) 
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XXV. 

§ 63. Antequam and Priusquam. 

498. (a) When the principal verb is in the present tense, the 
verb in the clause with antequam or priusquam may be in the 
pres. indicative or subjunctive. 

499. (b) When the principal verb is in the future, the de- 
pendent verb may be in the future perfect, or the present sub- 
junctive ; sometimes also it is found in the present indicative, 

500. (c) When the principal verb is in a past tense, the de- 
pendent verb is either in the perfect indicative or in the imperfect 
subjunctive : — in the perfect indicative, if there is no closer con- 
nection between the two occurrences than precedence in point of 
time, what is stated in the subordinate clause being stated as an 
actual occurrence : — in the imperfect (or, if necessary, the pluper- 
fect) subjunctive, when there is a closer connection between the 
two occurrences than that of mere precedence in point of time. 

501. And, generally, whenever there is a closer connection be- 
tween the two clauses than that of mere priority (whenever, for 
instance, it is stated or implied to be necessary, proper, or designed 
with a view to some purpose,* that the one action or event should 
precede the other) ; and whenever the two are contemplated as 
forming a connected sequence, the subjunctive should be used. 

502. Obs. When the stress is on the before, ante or prius stands in the prin- 
cipal clause ; either early in it (which is their most emphatic position), 
or just before the quam, but not forming one word with it. When they 
are thus emphatic, the verb being in past time, the per/, indicative is 
commonly used (rather than the imp. subj.) : especially when a nega- 
tive accompanies them : non ante, nee ante, mm prius. 

503. (a) Ante rorat quam pluit, It drops before it rains. 



t In the following passage Livy uses the pres. where we should rather have 
expected the subj. ' Sed ante quam opprimit lux majoraque hostium agmina 
obsepiunt iter . . . erumpamus' (xxii. 50). So too in Virgil: { Sed mini vel 
teUus, optem, prius ima dehiscat, | Ante, pudor, quam te violo,' Ac. (Mb. iv. 
25.) In Nep. iii. 2, the imp. subj. is used where there seems to be only the 
simple relation of precedence in point of time. ' Aristides intermit pugna? navali 
•pud Salamina, quae facta est prius quam ille poena (exsilii) KberareturJ 
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Tempestas minatur antequam surged,, A tempest 
threatens before it gets up. 

(b) Antequam aliquo loco consedero, longas a me literas 

Don exspectabis, Till I settle somewhere, you mil 

not expect long letters from me. 
' Antequam de republica dicam, exponam vobis bre- 

viter, &c, 
Priusquam respondeo . . . dicam, &c, (Phil. ii. 3.) 
Priusquam conor proponam, &c., (iii. de 

Orat. 25.) 

(c) Hsec omnia ante facta sunt, quam Verres Italiam 

aitigit, All these things were done before Verres 
reached Italy. 
Ducentjs annis ante quam Romam caperent, in Italiam 
Galli transcenderunt, The Gauls crossed over into 
Italy two hundred years before they took Rome. 

804. (1) (Eng.) A mortal body must necessarily die. 

(Lot) It is necessary, that a mortal body should die (Corpus mor- 
tale interire neceste est ; or intereat necesse est ; the subj. 
being governed by ut omitted). 
(2) (Eng.) There is no living pleasantly. 

(Lot.) It cannot be Hved pleasantly ( jucunde vivi non potest). 

505. Vocabulary 69. 

(The Prepositions Pbjbter, Secundum ) 
Pbjbteb, beside} beyond, above (of degree); contrary to; besides; to 
say nothing of, except, but. 

Contrary to expectation, prater expectationem. 

Contrary to your custom, prster consuetudmem tuam. 

Secundum {from sequi), 'following.' Along; after (of time), 
after, next to; according to; in favour o/(with verbs of judging, Ac.). 

He made % decree in your favour, secundum te decrerit. 

Exercise 74. 
[How are questions of appeal to be translated in oblique narration?] 

506. I will not leave the city before I have had an interview 
with Caius (b). Before I set out, I had an interview with Balbus 
(c). He answered that, before he set out, he had an interview 
with Caesar. There is no living pleasantly, unless you live 
(impers. pass.) according to nature. Under the guidance of na- 
ture there is no going wrong. Contrary to expectation, the 
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Praetor has made a decree in favour of Cains, They exclaim* 
' Are not hidden dangers always the most difficult to avoid ? ' 
Who Can deny, that the Praetor has made a decree in your favour ? 
This being the case, I have no doubt that the Praetor will make a 
decree in your favour. This being the case, the world must 
necessarily be governed by some wise mind. Virtue must neces- 
sarily' hate vice. I am not so foolish as to deny (486, i) that 
virtue and vice are contrary to each other. If I had not believed 
Caius, I should never have put myself in their power. Who is 
there who denies this ? 



XXVI. 

§ 64. Bum, Donee, Quoad, &c. 

• 507. (a) Bum, donee, quoad (= until, till) take the indicative, 
when they merely mark the time up to which the action or state 
is to be continued. 

508. (b) Bum, donee, quoad (== until, till) take the subjunctive, 
when that up to which the action or state is to be continued, is to 
be represented, not as a fact, but only as what mo.y possibly occur ; 
especially when it is itself the object pursued. 

509. (c) Dum, whilst, takes a present indicative even when the 

principal verb is in a past tense. 

This arose from an endeavour to represent duration in a vivid man- 
ner. A past tense is occasionally found, e. g. ' qui dum veritua eat, non 
vidit.' (Cic. ad. Att. i. 16.) ( Q,u® divina res dum conficiebatur, quae- 
sivit,' &c. (Nep. Hann. ii.) 

510. Bum, donee, quamdiu, quoad u (= as long as) take the indi- 
cative. 

511. (a) Epaminondas ferrum in corpore retinuit, quoad renun- 

tiatum est vicisse Boeotios, Epaminondas retained 



■ In the sense of 'whilst,' ( as long as,' donee always denotes a space of time 
carried on to such a termination : dum denotes this, but more with reference to 
the space itself, than to its termination. Quoad marks the continuance of the 
time quite up to the point mentioned : it relate* to a demonstrative expressed or 
understood in the principal clause. When the statement introduced by whilst 
is the cause or occasion of what follows, dum should be used. 
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the spear in his body, till it was reported to him that 
the Boeotians had conquered. 

(b) Differant, donee defervescat ira, Let them put off (tjie 

purpose of taking revenge) till their anger cools. 

(c) Dum Roman! ea par ant . . . jam Saguntum oppugna- 

baiur, Whilst the Romans were making these prepa* 
rations, Saguntum was already besieged. 

512. Vocabulary 70. 

After, postquam ; sometimes posteaquam. 

Before, antequam 

a. MAn .a 5 ut primum ; quum primum ; flimul ac, 

Aa BOOH B8, 5 r.»...» 

C or atque : (with tndtc.) 
When rsr as soon as, ubi ; ut ; (with indie.) 

(Adverbs of place with genii.) 
* Where in the world are you ? ubi terrarum es 1 

Where in the world are we 1 ubi gentium sumus 7 

To such a height of insolence, eo insolentiae. 
To what a degree of madness, quo amende. 

r quoad ejus facere possum (where the 
As far as I can, < genii, 'ejus' relates to the preceding 

' proposition). 
As far as can be done ; as far as ) quoad ejufl fierf potest 

possible. ) 

To meet i obviam (with the dot : obviam, from ob, 

I via). 

To march against the enemy, obviam ire hostibus. 

«, ( prtfpius (with dot. or ace. (see 211) So 

iNearer, • 5 . 

C prozime). 

(Adverbs of quantity with genii.) 

' sat, or satis/ of what is really enough ; 

affatim of what a given person thinks 

on feels enough. Affatim = ad fatim, 

( to satiety ;' fatis an old substantive 

from the same root as fatisco, fatigo, 

and fastidium. (D.) 

Abundantly, abunde. 

Abundance of timber, abunde materia. 

513. (Eng.) In addition to this, he was blind. 
{Lai.) There was added to this, thai he was blind (Hue accedebat, ut 

caucus essei. With a pres. tense, accedit). 
614. & With the adverbs meaning l assoonas i i the English pluperfect should 
be translated by the perfect In this sense, postquam ' after ' is usually 



Enough, 



▼ Sat before polysyllables, satis before dissyllables. (Baumgarten Crusius ad 
Sueton.) 
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followed by the perfect indicative. (See note*, page 114.) When the 
pluperf is used, the succeeding action is generally not represented as 
following the other immediately : e. g. JP. Africanus, posteaquambU 
consul et censor fuer at, L. Cottam in judicium tocavit (Cic. Div. in 
Case. 21) : this however is not always the case : e. g. Nep. Lysand. 4 
(end) ipostquamde suis rebus — d ixera t, — Ubrum- tradidit. When 
continued states or repeated actions are described, the principal verb 
being in the imperfect, the imp. or pluperf is used. ' Simulac ae re- 
miserat .... reperiebaiur.' (Nep. Alcib. 1.) (Z.) 

Exercise 75. 
[How are questions of appeal to be translated in direct narration ? 427, c] 
515. As long as he was in the city, I opposed his designs. 
Men, whilst they teach, learn. Who can deny that men learn 
whilst they teach ? As soon as the business is finished, 98 1 shall 
wait upon Caius. As soon as the business was finished satisfac- 
torily, he waited upon Caius. Wait till Caius returns. 98 Let me 
know where in the world you are. Men have now arrived 
(impers. pass.) at such a height of madness, that p whilst all men 
consult their own interests, no man provides for the interests of Ms 
country. It is the part of a wise man, as long as he lives, to 
prefer virtue to all things. In addition to this, he was lame of one 
leg. How few are there who provide-for-the-interests of their 
country ! He persuaded the Athenians to march against the 
enemy. Wait at Rome till you recover. The business is too 
difficult to be finished by any w body. It is not every body who can 
finish such ,0) a business in a few days. We learn many things 
whilst we are playing. Have we {then) need of some Greek master 
to teach us 108 to play upon the lyre ? Let us neither ask what is 
disgraceful, nor do it p when we are asked. 



XXVII. 

§ 65. Quod. 

516. 'That' is expressed by 'quod, 9 when it introduces the 
ground of a former statement, or the explanation of a term in a 
former proposition ; especially when it refers to a demonstrative 
pronoun or adverb expressed or implied. 

* Show the ambiguity of this sentence by translating it in two ways. 



184 quod. [§65. 517-521. 

Such pronouns and adverbs are id, hoc, iUud: eo t idco, idcirco, prop- 
terea, inter ca, iia, tarn, sic, <f*c 

517. Verbs of the affections (rejoice, grieve, wander, &c.,) are 
followed by quod, or by the accusative with the infinitive." 

518. Quod takes the indicative, except when it introduces the 

ground of another person's judgment or conduct; when it takes 

the subjunctive (by 461). 

Of course it must be followed by the subjunctive in oblique narration : 
and it must be remembered that when an ace. with infn. follows a verb 
of saying, Ac., the narration is oblique. 

519. The ground of an accusation is, of course, in the sub- 
junctive (by 461); so also the reason for which another person 
praises or blames any body. 

620. ' Quod * with a verb is often the proper way of translating the parti- 
cipial substantive under the government of a preposition. 

(1) (Eng.) He accused him of having betrayed the king. 

( Lot. ) He accused him, that he had betrayed the king {quod with 
subj). 

(2) (Eng.) His having spared the conquered, is a great thing. 
( Lot. ) That he spared the conquered, is a great thing. 

(or) That (or, this) that he spared the conquered, is a great 
thing.* 

(3) (Eng.) He praised (or blamed) him t for having done this. 
( Lot. ) He praised (or blamed) him, that he had done this. 

(Quod with subj.: the indicative would intimate that the narrator 
believed him to have actually done it.) 

(4) (Eng.) Many persons admire poems without understanding them. 
. (Lot. ) Many persons admire poems, nor understand them. 

(neque intelligunt.) 

(5) (Eng.) You cannot be ruined without ruining others. 
( Lot. ) You cannot be ruined so as not to ruin others. 

(ut non * with subj.) 

521. Vocabulary 71. 

To be praised , grieve for, \ dtA ** *** doKt » ^^ •* or abL 

I with de). 

* Quod, introducing the statement as a fact ) is naturally better suited to the 
past than to the present. ( Gaudeo quod seripsisti * is better than ( te scripsisse. 9 
(Z.) With verbs that express an emotion or feeling (gaudeo, doleo, miror) t the 
ace. with inf. is the more common : with those that express the manifestation 
of an emotion or feeling (laudo, reprehendo, accuso, misercor, gratias ago, grot- 
ulor, consolor), quod is preferred. (Z. f 8th ed.) 

y Magnum est hoe t quod victor victis pepercit. 

■ Or ( quin' if the sentence is of a negative character. 

* Dolere is to feel pain or sorrow; mcerere is to show it by outward signs that 
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Grieve; grieve for, mcergre, moestus (with act. or abl.). 

To mourn ; bewail, lugere, lux, luct. 

To be glad, laetari, lsetatus. 

To rejoice, gaudere, b gavisus sum. 

Exceedingly, vehementer. 

To recruit oneself se ref Icere. 

(The Preposition dm.) 
D», concerning, about; down from; from (Cicero has, audire de ali- 
quo : so Smere, conducere dt aliquo) : of with partitives : by or accord- 
ing to, of advice (de consilio meo) ; with words of time ; Ac, 

In the middle of the night, media de nocte. 

By night, de nocte. 

Late at night, multa de nocte. 

On purpose, de industrial 

To know a man by face, de facie nosse. 

Unexpectedly, de improvise 

Exercise 76. 

[In sentences dependent on an infin., what tenses are sometimes found instead 
of the imperf.and pluperf. subj.7 469, d.] 

522. Know that I do not know the man even by face. I am 
exceedingly glad that you have finished the business to your 
satisfaction. I rejoice that you have obtained a triumph for a 
victory over the Gauls. 1 shall wait at Rome till I recruit myself. 
He answered that he was going to remain at Rome till he had 
recruited himself. I will not leave Rome before I have recruited 
myself. Caius praises the greatest poets without understanding 
them. I had rather be a good man without seeming (one), than 
seem one without being (so) [Translate with ut\. Would you 
prefer being wise without seeming (so), or seeming wise without 
"being so ? I did not fear that any one would grieve for the death 
of abandoned citizens. No one ever grieved more for the death 



are involuntary, arising from an irresistible feeling (and thus mcerere and 
mceror rise above dolere and dolor) ; lugere is to show it by conventional signs ; 
to mourn. (D.) 

b Gaudere is lo feel joy ; laetari is to show it by joyful looks, <&c. (D.) Doder- 
lein thinks Cicero mistaken when he makes Icetari express an exulting, triumph* 
Md j°y> gaudere a more temperate delight. But could Cicero be mistaken on 
such a point, involving no principle of etymology, but only a correct perception of 
the relative force of two words in common use ? At all events, according to 
Ddderlevn*s own explanation, hetari, expressing the manifestation of joy in con- 
sequence of an irresistible feeling, might be expected to* rise above gaudere, just 
as mesrere above dolert. 
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of his only son, than he grieved for that of his father. Why 
should 1' now bewail the life of men ? This being the case, what 
reason have we 109 for bewailing the death of abandoned citizens? 
How few are lliere, who would bewail the death of Caius ? 
They p set upon tlu^ enemy unexpectedly, and put them to flight, 
lie did it in such a manner (ita) that it seemed to be done on 
purpose. 



XXVIII. 
§ 66. The Roman Calendar. 

523. The Roman months were of the same number of days,as 
the English months, but were differently divided. 

524. The first day of the month was called the Kalends (Ka- 
lendee) : the Nones (Nonse) fell on the fifth or seventh : the Ides 
(Idus, uum, f.) were always eight days after the Nones, that is, 
on the thirteenth or fifteenth, 

525. In March, July, October, May, 
The Nones were on the seventh day. 

(And therefore the Ides on the fifteenth.) 

526. Days between the Kalends and the Nones were reckoned 

by their distance from the Nones : those between the Nones 

and the Ides by their distance from the Ides : those after the 

Ides by their distance from the Kalends of the following month. 

Hence a day after the fifteenth of May, would be such a day before 
the Kalends of June. 
627. Suppose we take the third of March ; this is a day before the Nones of 
March, which happens on the seventh. Now 7 — 3 = 4 : but the Ro- 
mans reckoned both days in, bo that they would call the third of March 
' not the fourth, but the ffth day before the Nones. 

528. To suit this Roman way of reckoning, we must subtract 
the given day from the number of the day on which the Nones or 
Ides fall increased by one. If the day be one before the Kalends* 
we must subtract from the last day of the month increased by two. 
If the remainder be two, the day will bepridte; because the day 
the Romans would call the second day before, was ( the day be- 
fore,' as we speak. 
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529. Thus take the 3rd, 9th, 23rd of June : 

(1) In June the Nones are on the fifth: there ore three must be sub- 
tracted from (5 f- 1 = ) six ; and the remainder being 3, the day is 
* the third day before the Nones of June.' 

(2) In June the Nones being on the fifth, the Ides are on the thirteenth, 
and the subtraction must be from fourteen. Hence subtract 9 from 
14 : the remainder being 5, the day is the fifth day before the Ides of 
June. 

(3) Since June has thirty days, we must subtract from thirty-two. 
Hence substract 23 from 32 ; the remainder being 9, the day is the 

ninth day before the Kalends of July. 

OCT (The adjective forms are used with the months,* and Idus 
is fern.) 

530. To express when ? 

' On the third before the Kalends of March ' is by rule ' die tertio ante 
Kalendas Manias,' which was shortened by the omission of die and 
ante into ' tertio Kalendas Martias ' or ' iii. Kal. Mart. 1 

But another form is used (almost exclusively) by Cicero and 
Livy; this form is 'ante-diem tertium Kalendas Martias* shortened 
into 'a. d. iii. Kal. Mart.* a form which cannot be explained gram- 
matically. 

This ante-diem came to be treated as an indeclinable substantive, and 
the prepositions ad, in, ex, were prefixed to it, as to other substantives 
of time. 

531. [Whenl on what day ?~\ 

Natus est Augustus ix. Kalendas Octobres, Augustus 
was born on the twenty-third of September (32 — 
. 9=23.). 

Claudius natus est Kalendis Angus tis, Claudius was 
born on the first of August. 

Claudius obiit (or excessit) iii. Idus Octobres, Claudius 
died on the thirteenth of October (16 — 3=13.) 

Meministine me ante diem (a. d.) xii. Kalendas Novem- 
bres dicere in Senatu 1 Do you remember that I spoke 
in the Senate on the 21st of October? (33—12=21.) 
[Against or by such a day : for such a day.] 

Consul comitia in ante diem tertium Nonas Sextiles 



• These forms are, Januarius, Februarius, Martius, Aprils, Mai us, Junius, 
duintilis (or Julius), Sextilis (or Augustus), Septem-, Octo-, Novem-, Decern* 
bris. 
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( = Augustus*) edixit, The Consul fixed the elections 

by an edict far the third of August (6—3=3.) 
In ante dies octaxmm et septimum Kahndas Octobres 

comitii8 dicta dies, The time of the elections is fixed 

for the twenty-fourth and twenty fifth of September 

(32—8=24). 
Capuam venire jussi sumus ad Nonas Februarias, 

• We are ordered to come to Capua by the fifth of 

February. 

532. Vocabulary 72. 

f eomitia, 5mm (properly, 'the assembling 
Elections, < of the people ' for the purpose of elect- 

( lug the consuls, Ac. Ac). 

To my election \ a< * mea comitia ( L e - to tne meeting at 

c which I am to be elected or rejected). 

To suffer, singre,* sit, sit ; pXti, ior, passus. 

To lose flesh, corpus amittere. 

To Btay (In a place), coramorari. 

To compel, cftgere, coSg, coact. 

The day before the Ides, prldie Idus : or pridie Iduum. 

To fix by edict, edicere (with ace.). 

It is worth while, operas pretium est. 

533. (a) {Eng.) Instead of reading, he is at play. 

{Lot.) He is at play, whereas he ought to read (quum debeaf). 
(b) {Eng.) Instead of growing rich, he is growing poor. 

{Lot.) He is growing psor, whereas he might grow rich (quum posset). 

534. (c) (Eng.) Far from thinking this, I hold, Ac. 

{Lot.) It is so far of that 1 should think this, that I hold, Ac. (tan- 
tum abest ut — ut, f Ac.) 

' Exercise 77. 

535. Tiberius died on the sixteenth of March. Nero was born 



d The months of July and August were called Quintilis i Sextilis respectively, 
( = the fifth and sixth month, reckoning from March, the old beginning of the 
year,) till these names were exchanged for Julius and Augustus in honour of the 
first two Caesars. 

* Sinere is properly ( to let go? ' not to stop* pati is, ( not to prohibit :' sinere has 
for its immediate object the person acting, pati the action itself: sinere is com' 
monly, though not exclusively, followed by ut with the subj. : pati by the ace. 
with inftn. (D.) 

9 Tantum abest ut nostra miremur, ut . . . . nobis ipse non satisfaciat Demos- 
thenes. Sometimes the second ut is omitted, the clause having vix or etiam: 
' tantum abfuit ut inflammares nostras animos : somnum vix tenebamus,' 
(Ctc. Brut. 80.) 
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on the fifteenth of December. Caius was born on the fifteenth 
of October. Balbus died on the twelfth of August. Vitellius 
was born on the 24th of September ; or, as some (say), on the 
seventh of September. The Consul has fixed (by edict) the elec- 
tions for the 21st of July. I believe that the elections will be 
fixed for the ninth of April. Say that I shall not be angry with 
him, if he does not come 98 to my election. I am compelled to 
stay here till I recruit myself: for I have lost both flesh and 
strength. There are some who think that the elections will be 
fixed for the ninth and tenth of July. Instead of being with me, 
he is at his own house. Instead of being very rich (as he might 
have been), he is very poor. Instead of applying vigorously to 
the affair, he is gone into the country. I am so far from praising, 
that I can scarcely restrain myself from calling you a betrayer 
of your country. I am so far from believing any body (no mat- 
ter who he may be), that I scarcely believe you. I was so far 
from being ill spoken of, that all men praised me. There were 
some who laughed. 



XXIX. 

§ 67. Connection of Propositions by the Relative. 

Imperative forms. 

536. Any relative pronoun or adverb may be used for the cor- 
responding demonstrative with the conjunction and (and some- 
times, but, for, therefore, &c.) 

537. When in English such a clause as ' they say, 9 ' as— says, 9 
&c, is inserted parenthetically in a relative sentence, the verb of 
this clause should generally be made the principal verb of the 
relative clause in Latin, the other verb being put in the infini- 
tive. 

538. When in English the relative pronoun is separated from 
its verb by another clause, which contains a demonstrative pro- 
noun, the relative should be expressed in that clause in Latin, and 
the demonstrative be expressed or understood in the other. 

539. The imperative may be expressed by several circumlo- 
cutions : 



H 
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(1) The imperat. of command by cura ut (take care to), 
fac ut (or fac only) with sub}. 

(2) The imperat. of prohibition by cave with ju&?. 

(governed by ut omitted), or noli with infinJ 

$40. (a) (Eng.) Two and two make four : and if fti* is granted, Ac. 
(•Lot.) Two and two make four : if which is granted, Ac. 
(6) (Eng.) Caius, tcAo, iA«y «oy, was killed at Lugdunum. 
(Lai.) Caius, whom they report to have been killed, Ac. 

(c) {Eng.) Crassus, who, as LuciliuB tells us, never laughed but once. 
(Lot.) Crassus, whom Lucilius reports to have never laughed but 

once. 

(d) {Eng.) Narratives, by which, when we read them, we are affected. 
(Lot ) Narratives, which when we read, we are affected. 

(«) (Eng.) Success with which, if it should fall to our lot, we should be 
dissatisfied. 
(Lot.) Success, if which f should fall to our lot, we should be dis- 
satisfied. 
(/) (Eng.) I did this; andtf you had not thwarted me, Ac. 
(Lot ) I did this ; whom U you had not thwarted, Ac. 

541. [C. xxxv.] O- ' Will ' and * would,' f will not ' and c would not » are often 
principal verbs, to be translated by telle and nolle respectively. 

They are to be translated when for 

will, would, we may substitute 

is (are, Ac.) willing, was (were, Ac.) willing. 

542. Vocabulary 73. 

(Phrases with b, kx ; pbx, pbo, in.) 

To have a pain in my feet, ex pedibus laborare, or dolere. 
To cook with water, ex aqua ctfquttre ; cox, coct. 

From a wall, ex muro. 

Opposite, over-against, e, not ex, regiSne.* 

To be tired with a journey, e via languere. 

To live according to nature, e natura vivSre. 

From the heart, ex animo (in sincerity). 

It is for my interest, e re met est.* 

(To place) on a table, in mensi. 

For = owing to, especially of ob- > pr|JB (wl|h M } 

■tacles, > 
In comparison with him, pre illo. 

Sale, salvus, a, urn ; incolumis, is, e.i 

• 

f Cura ut quam primum venias. Fac animo forti, magnoque sis. Cave 
putes, or noli pu tare.— Such forms in English are, * take care to/ 'be sure you, 1 
'mind you? Ac. 

ff In Latin, the relative must stand before si. 

* Another noun will, of course, follow regiont in the gen. 

a So, e republics est. 

I A person is tutus when he is in safety ; securus when he believes himself to 
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Pro virilt parte, according to one's duty or power as an individual (w.t 
f with all one's might') ; as far as an individual can. 

Pro re nati (according to the thing that has arisen) = according to 
circumstances. 

Pro eo ac mereor^ according to my deserts. 

Exercise 78. 

543. I for my part wished this: and if Pompejus had not 
envied me, the republic would now be safe. Philosophy teaches 
that the world moves ; and if this be true, we also must neces- 
sarily move. Who can deny that this is for my interest ? The 
gods will requite me according to my deserts. Is it not certain, 
that the gods will requite you according to your deserts ? I am 
sorry that you have a pain in your head. If you had done this, 
I should have praised you from my heart. You will not be able 
to see the sun for the multitude of our javelins. Caius, being 
tired of his journey, was killed by his slave. They answered 
that they would receive us. Did he not answer that he would 
not receive us? Do not think that the soul is mortal. Take care 
to finish the business to my satisfaction. Do not think that every 
man can command himself. Be sure to come to my assistance 
as soon as possible. Who wnTdeny that these things are for the 
interests of the republic ? I cannot speak for sorrow. Be sure 
not to impute this to me as a fault. Be sure not to hurry. Be 
sure not to believe that it is necessary to make haste ; for, if you 
believe this, it is all over with us. The moon is eclipsed, when 
it is opposite to the sun. May I not determine what should be 
done according to circumstances ? It is the part of a good citizen 
to defend the republic as far as an individual can. Benefits, for 
which, if you confer them upon me, I will prove myself grateful 
(memor). You may eat the food p which is placed on the table. 
He says that he will not eat the cheese p which is placed on the 



be so, and is without care (se-curus) or anxiety on the subject. Hence 'Ne sit 
•ecurusy qui non est tutus ab hoste.' Of salvus, sospes, incolumis, — salmi* says 
the least (as it properly relates only to (existence) ; sospes more, as it points to 
the protection of a higher power ; incolumis the most of all, as it excludes not 
only armtiUlation, but even the supposition of any injury or attack. 
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table. I shall do what appears 98 best to be done according to 
circumstances. There were some who coul4 not speak foi 
sorrow. 



XXX. 

§ 68. On the Raman way of reckoning money. 

544. The Romans reckoned their money by sesterces : and by 

mummus, when it means a coin, sestertius is always meant. 

d. q. 
645. A sestertius ( ss 1 3| or 3| cents) was not quite equal to twopence 
English money. . 

A sestertium = a thousand sestertii : it was the name of a turn, not 
of a coin. 

546. Sestertii and sestertia are used quite regularly with nu- 
meral adjectives : but sestertium in the singular is used in a very 
peculiar way with numeral adverbs. 

547. OCT With numeral adverbs sestertium means so many 

* hundred thousand sesterces.' 

Hence Sestertium semel » =: « a hundred thousand sesterces.' 

Sestertium decieszs. ten 'hundred thousand sesterces' = a 

million sesterces. 
Sestertium vicies = 20 ( hundred thousand sesterces ' = two 
million sesterceB. &c. Ac. 

Obs. With numeral adverbs below l ten times? so many hundred thou- 
sand sesterces are meant. 

With numeral adverbs above and multiples of ' ten times/ throw away 
the cipher from the units' place, and you have the number of * millions 
of sesterces. 1 

Thus, if * sestertium sexcenties 1 were the sum; throwing awayO 
from the units' place of 600, we have ( 60 millions of sesterces' for the 
sum. 



£. s. d. 
♦ A sestertium = 8 1 5* = $38 68. 
Sestertium semel =807 6 10 = 93873 60. 
Sestertium dedes y centies, millies, Ac. (that is, the multiples of semel by 10) are 
got approximately by this rule : — For every cipher in the proposed multiple add 
to the right hand of 807 one figure ;taken (successively) from the left hand of the 
series 291666 continued ad infinitum. Thus to get sestertium millies, since 1000 
has 3 ciphers, I must add 3 figures (291) taken from the left hand of the given 
series to the right hand of 807. Hence millies sestertium = 807291 = nearly 
94,000,000 tn whole numbers. 
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With intermediate numerals, the sum is easily obtained by these 
* rules : Sestertium Ur vicies = ( 2 million, 3 hundred thousand ses- 

terces* 

548. In this construction sestertium is declined : 

Sestertium vicies, two million sesterces. 

Sestertii vicies, of two million sesterces, &c. 

649. In turning the number of sesterces into Latin, remember that to the 
numeral before ( millions * I must add a cipher in the units' place (in 
other words, multiply it by 10) to get the numeral adverb, that is to go 
with sestertium. Thus in ' 2 million sesterces,' by adding a cipher in 
the units' place to 2, I get 20, and vicies is the adverb required. 

550. (a) Sex millibus sedes conduxit, He hired a house for six 

thousand (sesterces). 
(h) Sex sestertia persolvit, He paid six thousand sesterces, 
(c) In sestertio vicies (splendide se gerens), On a fortune 

of two million sesterces. 

551. Vocabulary 74. 

Inheritance, haereditas, atis, /. 

To keep up a certain state, splendide se gergre ; gess, gest. 

illbertinus, i, m. (but if spoken in refer- 
ence to his master, llbertus. Thus 
Brutus's libertus is one qf the dam 
liber tini). 

foriundus: — i nati Carthagine, sed orL 
1 undi ab Syracusis ; ' born at Carthage, 
Descended from, < but of Syracusan extraction ;' or ( de- 

scended from a family that had for- 
merly lived at Syracuse.' 
Meanly, sordide. 

Exercise 79. 

552. He kept up a certain state with a fortune of three million 
sesterces. With a fortune of two millions of sesterces he kept 
up more state than Caius, who had received 10 millions from his 
father. Caius, the freedman of Brutus, left more than k 15 thou- 
sand sesterces. That you, with a fortune of 10 millions, should 
live so meanly ! Caius, who was of Syracusan extraction, sent 
Brutus two hundred thousand sesterces as a present. On the 



k With amplius f plus, minus, Ac. quam is often omitted ; the noun standing 
in the cas^sfct would have stood in, if quam had been expressed. Sometimes 
however the ablat. follows these adverbs. 

9 
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23rd of November, Balbus sent me as a present twenty thousand 
sesterces. He gave them three thousand sesterces a- piece. From 
this inheritance Atticus received about ten million sesterces. 



§69. 

563. 



On the division of the As : the method of reckoning fro* 

turns, interest, &c. 



.A 



► of an Am. 




At 

Deunx 
Dextans 
Dodransi 
Bob (bessis) 
Septunx 



Seinis (semissis) (^ = ) * 



Quincunx 

Triens 

Quadrans 

Sextans 

Uncia 



554. These words were used to express the fractions set down 
opposite to their names. 

555. The same division was used in, reckoning the interest of 
money, which was due monthly. Asses usura = one As per 
month for the use of a hundred. This was also called centesimm 
usuree, because in 100 months a sum equal to the whole principal 
would have been paid. 

Asset orcentesime usuro = 12 per cent. 



Deunces *■ 




r n 


Dextantes 




10 


Dodrantes 




9 


Besses 




8 


Septunces 




7 


Semisses 


► usure « 


6 


Qulncunces 




5 


Trientes 




4 


Quadrantes 




3 


Sextantes 




% 


Uncle 




I l 



Bvxub centesimal = 24 per cent, and so on. 



i Dodians = de-qoadrana. 
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556. (a) Stat lira ejus quinque pedum et dodrantis fuit, His 

height was five feet and three-fourths {five feet 
nine). 
(Eum) hseredem fecit ex dodranle, He left him heir 
to three-fourths of his estate. 
(b) Assibus usuris grandem pecuniam collocavit, He 
invested a large sum of money at 12 per cent. 

Exercise 80. 

557. Caius, the freed man of Balbus, has been made heir to 
one half of his estate. He has left one Caius, of Carthaginian 
extraction, the heir to seven-twelfths of his estate ; from which 
inheritance he will receive, I think, about six hundred thousand 
sesterces. The freedman of Brutus, who died at Rome on the 
third of August, has left nearly fifteen million sesterces ; and it 
is thought that Caius has been left heir to half his estate. He 
is said to have lodged a large sum of money in the hands of* 
Balbus at 9 per cent. 

■» Apud aliquem collocare. 



TABLES FOR REFERENCE. 



TABLE I.— GENDERS. 
Ob*,— jfcfes. exceptions are in capitals ;fem. in the common type ; neut. in italic*. 

(Thud Declension.) 



Mas. 

SB, OB, OS. 

be tneraoMEW, 
o* when not ac 



Principal Exceptions. 
er) cadaver uber 

iter vcr 

palaver verber 

tuber 
or) arbor 

eequor 

marmor 

ear 
«•) compos 

merces 

merges 

quies 
st) cos 

dos 

oe fossis) 

om (oris) 

tchaos 

iepos 

tmelos 
o)caro 

techo 



Fern, terminations 

do, co, io,* 
as, is, aus, 

es not increasing 

8 impure 

fis tn hypermon. 

Principal Exceptions. 
do f ORDO 



go 






) CABDO 



LIGO 



requies 

seges 

teges 



^'.MAEQOCOt 
U) AMNI8 LAPIS 

ANGUIs(f ) MEN8I8 
AXIS 0RBI8 

CA66Is(i8) PANI8 
COLU8 PI8CI8 

CINI8 P08TIS 

CBINI8 PULVIS 

BN8I8 SANGUIS 

FA8CI8 T0BBI8 
FINI8 (f ) UNGU18 
VECTIS 
VKBMIS 



Fibst Dbcl, Fern. 
except names of men. 



Sec. Decl. (us, bb) f 
Mas. — except 
alvus 
domus 
humus 
▼annus 
pelagus 
virus 
vulgus (also m.) 



FOLLI8 

funis 

IGNIS 
X) CALIX 
CODBX 
COBTXX 
GBBX 
POLLEX 
6ILEX (f ) 
tTHORAX 
VERTEX 

BIDBN8 (hot). 
Sim- I MON8 

pure\ pons 

FON8 

DENS BUDEN8 

tHTDBOPS 
OS) A8 ELEPHA8 

vo8 (vasis) 
fas 
nefas 



Neut. termination*. 

c, a, t, e, 2, n, 
or, ur, Us, 
us monosylL 



Principal Exceptions. 

I) 8AL 

60L 
n)LIEN 

BEN 

8PLEN 

PECTBN 
W) FUB 

FT7EFUB 

TUBTU& 

VUXTTO 

to) pecua (udis) 

LEPU8 

Zsmono-SS" 18 !™) 



.mono-Sf™^ 
syUaou}*™™ 



Poubth Dbcl. (us) 
Mas. except 
acus 

idus (pi.) 
man us 
porttcus 
tribus 



Fifth Dbcl. 

Fern, except 

dies (also Fern. 
in sing:) 

MBBIDIBS. 



♦ Words in io that are not abstract nouns are mas. e. g. pafilio, pugio, 
scipio, sbptbntbio, STBLuo, uNio (pearl), with the numeral nouns teenio, 
quatbbnio, &c. f Properly Greek words. 

t Those with (f), (m), are sometimes fem. and mas. respectively. 

f Greek nouns in ddus (exodus, methddus, <f«.) «*& dialectus, dipthongUB, 
4*. are fern. 
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These rules depend on the terminations; but some words have a 
particular gender from their meaning. 

A. The names of male persona and winds, are masculine. • 

B. The names of female persons, countries, islands, towns, plants, and 

trees, are fern. 
(a) But of towns, these are mas. 

(1) Some in o (cboto, hippo, nabbo, sclmo, pbusXno) : and 

(2) All plurals in t; van, Delphi. , 
These are neuter : 

(I) All in urn, or plur. a ; (2) Those in e or ur of the third ; Pro 
neste, TVmr. 
(6) Of trees and plants; 

(1) Those in er (and many in us) of the second are mas. : 

(2) Those in er, ur of the third are neut. : acer, siler, robur, 4*c. 

C. Several are common : comes, conjux, custos, dux, kospes,juvenis, parent, 

princeps, sacerdos, <f*c. 



TABLE II.— Formation of the Perfect and Supine. 

I. JjrThe first syllable of dissyllable perfects and supines is long, if the next 
syllable begins with a consonant. 

(a) But seven perfects have short penult: bibi, de*di, fidi, scidi, steti, stiti, tttli. 

(6) Nine dissyllable supines have short penult : datum, citum,* itum, II turn, 
qnltum, ratum, rtitum, satum, situm. 

(c) Statum from sto is long, but from sisto short ; and the compounds of sto 
that make stitum have i : as prcestltum, from prcestare. Though nosco has ndtum, 
its compounds that have itum have 1 (cognosco, cogriltum). 

N. B. Verbs in italics have no supine. 

II. Fibst Conjugation [properly a contracted conjugation ; ama-o, amo]. 

(1) Most verbs of this conjugation form roots of perfect and supine, by 
adding v, t, respectively to the proper root. 

[amo (ama-o) ; amar-i ; amaf-um.] 

(2) Others change a into us and form the sup. in Hum, after rejecting a. 
Cre*po, crepui, crSpitum. So ciibo, dtfmo, frico {also fricatum), mlco, 

stfno, tttno, veto, sSco (sectum)— jttvo, juvi, jutum % jttvstum? 

(3) Others form perf. in both of these ways. 

Discr?po, discrepavi and discrepui, discrepatum (?). So IncrSpo (ui, itum 
preferred) ; the compounds of neco, and the obsolete plico (fold). 

(But supplico, duplico, multiplico, only avi, atum : explico, explain, 
reg. ; unfold, ui, itum.) 
(4) Irregular (with reduplication). 
Do, d8di, datum (with a in dare, dabo, dabam, &c.) ; sto, stStl, stitum : but 
stare, &c. 



• From cUo, to excite. Of the compounds several have clre, citum, from tho 
obaol. do. 
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III. SSCOND CONJUGATION. 

Properly a contracted conjugation, but with the vowels open in the fir* 
pets, singular of the present tense. (Mone-o ; mone-is s mones, Ac) 

(1) Most reject e, and form perfect and supine in ui, Xtum. 
(Mon-eo, mon-ut, mon-Uum.) 

(2) But some retain e, and add *, in the pert— eo, evi, etum 
Deleo, delevi, detetum. Fleo, neo, and verb* formed from, oleo* (maks 

*° £»w)i Pleo Olfl), and sueo (am accustomed). 

(3) Others form per/, from root of promt, lengthening the voted (if 
snort), when pres. ends in a single consonant. 
Caveo, cavi, cautum : fiveo. 

Foveo, fovi, fotum : m»veo, voveo : paveo, ferveo (andferbui) ; Gm- 
nweo, niyi and mxl 

/jx «T d ^ (pran8Um )» vXdeo (▼5Bum), sBdeo (sessum), stride*.* 
» (4) Others form perf. in si. 

(•) p sounds, (jlny p« sound with s =p,; but 6* sometimes = ss ) 

Jubeo, jussi, jussum ; sorbeo, sorpsi, sorptum. 
(A * sounds. (The k sound, if impure, is thrown away before *. jl»y 
* sound with s = x : qu is to be treated as a A- sound.) 
Mulceo, mulai, mulsum. Algeo, indulge© (indultum), fulgeo, muigeo 

tergeo, fofgw, wyeo, torqueo (tortum). 
Augeo, auxi, auctum : luceo ) frigeo ) lugeo. 
(y) / sounds. (/ sound thrown away before •.) 

Ardeo, arsi, arsum ; rideo, suadeo. 
(J) Liquid verbs, (r thrown away before •.) 
Maneo, mansi, mansum : haereo. 

(•) With reduplication, (t sound thrown away before *.) 
Mordeo, mbmordi, morsum : pendeo, spondeo, tondeo. 
(fl Neuter passives: audeo, ausus sum; gaudeo, gavisus sum; soleo, 

solitus sum. 
(*) The following have perf. in tri, but do not form their supines in xtum. 
Doceo, doctum ; teneo, tentum ; misceo, mixtum and mistum ; torreo, 
tostum ; censeo, censum ; recenseo, recensum and recensTtum. 
IV. Thibd Conjugation. 

(1) Perfect in t, added to root of present, 
(a) Acuo, acui, acutum : arguo, congruo, imbuo, induo, luo (luiturus), 
mehta, minuo, pluo, ruo (ratum, ruitum), spuo, statuo, sternuo, suo, 
tribuo. Volvo, volvi, volutum. So solvo. 
(JS) t sound thrown away before * in sup. 
Mando, mandi, mansum; pando (passum, pansum rare), prehendo, 

'Some of which have ohsco in pres. Aboleo, sup. abolitum: adolesco, 
aduUum. 
b langueo, languij liqueo, liqui and licui. 

smooth, mid. asp. 

• Mutes with a p sound, p b (ph). 

* c g (ch). 

' t d (th). 
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scando ; and compounds of cando (kindle), fando (thrust), in cendo, 
fendo. 
{y) BIbo (MM, bibitum) ; cfido (cusum), digo % lambo i psaUo i scabo(ocabi) i 
sido, vello (vulsum : also vulsi), verro (versumd), verto (versum), vioo 
(visum). 
(<5) (Short vowel of root lengthened — a changed into e in per/.) 
Cap-io, cepi, captum : facio, jgcio, ago, e"do (esura), e"mo (emptum), lego 
(tectum), fodio (fossum), fugio (fugitum). 
(«) (n or m, by which the present has been lengthened from a simpler 
root, rejected.) 
(retaining short vowel) findo (fid), f Tdi, fissum : scindo (scld). 
(lengthening the vowel : a changed into 3.) 
Frango, frag, fregi (fractum) ; fundo, fud (f usum) ; linquo, liqu, lie 

(llqui, lictum) ; rumpo, nip (ruptum) ; vinco, vie (victum). 
Percello, perculi, perculsum ; sisto, stiti, stttum. 
(£) With reduplication. 
Gado, cScidi, casum ; csedo, cScidi, cssum ; cano, cScini, cantum ; crSdo, 
credidi, creditum ; pango (pag), pSplgi, pactum : parco, pgperci, par- 
citum or parsum ; pario, pe*p6ri, partura ; pello, pgpuli, pulsum ; pendo 
pSpendi, pensum ; pungo, pupugi, punctum ; posco, pbposci ; tango 
(tag), tetigi, tactum ; tendo, tgtendi, tensum and tentum ; tundo 
tutudi, tusum. So the compounds of do ; condo, abdo, reddo, <fcc. 
condtdi, condttum, Ac. 

(2) Perfect in si. 
(i») p sounds. (£3r -Any p sound with s is ps ; with t f pt.) 

Glubo, glupsi, gluptum : nubo, scribo, carpo, rSpo, scalpo, sculpo. 
(0) k sounds, including those in h> qu, and ct> (Any k sound with * is x ; 
with t, d.) 
Cingo, cinxi, cinctum ; sugo, tego, fingo (fictum), tingo, ungo : ango 
figo (fixum), jungo, lingo, mingo, mungo, ningo, pingo (pictum), 
plango, stringo (strictum), re*go, dico, duco, cdquo, trgho,* vSho. Add 
compounds of stinguo ; exstinguo, reetinguo. 
Flecto, fleii, flexum, nexo (also nexui), pecto. 
(c) Liquid Verbs (assuming a p before s) 

Como, compsi, comptum ; demo, promo, sumo, contemno. 
(*) t sounds, (t sound thrown away before * : vowel, if shorty lengthened.) 
Claudo, clausi, clausum ; divido, divisi, divfsum : laedo, ludo, plaudo, 
rado, rodo, trudo : mitto (misi, missum). — Compounds of vSdo. 
(X) k sounds, (the k sound thrown away.) 

Spargo, sparsi, sparsum ; mergo, tergo. 
Qt) t sounds, (ds changed into ss ;) cedo, cessi, cessum. 
(r) Liquid verbs, (r, vi changed into s before s.) 

GBro, gessi, gestum : tiro, pr6mo (pressum) 
(0 Compounds of specio (behold) ending in spicio make spexi, spectum. 



d verri^versum poetical. Z. 

• h seems to have had originally a hard sound. Thus hiems for x* 1 ^* a0 ^ 
hs ss x (vehrsi ss vest). 
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Those in licio/rom lacio (entro) except elicio, mdk lead, lectnm. 

Diligo, dilexi, dilectum : intelligo, neghgo. 

Col-, e-, di-, ae-, ligo, with perlego, praelego, have per/, legi. 

(3) Verbs with perf . in in". 
(•) Without change of root. 

alo, alui, ilitum (and drum) : colo (cultum), consttfo (consultant), 
molo ; occulo (occultum), vdlo, nolo, malo ; compounds of cello (rush ; 
shoot forth); fre*mo,4^mo, trgmo, vomo, gigno, (gen, genui, g6m- 
tum) ; rapio, rapui, raptum ; 9&pio i elicio, compescoy dispcscoy depso 
(also depstum), pinso (also pinsi, pistum) ; sterto (also sterti).— Com- 
pounds of sero (to conned), serui, sertum. 
(w) With change of root. 

Meto, messui, messum; p5no, pttsui, pttsitum; cerno,r crevi, crg- 
tum ; lino, levi (Uvi rare), htum ; sino, snri, situm ; sperno, sprevi, 
sprdtum; sterno, stravi, stratum; s8ro, sevi, situm; tero, trivi, 
tritum. 

Cresco (ere), crevi, crdtum ; nosco. 

Pasco (pastum) ; quiesco, suesco. 
(+) Verbs forming pert in xi, as if they had roots ending in k sound or A. 

Fluo, fluxi, fluxum ; struo, structum ; vivo (victum). 

(4) Perfect in m. 

(#) Pe*to, petlvi, pftitum • cttpio, arcesso, capesso, lacesso, incesso. 

(5) Neuter Verb, 
(r) Fido, f isufl sum (confido, diffido). 



Fero, toll, latum. 
Tollo, sustuli, sublitum. 

V. Fovsth Conjugation. 

(1) Perfect in i. 

(a) Venio, veni, ventum ; compSrio, comperi, compertum. Sbreperio. 

(2) Perfect in ui. 

(fi) Salio, sahii, saltum ; aperio, BpSrio, gmicio (amicui?). 

(3) Perfect in si. 

Farcio, farsi, fartum ; fulcio, haurio (hausi, haustum), raucio (rausum) ; 
sarcio, sepio ; sancio, sanxi, sanctum ; vincio ; sentio, sensi, sensum. 

VI. Deponents. 

Second Conjugation. Fateor, fassus; liceor, Hcitus; mereor, me- 
ritus: misSreor, miseritus, misertus; reor, ritus; tueor, tuitus; 
TSreor, veritus. 

Thud Conjugation. Adipiscor, adeptus : amplector, amplexus ; com- 
plector, complexus; dlvertor, di versus; (w prsvertor, reverter;) 
expergiscor, experrectus ; fruor, fruitus and fructus ; fungor, functus ; 
grXdior, gressus: invehor, invectus; iraseor, iratus; labor, lapsus; 
Ittquor, lticutus ; mttrior, mortuus ; nanciscor, nactus ; nascor, natus : 



t Properly, to separate. In the sense of to see, it has neither perf. nor sup. 
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nitor, nisus, nixus; obliviscor, oblitus; paciscor, pactus; pascor, 
pastus; pKtior, passus; prtfficiscor, profectus; que*ror, questus* 
sSquor, secutus : ulciscor, ultus ; utor, usus. 
Fourth Conjugation. Adsentior, adsensus: expSrior, expertus; 
metior, mensus ; oppSrior, oppertus ; ordior, orsus ; tfrior, ortus.* 

VII. (£jT *c in verbs denotes the beginning of an action or state.) 

Inchoatives in sco have no perfect, but that (in to) of the root. This 
would hardly be considered their perfect, did not some of those formed 
from nouns take a perfect in ui, though no verb in to occurs. 

Till. In compound verbs (I) a, <e, of the root often become i, sometimes 
t: (2) e of the root often becomes i: (3) the reduplication, of the root is 
dropt, except in prsecurro and the compounds of posco and disco. 



t The present follows the third; but 2 sing, oriris or oriri*. 

9 # 



TABLE 



or 



DIFFERENCES OF IDIOM 



4*c* 



English. 

1. You and I. ) 
Balbus ana I. ) 

2. Says that he has not? sinned. 
Says that he has never t Ac. 

3. He promises to come. 

He hopes to live. 

He undertakes to do it. 

He pretends to be mad (16). 

4. To have a prosperous voyage. 



5. To ray, his, Ac. satisfaction : satis- 

factorily; successfully. 

6. To fight on horseback. 
6*. It is a breach of duty. 

7. He sends the most faithful slave he 

has. 

8. He was the fret to do this, > 
(Or)He was the first who did this. $ 
&>, He was the only one who did it. 

9. Such is your temperance, 

Or, With your usual temperance. 



Latih. 

< I and you, 
) I and Balbus. 

Denies (negat) that he has sinned. 
Denies that he has ever, Ac. 
He promises that fie will come (ace with 

inf.) 
He hopes that he shall live (ace. with 

inf.) 
He undertakes that he will do it (ace. 

with inf.) 
He pretends that he is mad (ace. with 

inf.: pron. expressed). 
To sail from ( =: according to) one's 

thought or intention (ex sententxd 

navigare.) 
Ex sententid. 

To fight from (ex) a horse, b 
It is against (contra) duty. 
He sends the slave, whom he has tho 
most faithful. 

He the first (person) did this (55). 

He alone did it (solus fecit). 
' Which is your temperance. 
Of which temperance you are. 
For ( =r in proportion to) your tern 
I perance (56). 



{ 



• Obs. Says not should not be translated by nego unless it is in answer to a& 
actual or virtual question. When the not is closely connected with the following 
verb, it should be translated by non. 

fc Ex equis, if more persons than one are spoken of. 



■i 

I 
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10. 
11. 

12. 

13. 
14. 



15. 

16. 
17. 

18. 



English. 

As far as I know. 
It's all over with . . . 

f To make the same boast. 

1 To make the same promise. 

j To make many promises. 

I To utter many falsehoods. 
To take by storm. 

That nothing . . . 

That nobody . . . 

That never . . . 
{This is only when ( that' intro- 
duces a purpose.] 

No food is so heavy as not to be di- 
gested, &c. 

He is so foolish as to think, Ac. 

She never saw him without calling 
him, Ac. 

He could scarcely be restrained 
from throwing, Ac. 

I left nothing undone to appease 
him. 

I cannot but, &c. 



19. I will not object to your doing it. 
20. 



21. 
22. 

23. 
24. 

25. 
26. 
27. 

28. 



It cannot be that the soul is not 
immortal (89). 

f Nothing prevents him from do- 
ing it. 
So, nothing deters him from do- 
ing it. 
It was owing to you that I did not 
succeed. 



i 

1 



By sea and land. 
< To be within a very little of . . . 
( Or, But a little more and . . . 
Not to be far from. 

I almost think, 6 > A 

I don't know whether, j ** c * 
To take away any one's life. 

The city of Rome, the island of 

Cyprus. 
He did this a* (or when) Consul. 
( I may go. 

( I am permitted to go. 
I ought to do it. 
I ought to have done it. 



Latin, 

Which I may know (quod secum). 

It is done concerning (actum estde).. 

To boast the same thing (59). 

To promise the same thing (59). 

To promise ) „,«,„„ ♦ki-«. 

To lie S 7 thing8 ' 

To fight a place out by force (per vim 

expugnare). 
Lest any thing (ne quid). 
Lest any body (ne quis). 
Lest ever (ne unquam). 



No food is so heavy but (quin) it may 

be digested^ &c. 
So foolish that he thinks (ut), 66, d. 
She never saw him, but (quin) she 

called him, Ac. 
He could scarcely be restrained but that 

(quin) he should throw (88). 
I left undone (pratermtsi) nothing 

that I should not (quin) appease him. 
I cannot do (any thing) but that (fa- 
cere nan possum quin), Ac. 
I will not object but that (recusabo 

quin) you should do it. 
It cannot be (fieri) but that (quin) the 

soul is immortal. 
Nothing prevents (obstat) by which he 

should the less do it (quommus faciat). 
Nothing deters him by which he should 

iheless do it (99). 
It stood through you by which I should 

the less succeed (per te stetit quomu 

nus, Ac, 99). 
By land and sea. 
To be a very little distant but that . . 

[minimum abesse (impers.) quin. J 
Haud multum > b 
Haud procul \ aDe88e * 

Haud scio an ; nescio an, Ac. 

To snatch away life to ( = from) any 

one (vitam alicui eripere. 132). 
The city Rome ; the island Cyprus. 

He Consul ( = being Consul) did this. 
$ To me it-is-permitted (licet) to go 
i (124). 

It betioveth me (oportet me) to do it. 
It behoveth me (oportuU) to do it (126). 



c Haud scio an, nescio an, dubito an may be followed by the negatives, nemo, 
nihil, nullus, nunquam, or by the for is that follow negatives, quisquam, quic- 
quam, uVLus, unquam. Haud scio an \emo approaches nearer to a denial than 
haud scio an quisquam. (G.) — But Cicero and his contemporaries never omit 
the negative. (Matthia, Hand, Ac.) 
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E*GL»H. 

I am at leisure to read. 



90. I have need of food. 

r making-haste. 

There Is need of 1 <Wtteratt»- 
° *■ ""*** V1 l prompt execu- 

l tion. 

31. How many are there of you? 
How many are there of us? 
Three hundred of us are come. 

Qf whom there are i J®*- mMV 
* I very many. 

Very many of which . . . 

32. Some mock, others approve. 

33. One was a Greek ; the other a Ro- 

man. 

34. Such a lover of truth. 

35. To take in good part. 

36. He was condemned in his ab- 

sence. 

37. To prefer a capital charge against > 

Caius. $ 

To bring an action against a ) 

man for bribery. ) 

To prefer a chasge of immorali- 
ty against Caius. 

To inform a man of a plan. 

38. Without any danger . . . 

39. It is characteristic of . . . 
It is incumbent on . . . 
It is for . . . 

It demands, or requires, firmness. 
It shows, or betrays, weakness. 
Any man may do it. 
It is not every man who can, Ac. 

It is wise. 

40. To reduce to subjection. 
To bring under his dominion. 

41. To be capitally condemned. 
To be acquitted of a capital charge. 

42. Common to me and you. 

43. To compare things together. 

44. To threaten a man with death. 

45. To prefer death to slavery. 



There is 
med of 
(Opus est) 



Latin. 

There-is-leisure (vacat) to me to read 
(154V 

(1) There is to me a business with 
food {prep, omitted). 

(2) Food is a business to me. 
C (the matter) being hasten- 
ed. 

(the* matter) being con- 
sulted. 
(the matter) promptly 
„ done (177). 
How many are ye 1 (quot estis?) 
How many are we 1 (ouot sumus?) 
We (being) three hundred are come. 
(Trecenti venimus.) 

Who are \ f ® w ' 

I very many. 

Which very many (qua? plurima) . . . 

Others mock; others approve (alii — 

alii). 

The other was a Greek; the other* 

Roman (alter— alter). 
So (adeo) loving o£, <&c. 
Boni consulere.t (See 185.*) 
He being absent was condemned. 

To make Caius an accused-person 

(reus) of a capital matter (187). 
To make a man an accused-person of 

bribery (gen.) \ or, about bribery (de). 
To make Caius an accused-person 

(reus) about morals (de moribus: 

187). 
To make a man surer of a plan (certio- 

rem facere). 
Without (expers, adj.) all danger . 
"t is (a mark) of . . . 
t is (the duty) of . . . 

the character, privilege, &c.) of . . 
a thing) of ( = for) firmness. 
a mark) of weakness. 
any man's (task) to do it. 
not every man's (task) to 

(non cujusvis est), &c. 
It is (the conduct) of a wise man. 

13"* Words in brackets to be omitted. 
To make of his own dominion {sum 

dUionis facere) . 
To be condemned of the head. 
To be acquitted of the head. 
Common to me with you. 
Tc compare things amongst (or be- 
tween) themselves (inter se) 221 (c). 
1 J threaten death to a man (222). 
' 4 o reckon slavery after death (servitn- 

tem morti posthabere, 227). 

(or, as in Eng., with antcponere). 



t is 
t is 
tis 
tis 
t is 



do it 



t JSqui boni facere : in bonam partem accipere. 
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English. 
46. To surround the city with a wall. 

To besprinkle a man with praises. 

To put on a garment. 



To take the enemy's camp, bag- 
gage, <&c. 

To obstruct (or cutoff) the ene- 
my's flight. 

To cut off the supplies of the 
Gauls. 

47. I have a book. 
I have two books. 

48 « Tos^nT ? t0 the a* 818 * 1 "* of 



To set out 



Cesar. 



49. To give as a present. 
To impute as a fault. 

50. To be a reproach, or disgraceful 
To be very advantageous. 

To be odious ; hateful. 

Obs. l How' before the adj. must 
be ' quantua ' in agreement with 
subst. 
[51. To throw himself at Caesar's feet.] 

52. Caius would say . . • 

Caius used to Bay . . . 
63. I fear that he wul come. 

I fear that he will not come. 

54. The war against Pyrrhus. 
Connection with Pompey. 
Rest from labours. 
Wrongs done to Caius. 

55. He did it that he might the more 

easily escape. 
66. To make Cesar retire. 

57. It is becoming to (or in) an orator 

to be angry, Ac. 
So, it is unbecoming to (or in) an 
orator . . . 

58. This victory cost them many 

wounds. 



59. Hardly any body. 



Latin. 

To give-round (circumd&re) a wall to 
the city [or as in Eng.]. 

To besprinkle (aspergere) praises to 
man for as in Eng.} 

To clothe (induere) myself with a gar- 
ment ; or to put-on (induere) a gar- 
ment to myself. 

To strip (exuere) the enemy of their 
camp, baggage, Ac. (abl) 233. 

To shut-up (intercludere) night to the 
enemy (233). 

To shut-up (intercludereS the Gauls 
from their supplies (abl. commeatu). 
233. 

There is a book to me. 

There are two books to me (238). 

qv! B«S e l t0 Caesar for an assist- 

To£?o»t. \ •*»(**>• 
(Auxilio venire, mittere, proficisci.) 
To give for a present (dono dare). 

(Culpae, or vitio dare, or vertere.) 
To be for a reproach (opprobrio esse). 
To be for a great advantage (magna 

utilitati esse). 
To be for a hatred (odio esse). 

(So impedimento. honori, Ac, esse.) 
Quanto odio est ! (how odious it is !) 

[Se Cesari ad pedes projicere; or lite- 
rally.] See p. 89, note 1. 
Dicebat. 

I fear lest he come (ne veniat). 

I fear that he come (ut veniat*). 

The war of Pyrrhus ] 

Connection of Pompey I /*.*..,,. 

Rest of labours > G ™t™' 

Wrongs of Caius J 

He did this, by which (quo) he might 

more easily escape. 
To make that Caesar should retire {far 

cere, or efficere ut, Ac). 
It becomes an orator to be angry, Ac. 

(oratorem decet). 
(Oratorem dedecet . . .) 259. 

This victory stood d to them at many 

wounds (abl.). 266. 

[Compare the Eng. ( this stood me in 
a large sum.'] 
Almost nobody (nemo fere) 249. 



* Or, ne non veniat. 

* This notion is probably that of a debt standing against a man in his credi- 
tor's books. 
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English. 

GO. Make a bad, Ac. use of; Ac 
61. He deserves to be loved. 



62. To inflict punishment on a man. 

63. To gain a triumph for a victory 

over the Gaula. 

64. A blessing on > your 
Good luck, or success to J valour. 
Go on in your valour 1 

66. You are envied, spared, favoured, 
answered, Ac. 

66. I don't know when the letter will 

be written. 

67. It stems, is said, Ac. that Caius has 

retired. 

68. We have walked, come, Ac. 



69. To have reigned above six years. 

70. Before the Consulship of Caius. 

71. He went to a school at Naples. 

72. We should all praise virtue. 

A time to play. 

Fit to carry burdens. 

He is born (or inclined) to act. 

Prepared to lake up arms. 

73. Whilst they are drinking, playing, 

Ac. 
To be able to pay. 
To be equal to bearing the burden. 

7b tend to the preservation of lib- 
erty. 

74. I have to do another page. 
I will have it done. 

76. He gave them the country to dwell 

in. 
76. I go to consult Apolio. 



77. Balbus having lo/l Lavinium, Ac. 



78. From the foundation of Rome. 
From the destruction of Jerusalem. 
The honour of having saved the 

king (of the king's preservation). 

79. He does it without robbing others. 
He goes away without your per- 
ceiving it. 



Latin. 

Use badtu (273). 

He is a deserving person, who should 

be loved (dignus est qui ametur). 

276. 
To affect a man with punishment (276) 

(aliquem poena afficere). 
To triumph concerning (de) the Gauls. 

Be thou increased in valour (macte 

virtute esto : voc. for nom, 280). 

(Plur. macti estth 
It is envied (spared, n\voured,answered, 

Ac.) to you (290). 
I don't know when it will be (quando 

futurum sit) that (uf) the letter be 

written (290). 
Caius seems, is said, Ac. to have retired 

C nearly always). 
It has been walked, come, Ac. (that is, 

by us: ambulatum, ventum est). 
[This is only an occasional and possible 

construction.] 
To be reigning his seventh year. 
Before Caius Consul (ante Caium con- 

sulem). 
He went to Naples to (vrep.\ a school. 
Virtue is to-be-praised by all (laudan- 

da). 
A time of playing. 
Fit for burdens to be carried (oneribus 

gestandis idoneus). 
He is born (or inclined) for acting (ad 

agendum). 
Prepared for (ad) arms-to-be-taken-up. 
During drinking, playing, Ac. (inter 

bibendum, ludendum, Ac.) 
To be for paying (solvendo esse). 
To be for bearing the burden (oneri 

ferendo esse). 
To be of liberty to-be-preserved (con- 

servanda libertatis esse). 
Another page is to-be-done. 
I will cause it-to-be-done (curabo faci- 
endum). 
He gave them the country to be dwelt 

in (habitandam). 364. 
I go tntcnding-to<onsuU (consulturua) 

Apollo (354). 

Balbus, Lavinium being left, Ac. 

Balbus, when he had left Lavinium, 
Ac. 

(Relicto Lavinio ; or quum reliquia- 
set Lavinium : 363, a.) 
From Romefounded (a Roma conditft). 
From Jerusalem destroyed (363). 
The honour of the saved king (servati 

regis decus). 
He aoes it, not robbing others. 
He goes away, you not perceiving it (to 

nan sentiente). 
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English. 

They condemn him without hearing 
him. 
60. 1 have completed the work. 

I see plainly through hie design. 

81. I heard him sir 
I saw him wc 

82. That only. 
And that too. 

By a good man it is true, but an 
unlearned one. 

Literature, and that too of no com- 
mon kind. 

83. A slave of mine. 

84. He took away all my care. 

85. That famous Medea. 

86. Those whom we love we alto wish 

happy. 

87. Something or other obscure. 

Some chance or other. 
Somewhat disturbed. 

88. Henry, Charles, and John. 

89. Every opinion that, Ac. 
Every man who. 



90. One BslbuB. 

91. One runs one way, another anoth- 

er. 
Different men run different ways. „ 
Some run one way, others another. 



92. The best men always, &c. 
Bidden snares are always, Ac. 



All the wisest men. 

93. These are hard to avoid. ") 

There is difficulty in avoiding [ 
these. j 

He has the greatest difficulty in sus- 
pecting. 

94. He is too proud to steal. 

96. I armed the greatest forces J could. 



Latin. 

They condemn him unheard (inauav- 
turn). 

I have the work completed (opus abso- 
lutum habeo). 364. 

I have his design seen through (per- 
spectum habeo). 364. 

I heard him singing. 

I saw him walking (361). 

That at length (is demum). 

Et is, fame, idemaue. 

By a good man that indeed, but an un- 
learned one (a bono illo quidem viro, 
sod — , or sed tamen, 383). 

Literature, nor that of-a-common-kind 
(nee e& vulgares). 

' My slave :' or ' a certain one out of 
(quidam ex) my slaves. 1 

He took away from me (mihi) all care. 

That Medea (Medea ilia). 

Those whom we love, the same (eos- 
dem) we wish happy. 

I know not what of obscure (nescio 
quidobscuri). 

I know not what chance (nescio quis ca- 
sus). 

Disturbed / know not what (nescio quid 
conturbatus). 

( Henry, Charles, John. 

/Henry, and Charles, and John. 

Whatever opinion (quaxunque opinio). 

Whoever (quisquis). 
(More commonly than in English, as 
we seldom use whoever, when the 
' notion of every is emphatic), 

A certain (quidam) Balbus. 

■ 

Another man runs another way. 

Other men run another way (or other 
ways). 

[alius — alius (or some adv. derived 
from alius). \ 

Each best man, Ac. (optimua quisque). 

Each hidden snare, Ac. (but quisque 
may be used in the plur. when a subs. 
is expressed in this construction : oc- 
cultissirruB qu&que insidiae). 

Each wisest man (doctissimus ndsque.) 

These are avoided with difficulty (diffi- 
cile). 
(DiMcilius, difficiUime, when requir- 

He suspects with the greatest difficulty 

(difficillime) 
He is prouder than that he (quam ut or 

quam qui with subj.) should steal. 
I armed forces (as great) as the greatest 

I could (quam maximas potui co- 

pias). 
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English. 

96* Am great a difference as there can 
possibly be. 
The greatett poeeibU difference. 
97. I have been long desiring. 

They had long been preparing. 

96. When I take my journey, I will 
come. 

When I have performed this, I will 
come. 

When he it come, he will tell us. 

When you wish to play, remem- 
ber to play fair. 

As you one, so will you reap. 

I will do it, if I can. 
99. They do nothing but laugh. 

100. What shall I do ? 

What am 1 to do ? 

What eon I do ? 

Why should I relate? 

What wo* I to do? 

What should 1 have done? 

What ought I to have done? 

You would have thought. 

You would have believed. 

You would have said. 

I remember to have read. 

It would have been better. 
104. No painter. 

This does not at all terrify me. 



101. 



102. 
103. 



105. Even this is not just, unless it be 

voluntary. 

106. He was more prudent than brave. 

107. To make a bridge over a river. 
The thing in question. 

106. I have nothing to accuse old age 
of. 

I have found scarcely any thing to 

censure. 
Men who abound in. silver, in 

gold, in estates. 
Men who abound neither in sil- 
ver, nor in gold, nor in estates. 
A pen to write with. 
109. [Constructions with the relative.] 

(1) Some persons think: or there 
are some who think, Ac. #> 

(2) You have no reason (cause, occa- 
sion, neea\ Ac.) to hurry. 



Latin. 

A difference as-grcat-as the greatest can 
be (quanta maxima potest esse). 

I am a long time already desiring (Jam- 
p ridem cupio). 

They were a long time already prepar- 
ing (413). 

When I shall take my journey, I will 
come. 

When I shall have performed this, I 
will come. 

When he shall have come, he will tell us. 

When you shall wish to play, remem- 
ber to play fair. 

As you shall sow, so will you reap. 

I will do it, if I shall be able. 

They nothing else than laugh (nihU 
alxud quam rident). 

Quidfaciam? 

Cur haec narrem? 

Quid facerem ? (425.) 

Pu tares. 
Crederes. 
Diceres. 

Meraini me legere. 

It was better (utilius or satius fuit e ). 
(Often) nemo pictor. 
This terrifies me nothing (nihil me tur- 
ret). 
Even this is so just, if it is voluntary 

(ita justum . ... si est, Ac). 
He was more prudent than braver (pru- 

dentior qu&m fortior). 452, w. 
To make a bridge in a river. 
The thing de quo agitur. 
I have nothing which I may accuse old 

age (nihil habeo quod incusem sen- 

ectutem). 478. 
I have found scarcely any thing, which 

I may censure. 
Men who abound in silver, who in 

gold, who in estates. 
Men who do not abound in silver, not 

in gold, not in estates (478). 
A pen, with which one may write (478). 

There are some who think (subj.: 

Sunt qui putent, Ac). 
There is nothing (on account of) 

which you should hurry (nihil est 

quod festmes). 
(or) There is not (any thing, for) which 

you should hurry {non est quod, Ac). 



• So, satis, par, rectum, justum, idoneum, optimum, consentaneum, melius, 
sequins, rectius, satius erat — fuit— fuerat. 
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English. 

(3) He was despised by them, for 
they saw through him. 

(4) He deserves to be loved. 



(5) He is not a proper person to be 
received. 

(6) None are so good as never to 
sin. 

(7) Of such a kind thai we can neg- 
lect duties for their sake. 

(8) Too short to be the whole life 
of man. 

(9) J am not a man (or, am not so 
foolish, simple, credulous, &c.) as 

to believe this. 

(10) Who am I that my writings 
should be honoured thus? 

(11) They sent ambassadors to sue 
for peace. 

(12) He deserves praise (blame, &c.) 
for having done this. 

(13) Wretched man that I am, who 
thought, Ac. 

(14) How few there are who, Ac. 

110. In censuring them you censure 

me. 

111. It is many years since he was first 

in my debt. 

I congratulate you on your influ- 
ence with Caius. 

1 don't like to be abused. 

112. A mortal body must necessarily 

perish. 



There is no living pleasantly. 

113. In addition to this, he is blind. 

114. He accused him of having betrayed 

the king. 

His having spared the conquered, 
is a great thing. 

He praised {or blamed him)/or 
having done this. 

115. Many persons admire poems with- 

out understanding them. 
Tou cannot be ruined without 
ruining others. 

116. Instead of reading, he is at play. 



Latin. 

He was despised by them, who saw 
through him (qui with subj.). 

He is a worthy person who should be 
loved. (Dignus est, oui ametur ; or 
quern ames. So, lnaignus est, qui 
ametur: or, quern ames.) 

He is not a proper person who should 
be received (or, whom you should re- 
ceive). 

No one is so good who never sins 
(subj.). 

Of such a kind for the sake of which we 
can neglect duties. 

Shorter than which can be (quam que 
sit or possit esse) the whole life of 
man. 

I am not that (person) who can believe 
(is qui jcredam). 

Who am I whose writings should be 

honoured thus ? 
They sent ambassadors who should sue 

for peace (qui pacem peterent). 
He deserves praise, Ac. who did this 

(subj.). 

me miserable, who thought, Ac. (qui 
with subj.) 

Cluotusquisque est qui . . 1 (with subj.) 
Tilien you censure them, you censure 

me (quum with indie.). 
There are many years when he is in 

my debt (quum in meo sere est). 

1 congratulate you, when you avail so 
much with Caius (quum, generally 
quod, tantum vales apud Caium). 

I am not abused willingly (libenter. 
491). 

It is necessary that a mortal body 
should perish. 

[Mortale corpus interire (or intereat) 
necessef est.] — 

It cannot be lived pleasantly (504). 

Hither is added, that he is blind (hue 
acced-it, ebat, Ac. ut&). 513. 

He accused him that (quod) he had be- 
trayed the king (subj.). 

It (or l this, i { that') is a great thing, 
thai (quod) he spared the conquered 
(indie.). 

He praised (or blamed) him that (quod) 
he had done this (subj.). 520. 

Many persons admire poems, nor un- 
derstand them (520} . 

You cannot be ruined so as not to ruin 
others (ut non with subj.). 521. 

He is at play, whereas he ought to be 
reading (quum debeat). 



t This necesse is an old adj. used In the neut. gender only. 
* More commonly quod. 
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Instead of growing rich (as he He is growing poor, whereas he might 

might) he is growing4>oor. grow rich (auumposscf). 

Ear from thinking this, I hold, It is so far 08, that 1 should think this, 

Ac. that, Ac. 

(Tantum abest ut ut). 533. 

117. And (but, Ac.) iftfas is granted. If which is granted. 

Who, they say, was'kilUd. Whom they report to have been killed 

Who, as B. says, was killed. Whom B. reports to have been killed. 

By which, when we read than, we Which when we read, we are affected, 
are affected. 

Do not think. ] SrSlSSa&MS^ 

Take care to do it. Gura ut facias. 

Be mire to be; or mind you are. Foe yd sis; or t fac sis. 
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QUESTIONS ON THE CAUTIONS. 

1. When must him, her, them (he, she, they), be translated by sui ? and his, her, 

its, theirs, by suus? (When the pronoun and the nom. of the verb stand 
for the same person. C. i. 12.) 

2. When is the perf. in a sentence with ( that * to be translated by the present 

infinitive 1 (When the action or state expressed by the perf. is not to 
be described as over before the time referred to by the principal verb. 
C. ii. 13 ) 

3. When must ( should ' be translated by the present infinitive ? (When it does 

not express duty or a future event.* C. m. 13.) 

4. When are would, should, signs of the future ? (After past tenses. C. 

iv. 16.) 

5. When should ' thing ' be expressed 1 (When the mas. and the neut. of the 

adjec. are of the same form. C. v. 21.) 

6. Where is cum placed with the ablatives of the personal pronouns! (After, 

and as one word with, them. C. vi. 25.) 

7. When a preposition follows a verb, how may you help your judgment in 

determining whether the preposition gives a transitive sense to the verb, and 
is probably to be translated by the inseparable preposition* of a compound 
verb ? (By trying whether the preposition clings to the verb in the passive 
voice. C. vn. 32.) 

8. Is 'for * before a noun and the infin. to be translated 7 (No.) What is the 

construction! (Accus. with infin. C. vm. 38.) 

9. What are 'as' and 'but 1 often equivalent to? (Relatives. C. ix. 45, and 

43 (a).) 

10. How is 'such* often used in English 7 (To express size.) How is it then 

to be translated 1 (By tantus. C. x. 45.) 

11. When 'that* stands for a substantive that has been expressed in a former 

clause, is it to be translated into Latin ? (No. C. xi. 47, note.) 

12. What tense is * / am come ' ? (Perf. definite of the active voice.)— what, c / 

was come * ? (Pluperf. of act.) What verb forms the perf. active with am ? 
(Intrans. verbs of motion. C. in. 57, note.) 

13. When a verb seems to govern two accusatives, by what preposition is one of 

them often governed ? (By ' to.* C. xiii. 60.) 

14. When must ' thai — not * be translated by ut rum instead of ni ? and thai no- 

body, that nothing, Ac, by ut nemo, ut nihil, respectively 7 (When that 
introduces a consequence, not a purpose : whenever, therefore, a ' so * or 
'such* goes before it. C. xiv. 77.) 

15. How must the Kng.fut. be translated after verbs of fearing? (By the pre*. 

snbj. C. xv. 96.) 



* To judge of this, try whether you can turn the verb with should into the 
participial substantive. "It is strange that you should say so." What is 
strange? Your saying so. 
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16. When are 'who* and 'which* dependent interrogatives 7 (After words of 

asking, hunting, doubting, idling, Ac C. xvi. 112.) 

17. Does « may * ever atand for can? ' might * for could? (Yes. C. xvii. 131.) 

18. When is the per/, injbu to be translated by the pre*, infix.? (After might, 

could, ought, Ac., when the action is not to be described as over before the 
time referred to. C. xviii. 131.) 

19. When are ( of you,* 'of us,' Ac., not to be translated after numerals, super- 

latives, Ac.? (When all are spoken of. C. xix. 175.) 

20. Is an English substantive ever used adjectively? (Yes.) Where does it then 

stand 7 (Before a substantive.) How must it be translated? (Gene- 
rally by an adj.: sometimes by ex, de with a subst. C. xx. 234.) 

21. For what does * what * sometimes stand 7 (For how, or how-great.) When 

must ' what » be translated by ' quam * ? (When It stands for ' how ')— when 
by * quanJtu* 7 (When it stands for how-great. C. xxx. 242.) 

22. When are 'for ' and * as * to be untranslated ? (When the noun that follows 

can be placed in apposition to another noun in the sentence. C. xxii. 
256.) 

23. When must ' one, 1 ' two? Ac, be translated by distributive numerals 7 (When 

they stand for 'one a-pitcej Ac. C. xxm. 267.) 

24. What is the substitute for a future subjunctive in the passive verb 7 (futurum 

sit, esset, Ac, ut . . . with the proper tense of the verb.) What must we 
take care not to use for it? (The part, in dus, with aim, essem, Ac C. 
xxiv. 287.) 
26. What is ' that * often used for after an expression of time ? (For on which; 
the abl. of relat. C. xxv. 308.) 

26. Is that which 1b inform the present participle act. in ing, always a partidple ? 

(No.) What else may it be 7 (The participial substantive.) When is it 
always the participial substantive ? (When it governs, or is governed, in- 
stead of merely agreeing.) To what parts of the Latin verb does the 
participial substantive correspond? (The Injm. and Gerund.) Can the 
participial substantive ever be translated into Latin by a participle ? and 
if so, by what participle? — (Yes, by the participle in dus: but the part, 
in dus must not govern the substantive, but agree with it, both being put 
into the case that corresponds to the preposition governing the participial 
substantive. C. xxvi. 330.) 

27. Into what construction must ' have* before an infinitive be turned for trans- 

lation into Latin ? (Into the form c is, or are, to be—.*) 

(I have to do three more pages = Three more pages are to be done by me. 

C. xxvn. 336.) 

28. What does * is to be done ' generally mean ? (Necessity, fitness, or intention. 

Does * is to be done * always mean necessity, JUness, or intention? b (No. 
C. xxviii. 336.) 

29. What does * U to be, 1 Ac, mean, when it does not signify necessity, JUness, or 

intention? (Ans. Possibility.) 



fe This is what is to be done by all who wish to please the king. (Necessity.) 
This is to be done to-morrow. {Intention.) 
This is to be done, if you set about it in the right way. (Possibility.) 
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30. When must a present partic. active be translated by a perfect participle, or 

its substitute quum with the per/, or pluperf. subjunctive ? (When the 
action expressed by it must be over, before that expressed by the verb be- 
gins. C. xxx. 353.) 

31. By what participle of a deponent verb is the pres. participle often translated 1 

(By the perf. partic. C. xxxi. 365.) 

32. How is c bvJt ' ( = except, unless) to be translated after a negative 1 (By nisi 

ox prater. C. xxxi. 451.) 

33. When is • at a town' not to be translated by the gen. or ablat. ? . (When 

the action was not done in but near the town or place : e. g. c a 
battle at Mantinea.) How is t at i to be then translated? (By apvd 
or ad.) 

34. What does one often stand fori (Same one, ahquis; or a certain one, 

quidam.) 
36. When an English word is followed by a preposition, what should you always 
remember 7 (To consider whether the Latin word to be used is followed 
by a preposition or by a case : and then by what preposition, or what 
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In what respect does a verb agree with its nominative case ? an adjective 
with its*substantive ? What verbs take a substantive or adjective after thendn 
h, the nominative? 

t [Verbs of becoming, being, seeming, 

; With passive verbs o( making, calling, deeming.] 

In what case does the thing fry which stand ? In what case does the agent, or 
person fry whom, stand ? When should the pronoun that is the nom. to the 
verb be expressed ? 

§ 1. When two or more nom. cases sing, come together, in which number should 
the verb be put ? in what person ? 

With et—et, quum—tum, in which number is the verb generally put? (a). 
Which of the Latin words for and is confined to the office of connecting 
similar notions ? (d). 
§ 2. What case does the infin. take before it ? What Eng. conjunct, is some- 
times to be untranslated ? When 'that* is to be untranslated, in what 
case do you put the nom. and in what mood the verb? 
Mention some verbs, Ac. that are followed by ace. with infin. 

(1) Verbs sentiendi et dedarandx : 

Of feeling, wishing, knowing, ^ with which ace. with infin. stands as 
Believing, saying, trowing, \ the object. 

(2) Nearly all impersonal forms* (with which ace. with infin. stands as 
the subject), except 

OMdotf t, evenit, andaccidit, > whlch m moyfei fc ^ 

With restat, reliquum est and fit,b > 

Do any verbs of the class eentiendi admit of any other construction? 
[Yes, those that express emotion are often followed by quod: those 
that express wishing, especially opto, by ut.] 
§ 4. When an adjective belongs to more than one substantive or pronoun, with 
which should it agree in gender? and in which number should it stand, 
even when the substantives, Ac, are all sing. ? When the substantives 
are things that have not life, in what gender is the adj. generally put? 
What substantives are seldom to be translated ? e 
§ 5. What are respectively the demonstratives or antecedent pronouns to qui, 
quaUs, quantus,quot? 



• That is, where in English we use t U i as the representative of the true 
nominative. 

b And sometimes sequitur. 

« But when 'man' is coupled with an epithet of praise, it should genen» r «y 
- be translated (by vir) ; especially if it is an apposition. 
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Is the relative ever governed in case by a word that is not in its own 

clause ? 
In what respects does the relative agree with its antecedent ? [In gen- 
der, number, and person.] When the antecedent is expressed in the 
relative, and omitted in the principal clause, where is the relative 
clause often placed ? what pronoun often represents it in the princi- 
pal clause ? 
What is the relative ' what ' equivalent to ? [' That which.'] 
When the relat. agrees with some case of a subst. expressed in its own, 
but not in the principal clause, what must be done ? [Some case of 
that subst. must be supplied in the principal clause.] 
f 6. For what does an infin. sometimes stand ? When an adj. or rel. is to agree 
with an infin. mood or sentence, in what gender must it be put ? When 
the rel. has a sentence for its antecedent, what do we often find instead 
of the rel. only ? [Id quod, or quae res : id or res being in apposition to 
the sentence.] 
§ 7. What is the great rule for the sequence of tenses? (40.) Is the perf. with 
have considered a past tense? [No.] Is the fat. perf. usubj. tense? 
[No.] How should ' but* or a relative with ' not,* generally be translated 
after nobody, nothing, &c. ?d 
t 8. In such a sentence as ' Thebes, which is a town,* Ac, should which, agree 
with Thebes or with town ? When does which, in such a sentence,*agree 
with its proper antecedent ? 
S 9. When the antecedent has a superlative with it, in which clause does the 

superlative generally stand ? He was the first person who did it. 
f 10. How is l that i to be translated when it is followed by may or might ? what 
. does it then express ? [A purpose.] How is ' that,' expressing a purpose, 
to be translated, when it is followed by not or any negative word ? 
S 11. How is 'that* to be translated after so, such? what does it then express ? 
[A consequence.] How is c that ' to be translated when the sentence has a 
comparative in it ? What is quo equivalent to, and what is its force with 
the comparative? [Quo is equivalent to uteo; with the comparative 
' that by this?* ' that the. 1 ] Does quo ever stand for ( that ' when there is 
no comparative in the sentence ? [Yes ; e it is then equivalent to ( that by 
this means. 1 ] How is 1 not' to be translated before the imperative or subj. 
used imperatively? How is t as i before the infin. and after so, such,t to 
be translated. 



d Quin cannot stand for cujus non, cui non ; but either these forms must be 
used or the demonstrative expressed (cujus ille vitia non videat ; or, quin ille 
ejus vitia videat). In the nom. or ace. qui non may be used, and should be 
when the non belongs especially to the verb. It is compounded of the old abl. 
qui, and ne, not. It does not therefore itself contain the pronoun ; but the nom. 
or ace. of the demonstrative is understood. 

* " In funeribus Atheniensium sublata erat celebritas virorum ac mulierum, 
9110 lamentatio minueretur." (Cic.) 

f Quin must be used, if it is, * as not to . . . Ac.,' after a negative sentence. 
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f 12. What does the Latin inf. never express If When the English inf. ex- 
presses a purpose, how must it be translated ?»» After what verbs is the 
hif. to be translated by uti with the subjunctive? 

f 13. Give the forms for that nobody ; that nothing, that no; that never. When 
must that nobody ; that nothing, Ac, be translated by ut nemo; vt nihil, 
*c.1 

f 14. How must f as not to . . . Ac* after a negative be translated 1 After what 
verbs when used negatively, must quin be used 1 Is non dubito ever fol- 
lowed by ace. with infin. ? [Nearly always, when dubitare means to hesi- 
tate ; when it means to doubt, the ace. with infin. never follows it in Cicero, 
but does in Corn. NeposJ] 

f 15. By what conjunction are verbs of hindering followed ? [By quominus, 
which is equivalent to ut to minus.] Are verbs of hindering followed by 
any other conjunctions ? [Yes ; they may be followed by tie, when the 
thing is so entirely prevented as not to have been begun ; by quin after a 
negative sentence : and sometimes by ace. with infin.*] How must that 
not be translated after verbs of fearing? how must that be translated after 
verbs of fearing? 

f 16. Which interrogative particle asks simply for information?! [N«.] Which 
expects the answer l yesT [Nbnne.] Which the answer 'no?' [Num.] 

t 17. When are questions dependent ? [When they follow and depend on such 
verbs as ask, doubt, know, examine, try: it is doubtful, uncertain^ Ac.] 
In what mood does the verb stand in a dependent question ? In what 



* Except in poetry. 

h The various ways of expressing a purpose are given in the following table 

Eo ut ludos spectem, 

— { ludorum spectandorum > ^-,-t 

I ludos spectandi 5 [ Jam ^ tQ ^ the 

Eo ludos spectaturus, 

Eo ad ludos spectandos, 

Eo ludos spectatum (sup.) 
i The general rule for the use of ut, is that it may be used : 

(1) To express every request; command (except after jubeo); advice. 

effect; decree. 

(2) To introduce the conditions of an agreement or treaty. 

(3) It is used after all intensive words, such as such, so (tantis, talis, tot, ita, 

adeo, sic). 

(4) All purposes may be expressed by ut. (Crombie. j 

Obs. Moneo and persuadeo will not be followed by ut (but by ace. and inf.), 
when the person is not warned or persuaded to do something, but merely that 
something is so. 

J Thus his preface begins with "non dubito /ore plerosque," Ac. 

k " Nostros navibus egredi prohibebant." (Cees.) 

l But nl appears sometimes to be used as equivalent to nonne. ' Est7w hoc illi 
dicto atque facto Fimbriano simillimum 1 ' (Cic. pro Sext. Rose. Am. 33.) 

* Obs. If you have any doubt whether who, which, what, is a rel. or an inter- 
rog. % ask a question with the clause, and see whether the sentence before you 



games. 
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mood must the verb be put in sentences that stand as the ace. to a pre- 
ceding verb ? 

§ 19. How must 'whether' be translated in double questions? how 'or? 1 If 
'whether' is untranslated, how may 'or' be translated? Does an ever 
stand before a single question ? {Yes : it then implies, with something of 
Impatience, that the answer must be ' no.'] By what must ' or ' not be 
translated in double questions ? * 

f 20. Go through 1 may go, Ac. / might have gone, Ac. I can do Us I could have 
done it; I ought to doit; I ought to have done it. Translate, I ought to do 
it, omitting ut. I may be deceived. How is the per/, infin. generally 
to be translated after mighty could, ought ? 

§21. How is the case of a substantive in apposition determined ? When urbt 
or oppidum stands in apposition to the name of a town, does the verb 
agree with urbs, oppidum, or with the name of the town ? 

§ 22. He wishes to be the first. He bays that he is beady. 

§ 23. They may be happy. Ws may be neutral. 

i 24. When may a substantive and preposition generally be translated by the 
gen. ? [Ana. When the prepos. joins it to another substantive.] How 
much pleasure ; much good ; some time. 

§ 25. What do you mean by a partitive adj. ? What case follows partitive adjec- 
tives? With what does the partitive adj. generally agree in gender? 
In what gender does a superlative (or solus) stand when it governs &genit. 
and also refers to another subst. ? In what case does a substantive of 
description stand when it has an adjective agreeing with it? By what case 
is opus est followed ? What other construction is there with opus est? 
There is no need. What need is there ? The top of the mountain. 
The middle of the way. The rest of the work. The whole of 
Greece. 

t 26. What case do adjectives that signify desire, Ac, govern? What case do 
participles used adjectivcly and verbals in ax govern ? 

§ 28. What substantives are omitted after to be? It is Cicero's part. It is 
your part. What case do verbs of accusing, Ac, take' of the charge? 
What case do satago, Ac, govern ? What case do verbs of remembering 
and forgetting govern ? In what case may a neut. pron. stand with accu- 
sare, admonere, Ac. ? 

f 29. With interest and refert in what case is the person to whom it is of import- 
ance put ? [In the genitive when the person is expressed by a substan- 
tive : in the all. fern, when a possessive pronoun is used.] How is the degree 
of importance expressed? how is the thing that is of importance express- 
ed ? what case of the person feeling do pudet, Ac, take ? what case of what 
causes the feeling ? 

f 30. What adjectives govern the dot. ? Mention some adjectives that are fol- 
lowed by ad. What cases may follow propter, proximus ? When should 
simUis take the gen. ? (w.) 

§ 31. In what case do you put the person to, for, or against wham the action is 



readily and obviously answers it. ' I don't know who did it.' ( Who did it ? ' 
' I don't know who did It.' Therefore who is here an interrogative. 

19 
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done, or the feeling entertained ? Mention the classes of verbs that take 
the dot. [Verba comparand! ; dandi et reddendi ; promittendi ac solvendi ; 
Imperandi et nuntiandi j fidendi ; minandi et irascendi ; obsequendi et 
repugnandi, regunt dativum : quibus addas, 

Invidto, nubo^/aveoque, induigeoiparco, 
Oratulor, auxiUor, etudeo, marfoorque, voooque.J 
Do nnf of these take the ace. also ? By what prepositions may verba of 
comparing be followed ? [By cum or ad.) How is together to be trans- 
lated after compare ? 

[' Together ' may translated be, 
After compare, by ( inter e*. 1 ] 
What verbs of advantage and disadvantage govern the ace. ? Hx thbxat* 

mtS MS WITH DBATH. 

[He threaten* me with death should be, 
In Latin, threatens death to me.] 
Of verbs of commanding, which govern the ace. only? which the dot. or 
ace.? 
§ 32. What case do sunt and its compounds govern ? What exception is there ? 
Mention the compound verbs that generally govern the dot. 
[Moot of these compounded with 

Pre, con, sub, 
Ad, in, inter, ob c 
Many of those compounded with 

Ab, post, ante, de, 
Re, pro, super, e.] 

f 33. Ha 8UBB0UXD8 THS CITY WITH A WALL. Hs PBJMBNT8 MX WITH A 
GABLAND." 

f 34. What verbs govern two datives ? What case often follows sum where we 
should put the nont.? How is have often translated? My nami is 

CAIUS (239). I HAVB A COW. I HAVB SIX COWS. 

t 36. Do neuter verbs ever take the ace. ? Explain, eikre honores. 

f 36. What verbs take two accusatives ? Do all the verbs that have any of these 
meanings take two accusatives ? What transitive verbs take two accusa- 
tives, one in a sort of apposition to the other ? 

f 37. What does the oW. express? In what case is the price put? What ad- 
jectives stand in the abl. to express the price, pretio being understood? 
What adjectives always express price in the gen. ? What substantives 
stand in the gen. after verbs of valuing ? What should be used instead of 
mvlH and majoris? 

f 38. What case do verbs of abounding, Ac. govern ? What case may egeo and 
indigeo govern ? What case do verbs ot freeing from, Ac., take ? What 
is their more general construction in prose ? What case do fungor, Ac. 
govern? In what case is the manner, cauee, Ac, put ? 

f 39. How is a toe. sometimes used in poetry? What case sometimes stands 
In opposition to the voc ? 



a Mihi coronam, or me coronA donat. 

• In the phrase *poHri rervm' (to become a ruling power) the^m. only is 
found. 
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f 40. In what case is the agent expressed after the pass, verb, when a, ab, is not 
used 1 After what part of the verb is this the regular construction 1 
What verbs cannot be used personally in the pass, voice 1 Go through 
/ am believed? Mention some verbs that have a pass, construction (286). 
What is the substitute for bfut. inf. pass., when the verb has no supine 
to form it with iri? I hope HJB will recover (use fore ut). 

§ 41. What verbs can govern an ace. in the paw. ? Can a pass, verb or partici- 
ple take an ace. of the part affected ? We have walked enough (trans. 
by the pass.). Which is the more common in Lat. ( Cants videtur, 
dicitur, Ac., esse,* or l videtur, dicitur, Ac. Caium, esseV 

§ 42. How is a noun of time put in answer to when ? in answer to for how long ? 
How do you express the time in or within which ? How do you express 
time in answer to how long before or after? How are ante, post, used in 
this construction 1 How do you express a point or space of future time 
for which any arrangement is now made ? How do you express the exact 
time by or against which a thing is to be done 7 Three teaks ago. 
Three tears old. Above twenty tears old* (307, /) Three 
tears after he had returned (310 (a) ). 

§ 43. In what case is the town at which a tiling is done, to be put 7 In what 
case is the name of a town to be put in answer to whither? in answer to 
whence? To what proper names do these rules apply? In what case do 
urbs and oppidum stand in apposition to the name of a town in the gen. 
(315) 1 How is local space expressed 1 

% 44. Decline c grieving'* throughout. Of writing a letter. I am to be 
loved. Go through, I must write. Go through epistola scrtbenda. 
When must the part, in dus not be used in agreement with its substan- 
tive (332) 1 We must spare our enemies. At home. From home. 



p Mihi creditur, lam believed. 
Tibi creditur, thou art believed, 
IUi creditur, he is believed. 

Nobis creditur, we are believed. 
Vobis creditur, you are believed, 
Illis creditur, they are believed. 
* These constructions admit of many variations by the introduction of natu§ 
and quam — " Above thirty-three years old." 

major annos tres et triginta natus ; 
major quam annos tres et triginta natus ; 
major quam annorum trium et triginta ; 
major quam tribus et triginta annis. (Z.) 



*N. 


Dolere, 


grieving. 


G. 


dolendi, 


qf grieving. 


D. 


dolendo, 


to grieving. 


Ace. 


doldre, 


grtewng. 


Abl. 


dolendo, 


by grieving. 



The ace. is dolendum only when governed by a preposition. ( Se peccati insi* 
mulant quod doUrs intermiserint' (have intermitted grieving). 
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Home (after a verb of motion). Into the country. From the coun- 
try. In the country. On the ground. 

f 46. What kind of sentences may be translated by participles (344) ? In what 
case do a noun (or pronoun) and participle stand when the noun or pro- 
noun is not governed by any other word ? What is this called ? 

f 46. He gave them the country to dwell in. What does the part, in rut 
often express ? What does the part, in dus often express ? Express ' to 
hate a thing made,* in the sense of causing it to be made. [Faciendum 
curare.] 

f 47. What participle is wanting in all but deponents and neuter-passives? 
Hating left his brother. [Relicto fratre, or quum reliquisset fra- 
trem.] 

f 48. My own pault. Their own fault (373, o). When — self,— selves are to 
be translated by ipse and a personal pronoun, in what case may ipse 
stand ? [In the nom. or in the case of sui, according to the meaning.*] 
When may him, his, her, its, theirs in a dependent sentence, be translated 
by sui or suus, even when they denote the nom. not of their own, but of 
the principal sentence ? By what pronoun must him, her, «fcc, be 
translated, when sui or suns would be understood to mean the nom. of 
its own verb ? Does suus ever relate to the accusative ? With what pron. 
is this very common? Which gen. pi. (um or t) is used after partitives 
(372)1 

§ 49. What is the difference between 'it qui pugnat,' and l hie or tile qui pugnat' 
(376, g) ? Which of these three pronouns is to be used when he, him, 6c., 
is without emphasis, simply describing a person or thing before mentioned 
or about to be described by a rel. clause ? • By what case only of ' is ' can 
his, her, their, be translated ? [Ans. By the gen.] Of two things already 
mentioned, what pron. means the latter ? what the former ? Which pron. 
means that of yours? Medea illa. Distinguish between hie, iste, tile, 
referring to different objects. 

f 60. When is 'any 1 to be translated by quisquam or ullus? when by qui*? 
when by quivis, quilibet? when by aliquis quispiam? Does quisquam 
ever follow si (notew)? By what pronoun may 'a' sometimes be 
translated ? 

f 61. What prefix do interrogatives often take? what affix? How should 'al- 
ways ' with two superlatives be translated 1 

§ 62. When are the pronouns that, those, not to be translated ? When they 
stand in the second member of a comparative sentence for a sub- 
stantive expressed in the first.] When quam is omitted, in what case is 
the following subst, put ? What case goes with comparatives and super- 
latives to express the measure of excess or defect? How are the Eng. the 
— the ( = by how much — by so much) to be translated ? 

f 63. Is the present ever followed by the imperf. subj.7 When ? When is the 

• ( He wounded himsehy se ipse vulneravit ( = ipse, rum alius, se vfuneravit) : 
se ipsum vulneravit ( = se, non alium, vulneravit). Hence ipse is to be in the 
nom. or in the oblique case, according as the notion to which it is opposed! or 
with which it is contrasted; is in the nom. or in an oblique case. 
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Eng. pre*, generally translated by the Lai. future ? By what tense is the 
per/, definite often translated ? [Ana. by the future perfect.] How are 
assertions softened in Latin ? What subjunctives are very frequently used 
in this way? What conjunction is often omitted after velim, Ac. I hays 

LONG DESIRED (410, a). 

§ 54. Is the perf. subj. ever used as an imperat. ? What other tense is some- 
times used as an imperat. ? By what tense are questions of appeal, or 
questions for assent, to be translated ? If he has any thing, he gives 
it. [Si quid habet, dat. r ] If I have any thing, I will give it. [Si 
quid habeam, dabo.] If he should have any thing he would give it. 
[Si quid haberet, daret : but much more commonly, si quid habeat, det.J 
If he had any thing he would give it. [Si quid haberet, daret] If 
he had had any thing, he would have given it. [Si quid habuisset, 
dedisset.) How is ' possibility without any expression of uncertainty' 
translated? How is l uncertainty with the prospect of decision' trans- 
lated ? How is ' uncertainty without any such accessory notion ' trans- 
lated ? How is ' impossibility or belief that the thing is hot so,' translated 7 
May the consequence and the condition refer, the one to past, the other 
to present time ? When the consequence has ' would have,' how must 
you translate the pluperf. indie, in the conditional clause ? With what 
tenses may si take the indie? With what tenses does si always govern 
the subjunctive ? 

f 66. In conditional sentences are the verbs of both clauses ever in the subj. 
pres. ? [Yes ; 'Si quid habeat, det' should be always preferred to 'Si quid 
haberet daret,' unless it is to be intimated that the supposition will not be 
realized.] What are the conditional forms of the subj. ? When should 
scripturus essem be used for ' should have written ' ? What tenses of the 
indie, are used for the subj. in conditional sentences ? Is si ever omitted ? 
where should the verb of the sentence then stand ? What are the con- 
junctions for although? [Etsi, tametsi, quamquam ■ with indie. ; licet 
with subj. What is quamvis, and what mood does it govern in Cicero? 
[However much, however ; with subj.] What is etiamsi, and what mood 
does it govern? [Even if; even though; with indie, or subj.] Do any 
other conjunct t. express though? [Yes; sometimes, quum, tit, with 
subj.] 

f 57. In a dependent conditional sentence, the verb of the consequent clause 
will be in the infin. : what infinitives will take the place (respectively of 
dot. ? of dabit ? daret ? dedisset ? daturas esset ? 

% 58. Explain the meaning of oblique narration ? In oblique narration, in what 
mood will the principal verbs stand? [In the infin.] In what mood will 
the verbs of the subordinate clauses stand, provided they express the 
words and opinions, not of the narrator, but of the speaker? [In the 



* Either the condition or the consequence, or both, may refer to a past, or future 
time. 

* When these conjunctions take the subj. the sentence is generally in the 
obUqua oratio, taken in its widest sense. (See f 58 ) This, however, does not 
bold good of the later writers. (Billroth.) 
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subj.] In oblique narration what is ofti q omitted ? [The verb or partic 
on which the infinitives depend.] In what mood are questions for answer 
asked ? [The subj.] In what mood are questions of appeal asked ? [In 
the infra,] When questions are thus asked in the infin., may interroga- 
tive* be used with the infin.l [Yes.] In what mood is the charge ex 
pressed with quad ? 

f 59. When may the pre*, and perf. subjunct. be used in oblique narration, 
even when dependent on a past tense? In what mood will remarks 
stand that are the reporter** not the speaker**? In what mood do the 
verbs of subordinate clauses stand, when the principal verb of the propo- 
sition is in infin. or *ubj. ? With what limitation is this rule to be ap- 
plied? When may the pre*, and perf. subj. be used, although the gen- 
eral rule would require the imp. or phtperf. May the imp. or phtperf. be 
ever used, when the general rule would require the pre*, or perf.? How 
are the ace. and infin. used with ng in direct narration (473) ? 

f 80. Mention some words, phrases, Ac., with which qui takes the subj. 
[An*. After sum, in * sunt qui,* c erant qui,' Ac., and after negative and 
interrogative sentences, nemo, nihil, Ac., est: qui* est? an quisquam est? 
quotusquisque e*t? Ac. Also after adsunt qui, non desunt qui, Ac, and 
similar phrases with reperio, invenio (to find).] 

f 61. What mood does qui govern, when it introduces the ground of an asser- 
tion ? What mood does qui take after quippe, utpote? always or gene- 
rally 1 What mood does qui take when it is equivalent to ut with a 
personal or possessive pronoun? Mention some phrases with which 
qui has this force. In what other cases does qui govern the subj. (484, 
485)? 

f 62. When does quum take the indie. ? What mood does quum generally 
govern, when the verb of the sentence is in the imperf. or pluperl ? 
[The subj.t] How is the subject of congratulation expressed (492)? 
Mention some conjunctions that always govern the subjunctive. ( Vocab. 
68.) When are the pre*, and perf. subj. used with utinam? when the 
imperf. and phtperf ? How is ' not ' generally expressed after utinam, 
dummodOy Ac. 

f 63. When the principal verb is in the present tense, in what mood is the verb 
after antequam or priusquam expressed ? When the principal verb is in 
thefut., in what mood or moods may the dependent verb be? When 
the principal verb is in a past tense, in what mood or moods may the de- 
pendent verb be ? When should the subj. always be used after antequam, 
priusquam? 

• 64. When do dum, donee, quoad ( = until) take the indicative? when the sub- 
junctive ? What mood do they and quamdiu always take, in the sense of 
as long as ? With the adverbs meaning as soon as, how should the Eng- 
lish phtperf. generally be translated (514) ? 

§ 65. When is that expressed by quod? What class of verbs are followed by 
v quod ? What mood does quod take ? with what exception ? 

f 66. What was the Jh-st of the month called by the Romans? on what day did 



* But the indie, of repeated actions. 
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the Nones fall ? on what day the Ides ? In what months were the Nonet 
on the seventh? How were the days between the Kalends and Nones 
reckoned 1 days between the Nones and the Ides? days after the Ides? 
Give the rules for each case. 

S 67. What may be used instead of a conjunction and personal or demonstrative 
pronoun 7 Mention some circumlocutions for the imperative. 

§ 68. Was a sestertium a coin 1 How many sesterces made a sesteriium 1 What 
is the meaning of sestertium with numeral adverbs? Is sestertium de- 
clinable in this construction! How may the value of sestertium decies, 
centiesy Ac, be got approximately (547, note *) 1 

S 69. Give the division of the as. Explain asses usurce. By what other name 
was this rate of interest expressed 1 
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' Practical Introduction to Latin Prose Composition.' 

T. K. A. 

Ltvdoh, 
April 6, 1844. 

[Consult the Preface to Part I., at the beginning of the vol- 
ume.] 
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EXPLANATION OF MARKS, ETC. 



Words in Italics are Co be looked for in the Vocabulary.* 

— — to which the mark is prefixed, are to be looked for in the 



Df. and C. stand respectively for the Difference* and Cautions at the end of 
the book. 

Df. (1) and C. (1) stand respectively for the Differences and Cautions of 
Parti. 

*, b , after a word, mean that that word is to be the first or second word re- 
spectively in the clause. 

*, ?, mean that the word is to be the last, or last but one (respectively) in the 
clause. 

r. /. mean that the relative clause is to be placed first. 

a. v. that the sentence is to be translated by the active voice. 

i means that the word is to be inserted in the relative clause. 

k means that the word is to stand near the (head =) beginning of the sen- 
tence. 

» means that the word is to be placed in as emphatical a position as possible, 
near the middle of a sentence. 

9 means that the sentence is to be turned into a participial clause. 

• 6 — a 6 indicates that the order is to be retained. 

• 6 X b a indicates that the order is to be reversed. 

" * mean that the words over which they are placed, are to be separated. 
An accent over a word means that it is emphatic. 

Words in spaced printing (printing) are those to which the direction in- 
timated by a mark or reference applies. 

• prefixed to a word, or to several words, in spaced printing, means that it or 

they are to be omitted. 



* The pupil will there find, not the word only, but the phrase of which it forms a 
part For other words a dictionary must be used. 



PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION 



TO 



LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 



i. 

ON THE ORDER OF WORDS IN LATIN. 

1. In the usual arrangement of a Latin sentence, the subject, 
as the most important word, stands first ; and words which modify 
the meaning of another, precede the word whose meaning they 
modify. 

1. Ratio praeest ; appetitus obtemperat. — 2. Coneuetudo est altera natura.— 
3. Habent opinionem, Apollinem morbos depellere. 

2. Hence (a) oblique cases mostly precede the verb (or other 
word) on which they depend ; (b) adjectives and dependent geni- 
tives precede the substantives to which they belong ; and (c) ad- 
verbs precede their verbs or adjectives. 

(a) Corporis gravitatem et dolorem animo judicamus. 

(6) 1. Mamertina civitas. — 2. Syracusius Philistus. — 3. Rtliqua vitffi in- 
stitute, 
(c) 1. Sui negotii bene gerens. — 2. Sapientia prope singularis. 

3. With respect to the usual order of oblique cases ; — 

The nearer object precedes the more remote : e. g., the accus. 
after the transitive verb precedes an abl. of manner or instru- 
ment, &c. 

Helvetii legato* ad Ctesarem mittunt. Co: [See also txx. under 2 (a).] 
Descriptions of a place precede the mention of things existing, 
or actions done in it. 

Cesar a Lacu Lemano admontemJuram millia passuum decern murumjt* 
mmque pexducit. Cat. 
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The cause precedes the effect. 

Veniebant ad Eitmenem, qui propter odium fructum oculis ex ejus casu 
capere vellent. C. Nep. 

Exercise 1. 

4. [Does mens or anemia denote the mind with all its passions, emotions, 
Ac. 1 (98, note c.)] 

We do not feel a disease of the mind by ° any bodily sensa- 
tion. 1 Caius is going to send a copy 9 of the letter to his father. 
There is no doubt that the plea of necessity is a valid excuse for 
Dionysius. It cannot be denied, that he employed an advocate at 
Carthage. It cannot be doubted that they lived in affluence at 
Rome. We have been impatient for your arrival. There were 
some who* looked forward with impatience to your arrival. The 
Gauls attack the Romans, before they have disencumbered them- 
selves of their baggage. +■ The Athenians are going to recall Bal- 
bus from banishment. It would have been better 4 never to have 
returned from banishment. It is one' thing to sin, another to 
throw the blame upon another. There is no doubt that Philistus 
the Syracusan (b) lived many years at Rome. It cannot be de- 
nied, that you are connected with Scipio by the ties of blood. 

i ( By the body.' * See Example. * Df. y09. * satiusfuit, 426, (5). 
• 38. 

5. 0^7" Unusualness of position calls attention to a word so 
placed, and thus renders it emphatic. 

6. Hence in a language which, like the Latin, admits of considerable vari- 
ety in the collocation of words, what we effect by printing a word in 
Italics, is accomplished by placing it in an unusual position. 

7. This unusualness of position is the great principle on which the emphasis 
or prominence of a word depends. 

8. The beginning and the end of a clause are positions favorable to empha- 
sis because " by the former our attention is excited, and on the latter it 
rests." But of course the beginning of the clause is not an emphatic 
position for the subject, nor the end for the predicate ; but vice versa. 

9. (a) The subject receives emphasis by being placed at or 
near the end of the clause : (b) the predicate by being placed at 
or near the beginning of the clause. 

(a) 1. Sensit in se iri Brutus. — 2. Semper oratorum eloquent!® moderatrix 

fuit auditorum prudentia. C. 
(ft) Discts tu quidem quamdiu voles .* tamdiu autem velle debebls, quoad te, 

quantum proficias, non poenitebit. C. 
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10. An emphatic subject often stands just before a verb which 
closes the sentence. 

Eorum, qui exacts state moriuntur, fortuna laudatur. C. 

11. A verb stands at the head of its clause without emphasis, 
when it is used with autem to explain a previous assertion. 

In English we should insert such an explanation parenthetically. 

1. Amicum segrotantem visere volebam : habitat autem ille in parte urbis 
remotissim&. — 2. [Cato] objecit ut probrum M. Nobiliori, quod is in pro- 
vinciam poetas duxisset : duxerat autem. consul ille in JStoliam, ut sci- 
mus, Ennium. C. 

12. The verb or adjective precedes its oblique cases when its 

comparative importance to the whole meaning of the sentence is 

greater than theirs. 

1. Queritur an is, qui prqfuit nobis, si postea nocuit, nos debito solverit. C. 
2. Quae perspicuam omnibus veritatem continet propositio, nihil indigtt 
approbationis. C. — 3. Iris nunquam non adversa soli est. Sen.— 4. Sim- 
iles parentUms ac majoribus suis filii plerumque creduntur. C. 

13. Oblique cases and adverbs receive emphasis by being 

placed at or near the beginning or end of the clause. 

1. Semper oratorum eloquentiae moderatrix fuit auditorum prudentia. C — 
2. Arbores serit diligens agricola, quarum adspiciet baccam ipse nun- 
quam. C. — 3. Erudito homini esse ego iratus, ne si cupiam quidem, non 
possum. C— 4. Ne vitatumem quidem doloris ipsam per se quisquam 
in rebus expetendis putavit. C. 

14. Of words standing close together, the reversing their usual order gives 
promidence (I think) to the first rather than to the second. Thus when 
a b becomes 6 a, it is 6 rather than a that receives prominence. 

Mirabile videtur, quod non rideat haruspex, quum haruspicem viderit C. 



Exercise 2. 



* 



15. It cannot be denied, that Hortensius 1 is going to follow the 
example of Cato. Let Hortensius defend himself from this charge 
by the plea of °bad heaUh.-r* Brutus felt »that he was invited to a 
share. He exclaims : " What 1 advantage will the Carthaginians 
derive from so great a wrong ? " Let good examples* for imita- 
tion be proposed 1 to boys.* There is no doubt that the plea of 
necessity is a valid excuse for you. I' will follow* the advice of 
Cato. The examples of those who die 2 for their country are 
quoted- with-approbation. 8 ^- We are looking impatiently «for the 
arrival of Cicero. I fear that he will not 4 undergo the danger 
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willingly." I could not follow* such an example, even if I wished 
it (13, 3). He is always* bringing me into danger. I fear that 4 
Hortensius* will not ward off the danger from me. I fear that 
Hortensius will die by his own hands. How few there are who* 
have altogether* satisfied the expectations* of men ! b 

1 How are questions of appeal asked in oblique narration? [460, (c) (2).] 

* Pro potrid mortem or mortt occumbcrt. * Laudare. *Df. 153. 

• Df. 1109, (14). • Ex omni parte. 



§ 1. Position qf Attributives. 

16. (a) An attributive receives, perhaps, a slight emphasis from 
being placed after its substantive ; but (b) it receives more by 
separation from it, especially if it be placed near the beginning 
or end of the sentence. 1 

(a) 1. Sedebat in rostris collega tuus, amictua toga purpurea^ in sella aured, 

coronatus. C— 2. Jacet inter saltus satis clausus in medio campus 
herbidu* aquosusque. L. 

(b) 1. In miseriam nascimur eempUernam. C. — 2. JEdui equites ad Caesarem 

omru8 revertuntur. Cee*. 

17. If the attention is to rest on a substantive having an attri- 
butive with it, it is placed after the attributive, and separated 
from it, so as to be thrown as near the end of the sentence as 
possible. 

1. Cimon barbarorum uno concursu pirn mortmain prostravit. C. Nep. — 
2. In iis perniciosus est error, qui existimant libidinum peccatorumgue om- 
nium patgre in amicitifi, liccntiam. C— 3. Miles quidam parum abfuit, 
quin Varum interficeret ; quod ille periculum^ sublato ad ejus conatum 
Bcuto, vitavit. Ceu. 

18. If an attributive belongs to two substantives, it either pre- 
cedes both, or follows both, or follows the first. 



1 Qrysar makes the position after its substantive the usual position of an attri- 
butive ; that before its substantive the more emphatic one. This opinion seems 
to me utterly untenable; e. g. in the example, " sedebat in rostris collega tuus, 
amictus toga* purpurea\ in sellft aured t coronatus," (Cic. Phil. ii. 34.) who can 
doubt that the adjectives purple and golden are here more important notions than 
the substantives toga and chair ? — In this sentence, however, purpurea" and aw 
red gain a little emphasis from their being followed by a slight pause. 
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{From her divine birth and origin.) 

(1) A dwino ortu et progenie. *) 

(2) Ab ortu et progenie divind. > Not, ab ortu et divind progenie.* 

(3) Ab ortu divino et progenie. j 

19. Zumpt confines the position after the first to the 'familiar style;' but it 
occurs even in the Orations of Cicero, and is, I think, the best position, 
when the second substantive is an emphatic addition : e. g. Cic. Phil. 11. 
33. " Sed arrogantiam ho mints inaolentiamque cognoscite." 

20. Of two adjectives or other words joined by c and' (or some 
other co-ordinate conjunction) that which is to arrest the attention 
most is often placed towards the end of the sentence, and sepa- 
rated from the other by one or more of the words that belong 
equally to both. 

Ohs. The pronouns, and other small unaccented words, are 

very frequently used for the separation of connected words. 

1. Insula est Melita, satis laio ab Sicilift mari p&riculosoque disjuncta. C. — 
2. Omnibus officiis diligenter a me eancteque servatis, Ac. — 3. Et dolori 
fortiter ac fortunes resistere. — 4. Domino* esse omnium rerum et mode- 
ratorta deos. 

21. Obs. This separation of co-ordinate notions is conveniently 
employed in dividing a long sentence into portions, and thus giving 
symmetry and strength to the style by preventing the accumula- 
tion of unaccented words. For instance, Wolf writes : ' nunc 
tandem jucundum fructum mihi capere licet variorum curarum : ' 
jucundum and fructum are here emphatic, mihi capere licet wholly 
unemphatic. By arranging the sentence thus, ' nunc tandem licet 

| jucundum mihi \ variorum curarum \ fructum capere,' we have 
a nearly regular alternation of the rising and falling of the voice ; 
or what Cicero calls intervalla aqualia. (Reisig.) 

Exercise 3. 

[An accented pronoun is emphatic, and to be expressed.] 

22. Is it the part of a Christian to yield basely to pain* and 
fortune* (20,3) ? Thick - clouds* are covering the whole sky. (Turn 
into pass, voice,) It is a great thing to be able to endure cold* and 



a This sentence (sic) is in Cic. Tusc. i. 12 (26), and Wolf improperly refers 
divind to both substantives : a supposition which OrelU appears to counte. 
nance by not condemning it. 
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hunger." They believe that they shall derive great* advantage* 
from this injury. He 1 gave me advice boldly" and rashly. 1 Fired 
with anger" and ambition,* he 7 heaped every kind of abuse upon 
me. It cannot be doubted, that he is easily accessible to flattery. 1 
Which" advice" they' received with acclamations. He' did many" 
and rash' ° actions by the advice of Caius. There is no doubt 
that he is living by alms. Caius has made this question very 
dark. He has followed a bold' and rash' advice. Deliver me 
from the yoke* of slavery." You see (pi.) the anger and ambi- 
tion of the man (19) ! 

1 'that flatterers have eaey" access" to his ears.' 



23. When a substantive, with a notion joined to it attributively, 
is more nearly defined by some other words, those words are usu- 
ally placed between the substantive and its attributive. 

Tua trga Lueeemm benignitas. C. Tanta fuit in castris capiendU celeritas, 
6c. Cos. Halesini pro multis et magnis suis majorumque suorum in 
rempublicam mentis atque benefices, Ac. C. Pro hac, quam conspicitis, 
ad conservandam rempublicam diligentifi, Ac. C. [Ob». the insertion of 
the relative clause] 

(a) A deviation from this rule occurs, C. Nep. MUHad. 3, 3, ' hortatus est 
pontls custodes ne a for tund datam occaaionem liberandi Graeciae dimit- 
terent.' Herefortuna is emphatic. 

(0) A notion joined attributively to a substantive may be expressed either 
by an adjective, or a participle, or a genitive case. 

24. (a) A participle generally follows its substantive, as con- 
taining a predicate assumed attributively ; but (b) where the 
predicate would precede the subject, if the clause were resolved, 
there the participle should precede the substantive. 

(a) Ratibus junctie trajectus. L. Consules — regibus exaclie creati sunt. 
(6) Ingratus est, qui, remotis testibus, agit gratiam. Sen. Caesar pulsus, non 
instante Pompefa negavit eum vincere scire. Suet. 

25. In other words, the participle should precede, when atten- 
tion is to be called to it rather than to the substantive ; and also 
when the participle and substantive together form one complex 
notion. 

Temeritas est videlicet Jtorentiaectatia. C. Itaque bene adhibita ratio cernit, 
quid optimum sit. C. 
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Exercise 4. 

26. It was decreed, that for his so-great merit towards 1 the 
state,! he should be called 8 king by the senate. Caius behaved 
with such courtesy 8 towards all,* that no man was so humble 
as not 4 to have access to him. I will strive to satisfy* men's great 
expectations ofme.i I fear that I shall not* satisfy yourgreat* 
expectations of me.* If (Ego, si, &c.) such an opportunity of 
success** were offered me, V would eagerly seize it [I. 445, a, 
(1). ] The Gauls, having lost their baggage, all' fled. The 
troops of Lentulus p restore the fortune of the day,* and rout the 
enemy. Are you' the man* to lose such 10 an opportunity of sue- 
cess 7 by your-own laziness?" I fear that I shall not 18 be able 
to recompense ,s you for your so-great benefits toward 14 me.* 
There were some, who looked forward to your arrival with impa- 
tience. 

1 w with ace. s appellare. 3 Say; *tD08 ofsuchcaurtestf (abl.). See 

D. humanitas. Choose the word that is nearly = affability. * Use qui 

rum. See Pt. I. p. 215, note d. 5 I. 75. • Df. 153. 7 rei gercncUe. 

9 See battle. 9D£1109, (9). 10 tarn praxlarus. ll SeeD.igna- 

via. ia Df. 153. 18 gratiam* referred M in. 



§ 2. Dependent Genitive. 

27. When a gen. depends on two substantives it generally pre- 
cedes both. 

Hujus autem oratumis difficilius est exitum quam principium invenire. C. 

28. When a gen. depends on a substantive that has another 
genitive dependent upon it, with which it forms one complex 
notion, it is generally placed before it. 

The gen. that forms, as it were, one notion with the substantive, gen- 
erally follows i it : it is very often an objective genitive. 
1. Fortissimi viri magnitudinem animi desideras. C — 2. TTumistoclis 
vitia ineuntis cetatis magnis sunt emendata virtutibus. C. Nep. — 3. 
Cupio ab hac hrminum satietate noatri discedere. C— 4. Hujus vos 
animi monumenta retinebitis corporis in Italia nullum vestigium esse 
patieminil C. 



1 Not always : e. g. hujus t ex animi magnitudinem admirans. C. Nep. ii. Id 
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Exercise 5. 

29. It is more difficult to avoid the snares of these men,* 
than to endure 1 ° their arms. Nearly all men's* youthful* 
opinions are gradually weakened.* Who would not praise °this 
great philosopher's contempt 4 for 1 external things ? I am not the 
man* to laugh at the Christian's contempt 4 for 1 the things of this 
life. 7 I have very often admired both 9 the courtesy and the 
benevolence of Cimon. Extreme* cheapness* followed 10 that 
year's* dearness of provisions. I don't doubt that extreme 
dearness will follow 11 this year's cheapness of provisions. My 
Tullia's weak state 1 * kills 19 me with ° anxiety. 

1 muHrure. * Say ; 'opinions of commencing life.' Should it be imau 

ok*, or mtojawMtw? (See 26. last clause.) 3 Dod paulatim. * despicientia. 
• Pt. 1. 156. *Dfc 1109 (9). 7 Say; 'of human things.' 8 quum-~ 

tern. • Sumnuu. » anmquL " Pt I. 290 (<*). » imbecilU- 

Joteorporw. l8 exanimare. 



$ 3. Participial Clauses. 

30. When a participial clause is equivalent to an apposition or 
relative sentence, it stands as near as possible to the word it 
modifies. 

1. Pisistratus primus Homeri likros, coi\fu308aniea, sic disposuisse dicitur, 
ut nunc habemus. C. — 2. Sepe homines rationem, bono amsilioa dii$ 
immortalibus datam, in fraudem malitiamque convertunt. C. 

31. But when a participial clause is equivalent to a sentence 
beginning with a conjunction, it is sometimes inserted in the prin- 
cipal sentence, sometimes placed before it, sometimes after it, as 
its relation to the principal sentence requires. 

1. Egyptii et Babylonii, in camporum patentium equoribus habitants, 
( = quum hob.) omnem curam in sidenim cognitione posuerunt. C. — 

2. Ptrditis (=s licet perd.) rebus omnibus, tamen ipsa virtus se sustentare 
potest. C. — 3. Brutus Consul ita proelio uno accidit Vestinorum res, 
ut dilaberentur in oppida, se defensuri ( = ut defend.). L. 

Exercise 6. 

[p means that the sentence is to be turned into a participial clause.] 

32. °My reputation being lost, nothing 1 remains 9 but that I 
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should die by my own hands. I gladly receive the honours 9 ' 
offered to me for 3 having saved the state. They all 7 fly to the 
town to defend themselvesp °there. Be sure 4 not to 
neglect your health, w h i c h is now re-established .p Caa 
any one cure a body, that is worn -out* by such*' labours? 
Who doubts, that such 5 opinions, so deeply 6 implanted, so long 
entertained, 7 are very hard to root up ? 8 The example of a man 
v who makes glory his first object, is not to be followed. 

1 nihil • aliud ■ — nisi. a See i. 83. 8 ob. Say ; * on account of the 

republic saved.' *cave. See Df. (1), 118. 6 C (1), 10. • tampeniius. 

7 vetustus : the word for old which refers to the superiority of age. Dod. anti- 
virus. 8 Df. (1), 93. 



§ 4. Proper Names, 

33. A proper name generally precedes its apposition. 

1. Ex praepositio : tis syllaba: «litero. — 2. Caio } vir clarissimus. — 3 Lemno* 
insula. 

34. But if the attention is to rest upon the apposition, or if it 
has a nearer relation to some preceding notion, it stands first. 

1. Ejus doctor Plato triplicem finxit animum. C. (because the ejus refers 
to Xenocrates in the former sentence.) — 2. Homo mirificus, Dionysius 
(that wonderful person, Dionysius). 

Exercise 7. 

35. I will make no objection 1 to your hissing off the stage 
©that very bad actor 8 Balbus. 1 remember that Pamphilus, my 
host, said 8 that he would not come. You (sing.) have heard Q. 
Minucius Rufus say, that king Antiochus lodged 4 at his house' 
° w h e n at Syracuse. 1 Verres invited Antiochus, king of Syria, 
to supper. I hear that the excellent Lucilius, 5 a friend of mine, 
is suffering from a disease that must end fatally. 1 am vexed that 
Rutilius, a man p who has deserved well of me, should be living 
on such confined means. I fear that Satureius, an excellent man, 
and °one who has deserved extremely- well of the state, will 
be brought into danger of his life. It is your ° business to be- 
seech the conqueror to spare the life of Pamphilus, your host. 
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Your connection* Rutilius swore that he owed his life to me : his 

father' Numantius 7 would not beg Caesar to spare mine. 

1 Df. ( I ), 19. * hiatrio ( ss ' stage-player ') implies something of depreciation. 

•Df. (1), 2. * devertari. (Luc. wr. opt.) • qffinis. 

1 The accent oyer father shows that it is to precede the proper name. 



§ 5. Antithetical Words. 

36. From 7, it follows that antithetical words or notions will 
naturally often stand, the one at the beginning, the other at the 
end of the clause. 

1. NecftUati* inventa antiquiora sunt, quam voluptatis. C. — 2. Errare 
mehercule malo cum Platone, quam cum istis vera sentire. C. 

37. If the antithetical notions consist of more than one word 
(each answering to one of the other set), the order of the first set 
is very often reversed in the second. 

38. If the antithetical notions are in different sentences, they 
stand, 

(a) Either both at the beginning ) c 4 , . A . , 

, ' - . . . , B s > of their respective clauses : 

(b) Or both at the end ) r 

(c) Or the one at the end of its clause, the other at the begin- 
ning ; the order of the first being generally reversed in the second, 
if they consist of several words, 

(a) Stulti malorum memorift torquentur; aapientes bona prceterita, grata re- 
cordations renovata, delectant. C. (ab — a b.) 

(a, 6)Multi in amici* parandia odhibent euram : in amicis eligendis negligenta 
aunt. C. (ab — a 6.) 

(c) 1. Ut cupiditatibus principum ttvitiis infei solettota civitas: sic emendari 
et corrigi continents. C. — 2. Metuo ne aceleraU dicam in te, quod pro 
Milone dicam pit. C. (abXba.) 

30. When a substantive is repeated in a sentence, the two 
cases generally stand close together. 

Ofc». Not always : e. g nihil semper Jloret : eetaa succedit cetati. C. In 
sentences of the kind to which this rule applies, the pron. * another* 
might generally be substituted for the second substantive, 'one' being 
added to the first. ' Man kills man ' = ( one man kills another.* 

1. Fir virvm legit.— 2. Ex domo in domum migrare. — 3. Diem ex die ex- 
spectare.— 4. Arma armis propulsare. 

40. These forms will be indicated thus : 

ab—a b will indicate ti*at the order is to be retained ; a b X 6a that it is to be 
wvereed, 
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Ob*. The inverted order is called Chiasmus^ and is the favourite form for an- 
tithetical sentences. 

Obs. These rules are not invariably observed : e. g. Rerum 
copia verborum copiam gignit. C. Pausanias mag nam belli 
gloriam turpi morte maculavit. Nep. Iniquissimam pacem 
justissimo bello antefero. C. 

Exercise 8. 

[Obs. When ' o n e ' is to be omitted (° o n e), 'another' must be translated 
by a case of the substantive that follows one.-°Then indicates that 
the question is to be asked by an.] 

41. I don't see, how past pleasures* can assuage 1 present evils 
(abxba). I confess that the judgment of the generality 8 differs* 
from my judgment. Laws* punish 4 the wicked, defend and pro- 
tect 6 the good. The opinion* which* you 7 are implanting in my 
mind, Rutilius is rooting up. 6 The opportunity* which" you are 
seizing, Caius has let slip. 6 The more difficult it is to acquire a 
knowledge of heavenly things, 7 the more do they kindle °in us 
the desire of knowing 8 ° them. It is one 9 thing to be unanimously 
acquitted, another to escape by a sentence™ purchased by bribery 
(a b — ab). Do you ° t h e n believe, that the mind is strengthened 
by pleasure, ° a n d weakened by continence ?■ {a b X b a). Arms 
must be resisted by arms (39, 4). Is it ° t h e n true that "one poet 
always envies ©another? I by Hercules had rather be condemn- 
ed* than acquitted* by a sentence 10 purchased by bribery (36, 2). 

1 Sedare. 2 vulgu*. 3 dissentire (a quft re). 4 supplicio* officer e*. 

s Dod. tutri: or I. 374. « Invert. I. 30 (rf). 7 'heavenly things, the 

more difficult knowledge they admit of (habeni) ) > Ac. 8 cognoscere. 

» I. 38. 10 See Judgment. 



§ 6. Secondary Emphasis : position of words occurring in two 

clauses. 

42. In a sentence of some considerable length a word receives 
a slight emphasis or prominence by being placed just before or 
after a pause. 

For instance, just after an apposition clause that belongs to the subject. In 
(act, the beginning or end of any group of words is a slightly emphatic 
position. 
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1. Oratoria nomen apud antiquos in Grecig | majori quadam vel copia, vel 
glorii floruit. C. — 2. Coelius talis tribunus plebis fuit, ut nemo contra 
civium perditorum popularem twimleniamque demtntiam | a senatu et a 
bonorum causa 1 steterit libentius. C. 

43. A word that is the subject or object of two sentences should 
generally precede both. 

1. Hot/Us, ubi primum nostras equites conspexerunt, impetu facto, ceieriter 
\ nostras perturbaverunt. Cm. — 2. Quern, ut barbari incendium efiugisse 

viderunt, telis emlnus missis, interfecerunt. Nep. 

The position of a subject at the head of a sentence before the conjunction 
of an accessory sentence is so common, that it is often found there, even 
when it is not the subject of the principal sentence also. 

1. Hie etsi crimine Pario est accueatus, tamen alia fuit causa damnationis. 

Nep. — 2. Romani postquam Carthaginem venerunt turn ex Cdrtha- 

giniensibus unus, Ac. 

44. A word that is the subject of one sentence and the object 
of another, should generally stand before both (as belonging to 
the principal sentence) and be represented in the accessory sen. 
fence by the proper case of is, ea, id. 

1. Rex Prusias, quum Hannibali apud eum exsulanti depugnari placeret, 
negabat se audere. ( When Hannibal, who was residing at an exile with 

King Prusias, wished, Ac. he said Ac.) C—2. Boioe, petentibus 

JEduis, quod egregia virtu te erant cogniti, ut in finibus suis collocarent 
concessit. Cces. 

Exercise 9. 

45. If the Boii» had sued for peace, they would have obtained 
it. If Caius does 1 this, he will endanger his reputation. Dio- 
nysius* having seen me at Rome, left nothing undone 8 to 
bring me into odium. Could" my favourite, your connection, 8 
Rutilius, upon hearing this 4 (pi.) almost die with laughter ? 
When your fa vourite 1 Saufeius was staying with* my friend 
Lucilius,* °the latter used to get an appetite by walking 
(44). When Metellus* was at Athens, he ° used to devour litera- 
ture with°thatwonderful* person' Dionysius. 

i « Shall have done. » a Df. Pt. I. 18. » qffima. * Abl. AbsoL 
* apud quern dever sari, to stay with any body for a time as a guest * homo 

miriftcus. 
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§7. On the position of Sum. 

46. Sum, as the mere logical copula, stands either between the 
subject and predicate, or after them both. 

Homo est mortalis : or homo mortalis est 

47. Sum, when it precedes both subject and predicate, is more 
than the mere copula, and expresses existence emphatically [= 
* exists ;' * there w. J ] 

Est homo mortalis (man is undoubtedly mortal). 

In est necesse the l est ' is emphatic ( = { is absolutely necessary :') or c must in- 
fallibly* 

1. Non vident id se cupere, quod fugitivo alicui aut gladiatori concedi sit 
necesse. C. — 2. Se esse tertium ilium Corneliurh, ad quern regnum htrjus 
urbis pervenire esset necesse. C. 

48. Sum, when unemphatic, should generally be placed after 

an emphatic word. 

Hence is it not placed after enim, autem, <fec, except when it is em- 
phatic. 
1. Postquam divitiae honori esse coepere, &c. C. — 2. Hasc conficta arbitror a 
poetis esse. C— 3. Ut a te paulo est ante dictum. C. — 4. Natura est ipsa 
fabricata. C. — 5. In eoque colendo sita vitee est honestas omnia. C. 

49. On this principle esse is often placed after its governing 

verb ; especially after such verbs as affirm or deny existence, 

such as credo, nego, ajo, volo, veto. 1 

1. Is igitur versum in oratione vetat esse. C. — 2. Defensum neget esse. C. — 
3. Quos equidem credo esse, &c C. — 4. Ut socios honore auctiores vtlit 
esse. C. 

50. Esse in compound infinitives very frequently precedes a 
hyperdissyllable participle ; the participle often standing at the 

« end of its clause. 

Abs te esse liberates: per te esse recreatas; latrocinia esse depulsa: esst 
adeptos: operam esse ponendam (but, prorogatus e s s e videatur) — all in a 
small portion of one letter (Epp. ad Quint. Fratr. lib. i. 1). 

51. The est of a compound tense often stands after its parti- 
ciple, at the end of a clause. 

1. Nihil amplius desiderarem hoc statu, qui mihi jam partus est. C—% 
Quae tamen (ut in malis) acerbitati anteponenda est. C. 



1 By no means always: omniratione tueare, ut esse quara beatissimos veil* 
Epp. ad Quint. Fratr. lib. i. 1. 
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Exercise 10. 

52. Dionysius, who says that virtue is not productive of plea- 
sure, is blamed 1 by many. Caius denies that gain should be 
pursued as a first object. He says that this should be the first 
object with those who are placed over others, 9 that those who are 
under their command* should be as happy ° a s possible. 4 I 
believe that the boy is a liar. 6 He says that pleasure is not to 
be our first object. All cry-out, that this very false man 
•is not to be believed upon his oath. He promised that he would 
place no obstacle °in the way of accomplishing so 
great an object. 7 Are you' °then going to feel affronted at 
this ? They teach ° us, that that opinion should be given up. 

1 D6d. reprehendere. * To be placed over others, p raene aliis. Indie. 

• To be under any body's command, in eujtu impcrio erne. * I. 410. p. 144. 

* mmdax, adj. • mmdacurimu*. 7 res. 



a 

1. Tun suavissims litters 

2. Tun litter® suavisslmn 

3. Litter® tun suavisslmn 



§ 8. Pronouns. 

58. When a substantive has both an adjective and adjective 
pronoun with it, there are six possible positions, without sepa- 
ration. 

b 

4. Suavissims tun litters 

5. Suavissimae litters tus 

6. Litters suavissims tus. 

(«) If both the predicates are emphatic, the forms 2. 5. should probably be 

preferred. 
{fi) There may be two adjective pronouns and an adjective : e. g.tuum hoc 

Buburbanum Gymnasium. C. De: Oral. i. 1, 21 (end). 
(a) Example* qfjbrm \(which is the English order) are : in hac nostra actione 

(C. De Oral. iii. 59) : suis lenissimis postulatis (C<es. B. C. i. 5) : in 

meo gravissimo casu {Cad Fam. iv. 6, 1) : in hac prsclara epistolk (C. 

de Fin. ii. 31). 

54. If the substantive has a demonstrative pronoun and two 
adjectives joined by et, fyc, the most usual place of the pronoun 
is after the first adjective. 

OramuM Mc et concrctue aer. C. 

Exercise 11. 
65. Do not pester °that excellent man with your threatening 
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letters. He never answered a single word 1 to my very kindly 
expressed 8 letters.* I cannot but 3 return some answer to 
your very acceptable letters. Those wrong opinions °of yours 
must be rooted-up out of your mind. Is it °the part of a 
Christian to spend all his life in making gain ? You must strive 
to retain 4 that great reputation °of yours. You must take 
care 5 lest your so-great reputation should be endangered. No 
obstacle' shall be placed by me (°in the way ofaccom- 
plishing) this so great and difficult an object.* 
Is it then the part of a Christian to increase this unpopu- 
larity* of mine ? 

1 Nullum unquam verbum. a humanissimus. s Df. (1), 18. 

4 Pt. I. 75. 5 cav&re. • See Odium. 

§ 9. Pronouns continued. 

56. Quisque with a superlative or ordinal numeral follows the 
adjective. 

Optimus quisque : aitissima quceque flumina : quinto quoque verba 
Quisque is generally placed immediately after a case of sui or 
suus referring to it. 

Placet Stoicis suo quamque rem nomine appellare. C. 

57. (a) Quidam generally follows its noun, whether substantive 
or adjective : but 

58. (b) Quidam precedes its noun, when there is an opposition 
between the quidam and some others : and in other cases where 
the quidam is very emphatic. 

(c) For instance, where the quidam means 'some that I could name :' ( some 

we know of? 
(a) 1. Interim Agyllius quidam vincula lazavit. Nep.~ 2. Sed audio majorem 

quendam in urbe timorem esse. C. 
(6) Clamor iste indicat esse quosdam cives imperitos, sed non muUos. C. 
(c) Otium praestaturi videntur, si quidam homines patientius eorum poten- 

tiam ferre potuerint. C. 

59. The Me of celebrity follows its substantive, if there is no 
adjective with it : if there is, it generally stands between the two. 

Obs. Not always : e. g. illam acerbissimam ministram Praetorum avari- 
tiae calumniam. C. Ep. ad Q. Fratr. i. 1, 8. Herculem Xenophontium 
ilium. C. Xenophon Socraticus Hie. C. 
1. Habetur vir egregius L. Paullus iUe, qui, &c. C— 2. Omnis Ula vis et 
quasi flamma oratoris, &c. C— 3. Antipater Vie Sidonius. C. — 4. Mne- 
•archus, auditor Pansetii illius tui. C. 
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60. Aliquis in connection with another adjective generally 
takes the second place. * 

Bene dicere non habet cUfinitam aliquam s regionem. 

61. (a) When its substantive has no other adjective or pronoun 
with it, aliquis generally follows the substantive, when both are 
un emphatic ; but (b) precedes it, when either is to receive promt- 
nence or emphasis. 

Ob§. Aliquis is emphatic and precedes the substantive, when it means 
( some at all events,' ' some if not much :' e. g. qui sedulitatem mali poets 
duxerit aliquo taraen prsemio dignara, <&c. C. 

(a) 1. Aut de pingendo pictor aliquis diserte dixerit aut scripserit. C. — 2. Si 
hujusce rei ratio aliqua, <&c. C. 

(b) 1. Ejus facti, si non bonam, at aliquam rationem afTerre. C— 2. Quid 
mini — tamquam alicui Grceculo* otioso et loquaci — quaestiunculam — poni- 
lis? C— 3, Timide tamquam ad aliquem scopulum' libidinis, sic tuam 
mentera ad philosophiam appulisti. C. 

62. Two pronouns, or an adverb with the pron. from which it 

is derived, are generally brought close together. 

Obs. Not always : even when the pronouns relate to the same person : 
e. g. "cum quibua te non tuum judicium std temporum vincla conjunxe- 
runt." C. Pain. x. 6. 
Equites, sine duce relicti, alii olid in civitates suas dilapsi sunt. L. 

63. (a) When ipse with a case of sui stands for himself, &c, it 

generally follows the case of sui : but (b) when there is to be 

particular emphasis an the subject, ipse precedes, and is used in 

the nominative, even though the opposition intended is between 

oneself and somebody else. 

(a) 1. Deforme est, de se ipsum pnedicare, falsa praesertim. C — 2. Non egeo 

medicin& ; me ipse consolor. C. — 3. Lentulum mihi ipsi antepono. C. 
(6) 1. Si quia ipse sibi inimicus est, &c. — 2. Ipsi se curare non possunt. 
[Sometimes, however, the ipse follows : si te ipse contineas. C] 

64. In other words : whenever what is asserted of the agent 
with respect to himself is a strange thing, ipse is to be in the nom. 
and precede sui, even when the meaning is himself, opposed to 
others (of whom the assertion might be expected to be made). 



1 For *any other* alius ullus is more common (I think) than ullus 
alius: but this depends, of course, on the relative emphasis of * any ' or ( other. 9 
To express it strongly, separate the adjectives, as: non nil am rem alia in 
extimescens nisi, <fec. C. 

3 In unus aliquis this order should be observed, unless there is another adj. 
(e. g. aliquis unus pluresvc), or the aliquis is emphatic. 
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Exercise 12. 

[' The ° f a m o u »,' ' the ° g r e a t,' <&c, to be translated by UU.] 
65. I far prefer 1 this suburban gymnasium °of yours (53, ft) 
to the ° f a m o u s Academy and Lyeaeum. Every body loves 
himself. 2 Every one is dear to himself. The longest letters are 
° always 8 the most agreeable. To each virtue its own* pecu- 
liary praise is due. 4 Does it °then become an orator almost to 
die with laughing every third word ? They cry-out, that each 
man must abide by his own judgment. Would you 7 dare to 
refuse to abide by the judgment of the ° g r e a t Plato ? I must 
explain, what* was. the opinion of that god ° of mine, Plato. 
That Epicurus °of yours boasts that he had no master. Epicu- 
rus says that he attended 6 °the lectures of a certain 
Pamphilus at Samos. It cannot be denied, that some 7 corpuscles 
are smooth, others rough, others round (ab X ba). Do , 
you ° t h e n believe, that this immense and most beautiful world 
was made 8 of 9 certain corpuscles, by no natural compul- 
sion, 10 but by a certain fortuitous concourse ? Let us honour 
this Oman's 1 diligence with some reward, if not a great 
°one." Do you °then compare me to some Scythian (61, b) ? 
Is it ° t h e n like a philosopher 12 to defend pugnaciously some 
doubtful opinion °or other? 

1 Longe anteponere. 2 I. 363. Begin with ipse. 3 I. 399, &. 

* peculiar, proprius. To be due, deberi. 5 quisnam. « to attend a person's 
lectures, audire aliquem. Turn the verb into* the passive, ' was heard by him.* 
7 quidam. 8 efficere. ° ex. 10 ' no nature compelling. 1 ll if 

with no (mm) great, yet (at) with some reward.' (See Ex. 61, 6.) m Say : 

4 of a philosopher.' 



§ 10. The Relative. 

66. (a) The relative (except when it refers to is, ea, id) should 
stand as near as possible to its antecedent : (b) the place of the 
antecedent being often determined with this view. 

(a) Xerxem per litems certiorem fecit id agi, ut pons, quern Ule in Hellespont o 

fecerat, dissolveretur. Nep. 
(6) Bellum grave et periculosum vestris vectigalibus atque sociis a duobus 

potentissimis regibus infertur, MUkridate et Tigrane; quorum alter, <&c. 

C. 

11* 
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67. This applies only to strictly relative clauses : not to qui = 
the demonstr. is, with et, nam, igitur, autem, &c. 

68. Appositions, and even single adjectives (especially super- 
latives), that in English precede the relative clause, are in Latin 
generally placed in that clause. 

Hence 'the very celebrated general Epaminondas, in whose house 1 would 
be : Epaminondas, cujus ccleberrimi imperatoris in domo, Ac. ' The im- 
mortal glory which the Greeks acquired/ gloria, quam intmorlalem Greci 
retulerunt. So : • a city which,* que urbs, Ac. — ' the city he first visited? 
quam urbeni primam adiit. — ( an opinion which? quae sententia, Ac, [city 
and opinion being in apportion to something preceding.) 

Exercise 13. 

69. In the same year Cumse, a city - which - the Greeks were 
then in possession of, 1 is taken by the Campanians. The A man us 
divides Syria from Cilicia, a mountain which was full of °our 

% constant 1 enemies.* I hope that you will 1 recover from the very 

severe disease, with which you are now afflicted. I hope that 

you will 8 keep the many* and very beautiful' promises, which you 

made me. The very great" and beautiful* reward, with which I 

have been presented, wonderfully 4 delights me. That Athena- 

goras of Cyme,* who had dared to export corn in a famine, 11 

was scourged* with rods. 

1 To be in possession of, ierare. * Constant, sempitemus : to end the 

sentence. *fore ut... * mirijtce. * Cymams. • virgia ccedL 



§11. The Relative continued. 

70. (a) When the subject is denned by ilk and a relative 
clause, it is often placed in, and at the end of, the relative clause : 
so, (b) when a relative clause stands before the principal clause 
(the relative being in the nominative), the antecedent often ter- 
minates the relative clause. 

(a) Ille, qui in Timeeo mundum ©dificavit Platonisdeu*. 
(6) Que perspicuam omnibus veritatem continet propositio, nihil indiget ap- 
probations. C. 

71. When the relative clause precedes the principal one, the 
rel. may give up its usual place (as the first word) in favour of a 
notion that is to be made prominent. 
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Tribute vix, infcenua Pormptii quod satis sit, efficiunt. C. 

72. Of two cases of qui, an oblique case precedes a nomi- 
native. 

Senatus ille, quern qui ex. regibus constare dixit, unus veram speciem Romoni 

senatfts cepit. L. 

73. When qui refers to something preceding, no conjunctions 
can go with it but sed, et (before), tamen, quidem, que (after). 

1. Perturbat me, C. Caesar, iliud interdum: quod tamen, quum te penitus 
reoognovi, timere desino. C. — 2. Morositas senum habet aliquid excusa- 
tionis, non illius quidem justs, sed qua probari posse videatur. C. 

74. Other conjunctions, such as autem, vero, enim, igitur, 

cannot stand with qui, unless its reference is to something that 

follows. 

1. Qiub autem, secundum naturam essent, ea sumenda et quadam aestima- 
tione dignanda docebat. C. — 2. Qui igitur adolescens, nondum tantft 
gloria prseditus, nihil unquam nisi severissime et gravissime fecerit, is e& 
existimatione, eaque state saltavit 1 C.-3. Quorum vero patres aut ma- 
jores aliqua gloria praestiterunt, ii student plerumque eodem in genere 
laudis excellere. C. — 4. Qucb ergo ad vitam tuendam pertinent, partim 
sunt in animo, <&c. C. m 

Exercise 14. 

[r./. means that the rel. clause is to stand first (see Part I. 30) : a. v. that the 
sentence is to be translated by the active voice.] 

75. That opinion^ °of yours, which is injurious 1 to us, must 
be rooted-up out of your mind. That Rupilius,' who for so many 
years had sat at the helm of the state, had Jled away secretly. 
(r. f.) Let those therefore, to whom we all owe our lives, be 
buried with military honours. (^.f.) Will there fore i that Lu- 
cilius,* who is prepared for his fate, whatever it may be, fly 
away secretly ? (*•/•) You are therefore' driving from the 
helm of the state those, to whom both you and I owe our lives, 
(r.f.) The General who had so often saved the state, was suf- 
fered by his fellow-citizens to be deprived of burial, (a. v.) 
We have scarcely corn* enough* for a month. Let °those 
therefore^ who have kept back their corn, be fined a sum-of- 
money. 3 Peace must be sued for ; which those who sue for it 
(/***• )> w iU obtain. 

1 Latere. 2 Say : ( which may be enough fo r ('*»') a m on t h.' * Set 

example (71). * pecunia. &bl 
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§ 12. Interrogative*. 

76. (a) Interrogatives, except ne, take the first place in an indi- 
rect question that follows the principal sentence : but, 

77. (b) In direct questions, or indirect questions that precede 

the principal sentence, the interrogative sometimes yields the first 

place to an emphatic notion. 

(a) Queritur, cur doctissimi homines de maximis rebus dissentiant. C. 
(ft) 1. Dii utrum sint, necne sint, qusritur. C. — 2. Quid? AUxandrum 
Phermum quo animo vixisse arbitramur 1 C. 

Exercise 15. 

78. What ? is not nearly! the whole heaven* filled 1 with 
the human race ? But whether these numbers* are poetical, 
or of* some other kind, must be seen next. 8 When Socrates* 
was asked, 4 whether he did not think Archelaus,* the son of 
I^rdiccas, happy ; I don't know, said he, for 1 have never con- 
versed with him. 5 What ? did not the ° f a m o u s Cato of Utica f 
die by his own hands ? What ? with what feelings do we think 
that Lucilius of Ariminum saw his mistake (b) ? I wish to 
remark 7 ° h e r e , what 8 a calamity over-confidence 9 usually l0 is. 

1 Ramshorn says : complere, to fill completely ; implere^ to fill what is hollow, 
empty ; opplere, to fill to the brim, to fill to overflowing, to cover a surface by 
filling. Nearly so Jentzen : plenum quod est ad satieUUem dicitur complttum, 
expletum: r epletum est, quod exhauslum erat, ut fossa : oppl etus ad su- 
perficicm, r tje rtua t d ifft rtus i co nfe rtusod spotium inierius pertinent. 
8 ex. 5 deinceps. * ' Socrates, when it had been inquired of him ' (subj.), 
Ac, queer ere ex oliquo. 5 colloqui cum oMquo. 6 UHcensis, adj. — so 

Ariminensis below. * Hb^ interponere. 8 C. (1), 21. Df. (1), 50. 

* nimiajulucia. 10 ' is wont to be.' 



§13. Prepositions. 



79. Prepositions (except versus and tenus) generally stand be- 
fore their nouns, (a) When the substantive has an attributive 
with it, the preposition stands between the attributive and its sub- 
stantive, when either of them is emphatic, (b) When the attrib- 
utive is a rel. pron., the ^reposition generally stands between the 
pron. and its substantive 
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(a) 1. Magna cum cura atque diligentia scripsit. C. — 2. Romani Horatium 
accipiunt eo majore cum gaudio, quo prope metum res fuerat. 

(6) In some expressions the preposition nearly always takes the middle place . 
e. g. qua in re; quamob rem; ed de causd. 

80. Even when the relative has no substantive with it, the pre- 
position often follows it. 

1. Senatus, quos ad soleret, referendum censuit. C. — 2. Homo disertus non 
intelligit eum, quern contra dicit, laudari a ee, Ac. C. — 3. Socii putandi 
sunt, quos inter res communicata est. C. — 4. Res, qud de agitur. C. 

81. Cum is always appended to me, te, se, nobis, vobis, qui 

(= quo) : and also to quo, qud, quibus, when the cum is entirely 

un emphatic. 

1. Maxime cavendum est, ut eos, quibuscum sermonem conferimus, et 
vereriet diligere videamur. C— 2. Ira procul absit, cum (emphatic) qui 
nihil recte fieri, nihil considerate potest. C. — 3. Noli adversum eos me 
velle ducere, cum quibus (opp. to adversum eos"* ne contra te anna 
ferrem, Italiam reliqui. Ncp. 25, 4. 

82. When a substantive governed by a preposition has other 

words attached to it, these words are often placed between the 

preposition and its noun. 

1. Erat olim mos ut faciles essenttn suum cuique tribuendo. C. — 2. Honore 
digni cum ignominid dignis non sunt comparand!. C. 

A preposition is sometimes separated from its noun by que, ve, 
veto, auiem, tamen, quidem, enim. 

1. Sensim hanc consuetudinem et disciplinam jam antea minuebamus ; post 
vero Sullae victoriam penitus amisimus. C — 2. So : post autem Alexan- 
dri mortem. Nep. — 3. Post enim Chrysippum. C. 

83. Even in prose, per in adjurations is separated from its case 

by the ace. pronoun of the person addressed, the verb adjure, 

beseech, implore being omitted. 

Nolite, judices, per vosfortunas, per liberos vestros, inimicis meis, iis prae- 
sertim quos ego pro vestra salute suscepi, dare laetitiam. C. 

Exercise 16. 

84.. On these matters I would wish 1 you (pi:) to deliberate^ 
with Pomponius, with Camillus, with whomsoever 8 it shall seem 
°good to you. As to 8 him, in whose ° hands 4 all* power* 
is °lodged, I see nothing to fear.* Epicurus showed himself 
a sufficiently apt °scholar in °receiving f this nerveless 7 
and effeminate 8 opinion ; after him Philonymus the Rhodian || 
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asserted that to be without pain is the suromum bonum. They fix 

a certain limit, • beyond which, °they say, we ought not to 

advance. Neither in those who frame constitutions, 10 nor in 

those who wage wars, is the desire of oratorical power 11 wont to 

arise. I believe that a limit in sepulchres is properly 13 required: 

for to what expenses that matter 18 has already advanced, you see 

in the tomb of C. Figulus. Pomponius is going to set out for Sicily : 

a matter' concerning which I have || fished out agreat deal 14 

from Hortensius. 

1 Veiim with subj. (ut omitted). 8 The simple relative. » dc 

* To be in any body's hands, pent* atiquem esse. * DC (1), 108. * ad 

illiquid satis docilem se probers. * enervatus. * muliebris. * mo- 

dumadhibere. w amstituere rempublicam. ll dicendi. M rede. 

18 ret. w multa. 



§ 14. Conjunctions. 

85. A conjunction stands at the head of the clause to which it 
belongs. 

86. But the relative or demonstrative pronoun, and any em- 
phatic notion, may precede any but the co-ordinate conjunctions, 
et, ac, atque ; vel, aut ; sed ; at, verum ; nam, namque, etenim ; 
quamobrem, quapropter ; ita, itaque, sic, &c. 

1. Id tile ut audivit, domum revert i noluit. Nep. — 2. Huic si paucos puta- 
tis affines esse, vehementer erratis. — 3. Cominentarios quosdam ArisloteKs 
veni ut auferrem. C. — (So in subordinate sentences.) 4. Atilius Regulus 
— sententiam ne diceret, recusavit. C. — 6. Gorgie Leontino tantus 
honos habitus est a Greeds, soli ut ex omnibus Delphis non inaurata 
statua, sed aurea statueretur. C. 

• 87. When two conjunctions come together, the conjunction of 

the principal precedes that of the subordinate sentence. 

Itaque, si aut requietem natura non queereret, aut earn posset alia quadam 
ratione consequi, facile pateremur. C. 

88. Quam (how) with an adjective is often separated from the 
adjective, for the purpose of adding emphasis to it. 

Ut credam ita esse, quam est id exiguum ? C. 

Exercise 17. 

89. When he 7 heard this,* he suffered nobody to rest. I am 
come to recompense you with some reward, if not a great ° o n e 
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(86, S). When he heard this,* he uttered the name of Quinc- 
tilius in a very pathetic manner. I will call upon Caius, whom,i 
though I think he will keep his promises, I will nevertheless bind 
by an oath. Do you ° t h e n think those evils are to be feared, 
which are over in a moment of time ? Listen to what that 
Caius (of) yours* has done. If Demetrius has an audience, 
it will be all over 1 with the army. Though Caius* owes his life 
to me, yet he endeavours to bring me into odium. If therefore 
(87, b) they think that they owe their lives to me, I should be 
honoured °by them with some* reward.* If therefore (87, b) 
they have derived any advantage from my care, let them confer 
some* reward* upon me. 

1 Actum esse de. 



§ 15. Conjunctions. — Autem, enim, igUur, with esse. 

90. Obs. Igttur, tamen, ergo, delude, pntterea, Uaqut, take the first place, 
when they modify the whole clause, and not merely any particular notion 
of it. When they modify a particular notion, only or especially, they 
follow that notion, or the first and most important of the words by which 
it is expressed. In Cicero, however, Uaque always takes the first place, 
igitur never. 

91. If esse or the subject begins the sentence, autem, enim, 
igitur, take the second place. 

1. Est enim effectrix niultarum et magnarum voluptatum. C. — 2. Stmt au- 

tem clariora indicia naturae. £?.— 3. Id autem est perfectum offi- 

cium. C. 

92. If the sentence begins with the predicate or non, num, nemo, 
nihil quis ; x or if esse is emphatic; esse (generally) takes the 
second, and the particle the third place. 



1 Quis enim est^ Ac, occurs Tusc. iv. 2, and elsewhere. The thing to be con- 
sidered is ; whether the question or assertion relates to the existence of the 
thing or to its nature. " Quo minus recte dicatur quid enim est, nihil enim 
est i nulla obstat ratio. — Discrimen proficiscitur ex naturft verbi esse, quod, quum 
non plenara significationem prestet, cum nomine conjungitur in unam notion- 
em, et encliticorum more comprehenditur uno accentu : sed ubi significat vers 
esse, txstare, attrahit interrogandi particulam. — Qui qusrit, quid est enim? aut 
exspectat responsionem nihil esse, vel nihil aliud esse; aut anresvere sit, dubitat. 
Qui interrogat, quid enim est? de certo genere rel querit, vel, interrogationls 
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1. Diomdum est enim quod Bentio. C. — 2. Nihil est enim aliud, quamobrem, 
Ac. C. — 3. Quit est enim qui, Ac. 1 — 4. Afcmo est igitur, qui 

93. (a) A preposition throws these particles into the third 
place, unless it is emphatic ; (b) when they may stand between 
the preposition and its noun. 

(a) Ex hoc igitur iUud efficitur. C. 

(b) 1. Post vero S tills victoriam (banc consuetudinem) penitus amisimus. 
C. — 2. Herillus jam pridem est rejectus : post enim Chrysippum non est 
disputatum. C. 

94. Sometimes est follows a preposition and its case, and thus 
the particle is thrown forward to the fourth place. 

Ah ed est enim interfectua. C. 

95. Quoque, quidem (which always follow the word they belong 
to) also throw autem, enim, igitur to the third place. 

Ei quoque enim proconsuli imperium in annum prorogabatur. L. 

96. A partial exception to what is here said of quidem, arises 
from the affection of the pronominal particle quidem for a pronoun. 
Thus in tibique persuade esse te quidem mihi carissimum 9 sed 
multo fore cariorem, si, &c, the quidem, which properly belongs 
to carissimum, has deserted to the pronoun. 

97. So with other verbs the particle takes the third place, when 
the verb has a word with it, from which it cannot well be sepa- 
rated. 

Non video autcm, Ac. Num vie igitur audire, Ac. 1 ' 

98. The post-positive conjunctions may separate a prsenomen 

from a cognomen, and even such a compound word as jusjuran- 

dum, plebiscitum. 

1. L. quidem Philippus gloriari solebat C— 2. Rem vero puMicam. — 3. 
Jurisque jurandL— 4. Rogationibus, plebisve scUis, 

Exercise 18. 

99. For I must say how salutary 1 religion is to men. For 
some reason must be given of this, as it appears to you at least,* 
strange counsel. For who is there, whose ears that report has 



vi Intent!, non hoc esse, vel proven* nihil ease. Nam tota vis continetur nno 
verbo quid. — Hoc ad alias quoque formas pertinet, quae verbum est encliticum 
Qomini conjunctum habent." {Hand, 7\trs. ii. 400.) 
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not reached ? I approve of that : 3 for there is nothing from which 
you can derive greater advantage. Be of good - courage : 4 for 
there is nobody to eject you from possession. Do you wish there- 
fore to listen to what that Pomponius* has done ? You see what 
prudence, and how firm" a mind - there is need of; for ° w e must 
take the helm of the state. For who is there who denies, that you 
both sit at the helm, as the saying is, and above all others 5 
watch over 6 the state ? ° W e waver 7 and change °our opinion 
even in clearer things : for in these there is some obscurity. I 
approve of that : 3 for there is no rapidity 8 which can come-into- 
competition 9 with that 10 of the mind. 

1 To be salutary, saluti esse 2 quidem. 3 laudo id quidem. 

4 animus. 5 unum ex omnibus maxime. 8 prospicere with dat. 

7 labare. 8 celeritas. contendere. 10 The subst. must be repeated. 



§ 16. Non, Haud. 

100. (a) Non (or hand) generally stands before the word whose 
notion it denies : thus when there is an opposition, it is always 
prefixed to one of the antithetical words : but, 

101. (b) Non (haud) takes the first place in negative senten- 
ces that express a consequence, (hence so frequently with ergo, 
igitur,) and (c) in hypothetical conclusions, when nisi is the con- 
ditional particle. 

(a) 1. Non paranda nobis solum sapientia sed fruenda etiam. C— 2. OtU 
fructus est non contentio animi, sed relazatio. C. 

(b) Non igitur de improbo, sed de callide improbo quaerimus. C. 

(c) Non jam Troicis temporibus tantum laudis in dicendo TJlyssi tribuisset 
Horn ems, nisi jam turn honos esset eloquentiae. C. 

102. Non (haud) may also take the first place, when the denial 
is to be very emphatic ; especially in negative questions. 

1. Non ego jam Epaminondse, non Leonids mortem hujus morti antepono. 
C— 2. Q,uid bestiae 1 non pro suo partu ita propugnant, ut vulnera reci- 
piant 1 C. 

103. The place of non in the case of est, &c, with a participle, 
or of an auxiliary verb (with infin.) is next before est or the 
auxiliary verb (when there is no antithesis). 



1 
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1. HI too* quoniam libera non licet, tacite rogant, Ac. C. — 2. Regulo rum 

fmt Jupiter metuendua, ne, Ac. C. — [Wfan there is antithesis, the non 

precedes the antithetical word.} 3. Non modo— non deterritus, eed— 

concitatus est.— 4. Hanc epiatolam cur non actndt velim, causa nulla 

C. 



104. The place of non is optional, when it belongs to a pre- 
dicate (esse being the copula), or when it belongs to a universal 
negative proposition with quis or qui. 

1. Jove tonante cum populo agi non est fas. C. — 2. Nihil est, quod Deus 
efficere non poadt. C. — 3. Nihil est enirn, quod non alicubi esse cogatur. 
C. 

Exercise 19. 

105. V should not have risked all" my fortunes," unless I had 
made you take an oath in words prescribed by me. I' should not 
have been banished, unless you had brought me into odium. You 
shall not therefore receive any reward of your improbity from me. 
I do not therefore consider myself to be ° too richly rewarded 
for my great 1 labour. What therefore ° d i d Caius ° d o ? did 
not* he' receive from you the reward of his crimes ? 8 I shall not 
therefore place much reliance on your promises. I know that 
you favour me : I will not therefore bind you by an oath. Caius 
would not have fallen into so great" a calamity unless he had 
ceased to be in favor with you. There is hardly any thing which 
does not admit of the excuse of ignorance. 

1 Say : 'for my so-great labour. 1 * Ask the question with non, which Is 

often used for nonne in vehement interrogations. s See D6d. delictum. 



§ 17. Comparatives, fyc. 

106. In comparisons with quam, both the substantives connected 
by quam often precede the comparative. 

1. A dventus hostium fuit agris, quam urbi, terribUior. L. — 2. Maris subita 
tempestas, quam ante proviso, terret navigantes vehementius. C. — 3. Ex 
multis judicari potest virtutie esse, quam cetatU, cursum ceUriorem. C. — 
4. Tnemistoclis nomen, quam Sohnis, est illustrius. C— 5. Pompejusfuit 
resUtuendi mei, quam retvnendi, studiosior. C— 6. Facer*, quam eanare, 
vulnera faciliue est. Q. 
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107. A vocative is inserted after some words of the sentence. 

Quum in omnibus causis gravibus, C. Ccesar, initio dicendi commoveri so- 
leam vehementius. C. 

108. Inquam also is inserted after some words ; as ait is, when 
not followed bv an infin. or sic, ita, &c. 

1. Te, inquit, Appi, tuumque caput, &c. L.—2. Hoc te uno quo possum, au\ 
modo, fillia, in libertatem vindico. L. 

109. If inquam has a nom., the verb generally stands first. 

110. So with ut ait ; ut narrat ; &c, the verb precedes its 
nominative. 

1. Sed dum palato quid sit optimum judicat, coeii, palatum (ut ait Ennius) 
non suspexit. C. — 2. Pacideianus aliquis hoc animo, ut narrat Lucilius, 

111. So mihi crede (usually in this order), credo, opinor, puto, 
existimo, (all four with or without ut,) quceso, obsecro, are often 
thrown parenthetically into the middle of a sentence. 

1. Rubeo, mihi crede, sed jam scripseram. C. — 2. Tranquillatis autem rebus 
Romania, remigravit Romam, ut opinor, L. CottI et L. Torquato Cose. — 
3. Nolite, obsecro vos, pati, mihi acerbiorem reditum esse, quam fuerit, 
Die ipse discessus. C. 

Obs. Crede mihi is by no means uncommon in Cicero : the ( believe * is 
then emphatic. Thus, Jam enim dico meum ; antea, crede mihi, subdubi- 
^abam. — Cic. ad Att. xiv. 5, 2. Crede may then stand at the head of its 
clause ; as, Crede, igitur mihi, Planet, ornnet, Ac. — Cic. Fam. x. 6. 

Exercise 20. 

112. It is easier to tie a knot, than to untie ° i t . ° M y return 
was more bitter to me, than that departure itself. b Lucilius was 
honoured with a more splendid funeral than Demetrius. The 
Boii Jled to ° t h e i r camp in more complete disorder than the 
jEdui. It is easier to make a promise than to perform it. Is it 
not sometimes 1 a harder °thing to perform a promise than to 
make it ? You ought to blush (111) believe me ; for you have 
wrested these things from my hands. Do not, I beseech you, allow 
this lucky opportunity to slip through your fingers.* These 
things, as I imagine, would not be in our power,* if you had not 
let this lucky opportunity slip through your fingers* Terrour, 
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as Ennius says, banishes* all" wisdom* from my mind. Separate 4 
yourself at length,* I beseech °y o u, from those, with whom not 
your °o w n judgment, but the circumstances of the times have 
united* you. 

1 Rariua inUrdum quam lumnunquam esse memento. 2 See Hand. 

* qtddmihiex animo expectorate For ex ammo others read exanimate 
Terror, paver. * *ejungere. 5 aliquando. • conjungere. 



EXPLANATION OP MARKS, &c. 



Words in [ ] are to be omitted in translation. 1 

B Words in italics, to which this mark is prefixed, are to stand at the head of 
their clause. If the word that follows il is not in italics, the mark applies 
to that word only. 

* This mark denotes, that the word to which it is prefixed is to be looked for in 
the Extracts from the ' Antibarbarus,' appended to the volume. 

X This mark means, that the clause to which it is prefixed is to precede the 
whole or part of that which stands before it in English. 

t This mark means, that the active voice is to be turned into the passive, or vice 

VCT8&, 

Numerals followed by a curve refer to the Cautions at the end of the volume. 

Numerals without a curve refer to the Differences of Idiom at the end of the 
volume. 

C. and Df. refer, respectively, to the Cautions and Differences of Idiom in Prac- 
tical Introduction, Part I. 
V . M refer to the Versu* Memorial** at the end of the volume. 
H. L. refer to the Memorial Line* at the end of the volume. 

Numerical references in the notes refer to the First Part of the * Practical 
Introduction to Latin Prose Composition.' 

Words in the notes marked by single inverted commas, are the literal trans- 
lation of the Latin to be used. 



1 In the first five Exercises, words to be omitted are marked by ° prefixed to 
words in wpaeed printing. 
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TO 



LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 



ii. 

LONGER LATIN EXERCISES. 

(On connecting propositions by the relative pronoun, where in 
English we should use a demonstrative.) 

1. Propositions are in Latin often connected by the relative 
qui, qua, quod, where in English we should use and, for, tut, 
now, &c, with the demonstrative. 

2. (a) Nam et prator pedestribus exercitibus prefuit, et preefectus classis res 

magnas man gessit. Quas ob causas ( = atque ob eas causae, ' and 
for these reasons 1 ) precipuusei honos est habitus. 
(b) Namque omnibus unus insulis prsefuit. In qud ( = nam in ed) po- 
testate Pheras cepit, coloniamque Lacedaemoniorum. (Nep. ix. 1.) 

3. The relative in these propositions is equivalent to the unem- 
phatic is, ea, id, with et, auiem, igitur ; or even nam, tamen, sed, 
veto. If the demonstrative pronoun required* is the more strongly 
demonstrative hie, Ule, or even if there would be any emphasis 
on ' is,' the relative must not be used : nor if the conjunction 
would be emphatic, e. g. itaque, ergo, at, verum, nempe, nimi- 
rum, &c. 

4. Whether is should be retained, or this construction with the relative used, 

depends on various considerations. Thus in Cic. Cluent. 7 : Postremo 
unus, qui erat reliquus Dinea JUius Cn. Magius est mortuus. Is fecit 
heredem ilium adolescentem Oppianicum. Here the 'w' is retained 
because a qui had so lately preceded. 

5. The connection by the relative is very often used, when 
there is a dependent or subordinate sentence, which is then placed 
immediately after the relative : hence this qui very often precedes 
a quum, postquam, ut, ubi. 
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6. Reddita inclusarum ex spelunca. bourn vor Herculem convertit. Quern. 

quum vadentem ad speluncam Cacus vi prohibere conatus esset, ictus 
clavft fidem pastorum nequldquam invocans morte occubuit (Lav.) 

7. When an English relative clause is followed by a subordi- 
nate clause containing a demonstrative, or has such a clause 
inserted in it, the relative is, in Latin, placed in this subordinate 
clause (which then stands first), and either l is' is used in the 
other clause or (if the pronoun is in the same case in both 
clauses) the pronoun is omitted. 

8. An example or two will make this clear. 

(a) ' A man (whom I should have spoken to), (if I had seen him). 3 
In Latin this would be : 
'A man (whom if I had seen), (I should have spoken to).' 
(6) * A man by whose treachery I should have been ruined, if I had not dis- 
covered U in time. 1 
In Latin : 
* A man (whose treachery if I had not discovered in time), (I should have 
been ruined by it).* 
(c) Thus instead of 

c Non vident id se cupere, quod (si adepti sunt id) fugitivo alicui aut 
gladiatori concedi sit Decease,' 
A Roman would have written : 
'Non vident id se cupere, (quod si adepti sunt) fugitivo alicui aut gladia- 
tori' concedi sit necesse.' (Cic.) 

9. Hence never write qui, quum is, &c, qui, quum ejus, &c, 
quiy quum ei, &c. ; but qui, quum — ; cujus quum — ; cui quum, 
&c. So not qui, si ejus, &c., but cujus si, &c. 

Exercise 1. 

[See Pract. Intr. Part I. 441.] 
Alexander died at Babylon, ° a m a n who, if his life had been 
a longer ° one, would have subdued the whole world.* Alexan- 
der died at Babylon, ° a m a n who, if a longer life had fallen-to- 
his-lot, b would have subdued the whole world. Alexander died 
at Babylon, ° a m a n who, if fate had kept c him alive ° for a 
longer ° time, would have subdued the whole world. Alexander 
died at Babylon, a man who, unless fate had taken from him his 
life prematurely,* 1 would have subdued the whole world. — His 
death was the ruin of 6 all his fellow-citizens, 1 " by whom he 
was slain* because he wished to save them. «f-J have very often 
read that there is no evil h in death, ° for that if any sense remains 
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after It,* it ought to be considered immortality rather than death. 
The power) of conscience is great, and those who neglect it, be- 
tray* themselves. Philosophy contains the doctrinei both of duty 
and of morality : m those °therefore who profess it seem to me 
to support a very important character. 11 King Eucratides reduced 
India under his dominion, but when he was returning thence, p 
was slain on hisjuarch by his son. 

* Would should n^be translated by mundus except when the meaning is 
universe. When the earth or its countries are meant, orbis terns or terrarum 
should be used; the fetter especiaJly when there is reference to different coun- 
tries, b Should you use c&ntingit, or accidit? c reservare. d immature. 
*perderc. f civis. s Dod. interficere. h Part I. 161, Obs. y and 
end of 162. i { in it.' The verb in the next clause should be subj., it being 
the speech or sentiment of the person or persons from whom the narrator had 
heard the opinion. Pt. I. 460 (b). J vis. k indicare. Express 
both ipse and suus. Pt. I. 368. l disciplina. ™ Say, ' of living well.' 
n personam sustinere. • in potestatem redigere. P Use rel. advert*. 
recipere. 



(On Rhetorical Figures.) 

1. Geminfttio, or the doubling of an emphatic word, 
(a) Crux, crux inquam misero et aerumnoso parabatur. (C.) 

2. JRepetitio (inavoupoQa), when several clauses or members of 
a sentence begin with the same word. 

(a) Nihilne te nocturnum presidium Palatii, nihil urbis vigilise, nihil timor 
populi, nihil consensus fconorum omnium, nihil hie munitissimus habendi 
senatus locus, nihil horum ora vultusque moverunt? (C.) 

3. Conversio (wfTtoTooqpiJ), when several clauses or members of 

a sentence end with the same word. 

(a) Urbis vigiliae nihil te moverunt, timor populi nihil, consensus bonorum 
omnium nihil, &c. 

4. Complexio is when several clauses or members of a sentence 

both begin with the same word and end with the same word. 

(a) Quis legem tulit ? Rullus. Quis majorem partem populi suffragiis pro- 
hibuit 1 Rullus. Quis comitiis praef uit 1 Rullus. Quis decemviros 
qnos vomit renuntiavit 1 Rullus. (C.) 

5. Traductio, when a word occurring in a clause, occurs again 

(intentionally and as an ornament) in one or more subsequent 

clauses. • ,« 

12 
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(a) Bum ni homirum appellas, qui si fuisset homo, nunquam tarn crndelitet 

vitam homxnia petisset. 
(6) Qui nihil habet in vitd jucundius vitd, is cum virtute viiam non potest 

tollere. (C.) 

6. Polysyndeton (noXwrwdBrop), the using many conjunctions, 
i. e. one between each pair of words or notions. 

(a) Et inimico proderas, etamicum laedebas, et tibi ipsi non consulebas. (C.) 

7. Annominatio (naQovopaaia) is the antitffsis, of words of 
nearly the same sound. 

a) — ut eum non facile non modo extra tectum, sed ne extra ledum quidem 

quisquam videret. (C.) 
(6) Hanc reipublics pestem non paulisper reprvmi, sed in perpetuum com- 

primivoio. (C.) 
(c) Expetenda magis est decerncndi ratio, quam decertandi fortuna. (C.) 

8. c O/*o*o7rrwToy, when the members of a sentence are of par- 
allel construction, having the same cases, or the same persons of 
the same tense. When they end with the corresponding case or 
tense, it makes opotoTsitutov. — Both occur in the following ex- 
ample: 

(a) Vicit pudorem libido, timorem audacia, rationem amentia. (C.) 

9. 'laonwlw, when the clauses are very nearly of equal length, 
(a) Alii fortuna felicitatem dedit : huic industria virtutem comparavit. 

10. 'Artidrtov (antithesis) requires this equality of length in the 
antithetical portions. 

(a) Est igitur huec, judices, non scripta sed nata lex ; quam non didicimus, 
accepimus, legimus, verum ex naturft ipsa arripuimus, hausimus, expres- 
simus ; ad quam non docti, Bed facti, non imbuti, sed instituti sumus ut, 
Ac. (C.) 

11. Commutatio (ayufmapolrj) is when the antithesis consists in 

the conversion of a proposition. 

(a) Quia stultus es, eft re taces ; non tamen quia taces, eft re stultus es : si 
poema loquens pictura est, pictura taciturn poema debet esse. 

12. Regressio (htavodog) is when this kind of conversion is a 

conversion of a part only of a proposition. 

(a) Ut eloquentium juris peritissimus Crassus, juris peritorum eloquentissi- 
mus Scsvola haberetur. (C.) 

13. GradaHo (xXl[ia£) is the mounting up as it were from one 
word to another, the preceding word being repeated. 

(a) Imperium Grade fuit penes Athenienses ; Atheniensium potiti sun/ 
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Spartiatsi; SparMatas auperavere Thebani ; Thobanna Mecedtfnes vice- 
runt, qui imperium GrsclEB brevi tempore adjunierunt Aeiam bsllo Buh- 
aclsm. (Ad Heram.) 

14. 'A7ioai:trur,aiz is the purposely breaking off the discourse, 
and suppressing a statement one was about to make. 

(a) De noatro calm o mnium— nun audeo locum dicere. (C.) 

15. J)i.M)lutia lomwd; !.■>■), ihe omission of the copulative con. 
junction. m 

(a) Qui I;,!,,,,,! Hbsvocnri, cuatodirl,ad serialum adduci juasit. (C> 

16. Co)'/ ( 'c^^^BBpa W iris) is the correcting an expression pre- 
viously used. 

(oj Hie tamen vivit. Vivit! immo vero eilam Id Seootum venlt. (C.} 

17. Dubitatio is the purposely expressing a doubt ; under which 
intentional forgetting and remembering may be reckoned. 

(a) Tniatud ausua ea dicere, homo omnium mortalium — nam quo te digno 
moribus tula appellcm nomine 1 (C) (Here ia also apotiopttis.) 

Exercise 2. (On Rhetorical Figures.) 

(Litteris detector.) 

[Geminatio.] Literature, literature alone, I say, delights' me, 
[Repetitio.] Literature nourished me when a boy ; literature 
preserved me when a young man 1 from the infamy of lust : litera- 
ture assisted me when I was a man, in the administration' of the 
republic : literature will comfort the weakness of my old age. d 
[Conversio.] Literature delights us with the most dignified" 
pleasure ; it delights us with the discovery of what is new;' 
it delights us with the most certain hope of immortality. [Com- 
plexio.] Do you think him' a bad cjfeen, who is delighted with 
literature ? who is delighted with th^^pcovery of truth ? who is 
delighted with the diffusion of lear JE ? [Tbadcctio.] What 
do you mean? Are you' delightedwith literature, who hate 
"what is the foundation (pi.) of °all literature? [Polysyn- 
deton.] Literature both instructs, and delights, and adorns, and 
consoles. ['O/ioiainawni, ofiotoiiUvJov.] Do you think it possible, 
that one who is devoted to the pursuit of literature, should be 
bound by the chains of lust? [Ui-iiSsrw.] Do- you, who Bay 
that you are delighted with literature, allow yourself to be en- 
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tangled by pleasure? ['Jntft*7«P«Ui.~\ 1 do not cultivate 
literature because I am delighted with it-, but am delighted with 
it because 1 cultivate it. [Gbadatio.] The pursuit of literature 
has acquired Tor me learning: learning "has acquired for 
me glory : glory "has drawn upon me envy and malevolent 
dej*ec iation. [Aposiopesis.] Wh.ii ? do^jwsifcdo you charge 
me' with this, °a m an who have m\.r j^B life piir-su.'df any 

thing but virtue and learning 1 — Wlmi M I pur- :■ I ; 

'but 1. am silent, lest I should se.-m fM feu-in igainst 

you a 'railing-accusation.* [lArsVdtrDi'!^**^ B» shall I say 
about the upe of literature 1 it instructs, adorns, delights, °and 
comforts "a man. [Corrbctio.] Literature delights me : why 
do 1 say delights ? nay,' it comforts me, and affords me my only 
refuge from) these annoyances of my laborious life ! [Dubitatio.] 
Literature instructs, or delights, or comforts me ; for which of 
, these words I should use rather than the others, I do not know. 

• obltctar*. Camp, Dud. oblettatio. b DM. pver. ' 369. a DM. 

vehu (!). ■ hontMittimm. ' ' nf dew things.' Should ' tbinga ' be ei- 

presaed 1 C. S. * expeten. 4B3, (2). 



ExerMs, 



J. 



' Pausaniastellsousinhisbookoa* A ttiea'.that the Athenians, 
having been praised ■ by Pi nil r in one of his Odes', set 
so high a value* upon the testimony of that* great and sublime 
poet, that they not only' sent hurfmany presents in return* lor 

it, but also raised* a statue' to his honour' at Athens. No 
wonder', that in -those times there were many great poets, when" 
those who were endowed^uth the poetic faculty 9 both re- 
ceived • the most magni^^K presents, and were rewarded' with 
the most splendid honours^B 

• Attica, orum. > 'bdjfl^I- BIS) ;h(y had been praised.' Since this 

clause la here quoted from (^fsanias, In -tvtio t mood should the verb aland 1 
Why? (I. 460, a.) •> 'inacertain ode' ' (carmen). When •accrtaat' meat* 

a particular one that we do nfc however, think it necessary to name, it should 
be translated by quidom. WBfen nrAit is so used, It implies that one has good 
reason* for not being more explicit : Quotiee ego turn et quanta cam dolors vidi 
intolentinm ecrtorum homimim — extimeecenicm (Clc. Hare. 6.) A practical 
rnlS may be, not to use certiu, unless the meaning is, 'a certain one, — you ktunt 
prettyvtU which (or whom) Imam.' a 'To seta high value on, 1 nxagnifa- 
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*ere. Adapt this phrase to mean, ' so' high a value. 1 e Which pronoun 

phould be used for the ' that* of celebrity? (J. 381, b.) f Not only — but also : 

here simply, et — tt (both — and). s ok. h To place or erect (a statue), 

simulacrum or statuam ponere, locare, statuere, or (Nep.) constituere. i What 

words express whole-length sculptured imjjGBjL? With what distinction ? (Dod. 
imago.) k c to him. 5 ** l This in^HEst sentence must be completed ; 

*1t i§ not therefore wonderful :' for f thaP*tise c if,' si. » { When.' Does 

the ' when ' do more^ian simply dale the time ? (See 1. 489.) n t&facultaU. 

• received — and wcj^Kmarded. Of two connected verbs having the same nom- 
inative case, it is bWiffis a general rule, that they should both be in the same 
voice. Alter this accordingly, by turning received into the passive voice: this 
must te done by choosing stiKi a phrase as * to be loaded, presented, <fcc, with 
gifts. 1 *honoribus mactari. (Cic.) On the derivation of this word see 
Part I. p. 103. (278, a) and note «. 



^ Exercise 4. 

To destroy the credit* of Soerates's speech, and cause the 

judges to listen to it with suspicion, 11 his || accusers* had 

warned tjiem beforehand d to be on their guard,* °telling f them 

that he was very powerful* in speaking, and possessed such h 

ability « and dexterity, that he could make the worse cause ° appeal 

the better. 

* To destroy the credit of any thing ; prevent it from being believed ; alicui, 
or alicui rex, Jldem derogare or abrogare. b * render it suspected to the 

judges.' c Obs. When an English sentence begins with a secondary clause, 

and a word which occurs in the principal clause occurs also in this, it is better to 
begin with such a portion of the principal clause as will contain this word, and 
then use a pronoun for it in the secondary clause. Thus, instead of ' Socra- 
tes 1 s speech,' — 'his accusers, 1 let it be: * the accusers of Socrates,* and — 'hi* 
speech ;' placing f the accusers of Socrates ' first. d To warn beforehand, pra> 
monere. (I. 75.V e To be on one's guard, sibi cavere. f (I. 460, c, 1.) 

Express a './fl^^^^k? To be very powerful, plurimum posse. i» Such, is, 

so, id : repea^^^^^^^xterity,' calliditas. i vis. 

Exercise 5. 

[(£ prefixed means that the verb is to be turned into a participle : (r) after a 

word, that the rel. pronoun is to be used.] 

Peribcea, or Phylonom^ as others call her, being rejected 
with disdain, b &<jffd c Tennes to d his father, in exactly* the 
same manner as Phaedra ° dccuse4JHippo1ytus. The credulous 
father (p) shut up his son in f a chest, ~° and cast him into the sea. 
Neptune ||came to the assistance* of his innocent grand- 
son; and the chest floated* 1 to the island of * Leucophrys. WhenJ 
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• 



the inhabitants of the island opened k it (r), and learned w h at had 
happened,i they not only offered Tennes the throne, m but even 
named the island Tenedos after h i m . a Nay, they even wor- 
shipped him as a god ° a f t ej^i s (p) death. 

• Since it is left doubtful whlcfcjH her right name, what word should be 
wed for « or ? ' (Pt. I. p. 161, note a!) b < being rej*fisdtad refused.' ^ak» 
the word for ( refuse,' that means to refuse a pleasmre^^K^m a sinful one or 
not. Dod. rugarc (end). • Which is the best I^^^B accuse falsely? 

(I. 201.) d apud. • plane. C. 9. f truAoMrVnplying to put into, 

and there shut up, often takes the ace. with tn.*^ut also the abl. Antonius or- 
matosin eelld Coneordut inclusit. — peene orattontm in epistolam inclusi: 
inducUre aliquem in eustodias. (Cic.) sferre opem. * deferri (ad), 

i I. 140. ) 1. 489. k Dtid. aperire. i res. » To offer any body 

the throne, deferre regnum aUcui. * ( from (de) his own name. 1 • Nay 

— evqp : quinet. 

Exercise 6. 

When* Ulysses, according to fabulous history,* might have lived' 
with d Calypso 6 in all [possible] luxury, he yet preferred' even 
to immortality that* rough and rocky country [of his] : (p) which 
he would [surely] not have done,* if he had approved-of i that 
opinion* of Teucer's, [that] ' every man's* country is m wherever 
he m» weUoff.'* 

*■ Not, quum Ulysses, but Ulysses, quum, Ac. I. 489. *> ' as it is in the 

fables.' c I. 128, 130. d apud. e ' Feminines in o (as echo, 

Calypso, Dido, Sappho) have generally the Greek gen. in Us (echus, Didus, Sajh- 
phus), the Latin gen. onis being less common. The dat. and ace. end in o, or 
in oni, onem respectively. 1 (Zumpt.) Ramshorn adds, that Caesar preferred the 
regular Latin declension, onis, oni, onem, one. f I. 227. s I. 381 (&). 

h non itafacturus. i I. 441. * Dod. sentenM^^^ l quisque, 

•I. 460 (a). »I. 460(6). • <I am well o^^^^miA*. 

Exercise 7. 

Xenophon has given us a very* sound b opinion* of GobrJ^s's, 
and [one] which every day's* experience 6 confirms/ namely/ 
' that it is more difficult to find* men wJ|^bear] prosperity [well], 
than [men] who bear adversity well.^Pbr in prosperity a great 
many i men grow insolent/ and are puffed up [with pride] : but 
in adversity all are recalled to temperance and moderation. 

• AdmSdum (ad-modum, 'to a degree') is 'very' with adjectives, participles, 
and adverbs. b gravis (weighty). c jy ^ m sm tentia. d A<tf. 9110- 
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Hdianuas but see the next note. e Experientia in the best prose writers is 

trial : ' knowledge gained by experience ' is usus } or usus rerum ; res ; tempus t 
&c. [in Tac. also experientia.] Hence experientia docet, and the like, should not 
be used, but tempus or rerum usus docet. With rerum usus the adj. quotidianus 
should be left out. [Virgil has ' apibus quanta experientia parcis. 1 Geor. 
L 4.] f ' declares to be true.' * videlicet as the second word, 

h Diff. 93. Dod. invenire. i Dod. plerique. k Jnsolescere was used by 

Sallust (after the old Cato), and was followed by Tacitus and Justin : it is better, 
however, to use insolentem fieri j seinsolenter efferre or gerere, Ac. (Krebs.) 

Exercise 8. 

(On the Theogony of Hesiod.) 

Of all* the remains b of Greek literature that are now extant, c 
none in my opinion d is more remarkable than the Theogony 6 of 
Hesiod. For although || this* poem cannot* be compared to the 
works of Homer and other famous poets in size, or in the magnifi- 
cence of its subject, 11 and of its particular portions^ -or in the va- 
riety and beauty of its diction, yet it has another recommendation, 
and that k [one] peculiar [to itself], [so] that on this ground* it 
appears even to deserve the preference 10 over those poems. n 

b ( All — which* is expressed strongly by using quotquot instead of the simple 
relative. (For c of* see 1. 165, h.) b monumenta. c superesse : { now, 1 

hodie. * Dod. sententia. e Theogonia. f Relative pron. ? Omit 

( not :' using neque — neque with the ablatives. b argumentum. » res, pi. 

k I. 385. l causa. m ' to be to-be-preferred.' part, in due. tt Greek 

neuter plurals in a make dat. and abl. in is, not ibus. poemata, poematum, poe- 
matis (not poematibus). 

^ Exercise 9. 

That* ancient philosopher, whom Hesiod followed, said that first 
of all Chaos existed : by b which he meant, not, as very many 6 
subsequent* 1 [authors], a rude and undigested mass 6 of matter, but 
[according] to the proper meaning f of the word, ' space ' in which 
no matter is contained. s For he says that 'matter* was not 
created till afterwards. 3 To Chaos he added a connective h power, 
because without such a power* matter would have lain inactive, 
and nothing) would have been created. 

* I. 381, b. b In this idiom the ace. is used in Latin. Thus : 'whom do 

you understand (or mean) by a wise man ? ' quern tu inteUigis (or inteUigi vis) 
•apientem ? « Dod. plerique. d Simply postea. • (See the first 

lines of Ovid's Metamorphoses.) r significatio. e < which is empty 
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(vocuum) of all matter.' ■ copulatrix, trie. > Where we repeat the 

substantive in this way, the Romans (being richer in demonstrative pronouns 
than we are, and able to give them more prominence) generally used si pronoun 
only. So also when we use another substantive with 'such,' or a demonstrative 
pronoun, in reference to a preceding substantive. Thus if ' this prince ' were 
used In reference to * Alexander 1 which had been mentioned in a preceding 
sentence, it would be better to leave the word ' prince ' untranslated, and say 
'furhe.' J 'nor any thing.' What word for any (thing)? Pt. I. 9 50. 

p. 137. 

Exercise 10. 

1. With* the ancient philosophers it is an intricate ° and per- 
plexed* inquiry, whether the soul remains 4 (p) when it is freed 
from the chains of the body, or whether the death of our bodies is 
also the death of our souls, • Epicurus thinks that our souls perish, 
deeming it wrong' that, having so many points of agreement with 
swine,* he should differ from them in this single respect.* 

2. The Stoics allow t to them a long life, as [they do also] to 
crows, but not an eternal J one. But Pythagoras is indeed a 
pleasant [personage], for he teaches, that they remain indeed 
[alive], but migrate from [their own] bodies into others, so that . 
he 7 may perchance k be a cock to-day, who in the time of the 
Trojan war was' Agamemnon. 

1. * ApucL b perturbatue. c implicatus. d permarare. • ( whether 
[that] which [is the death] of [our] bodies is also (1. 387) the death of [our] souls.' 
f nefae. * ' since (quum, I. 489) so many things agree to him (I. 370) with 
swine.' ■ < by this one thing.' 

2. i tribuert. J Odd. coniinuns. k Forte is * accidentally ,' except after 
st, nisi, num, n*, ecquid, where it is the regular word for ' perchance.* Here use 
fortaeee. i 'had been.' 

Exercise 11. 

1. I am well again !• I know for a certainty, that I could 
not find e a beginning d for my letter [that would be] more agreeable 
to you || than this, or one that you would more desire to receive. 9 
[My disease] was a tertian fever, like that which* you cured for 
me* three years ago*> at Ferrara:* except that» this was [of] a 
milder J [character.] 

2. Accordingly it left me k on the eighth day after my seizure.* 
I was cured not only by medicine,™ but also by bleeding, by the 
advice of my [friend] Angelus Justinianus, who not only pre- 
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scribed* for me himself, but also made up* a great part of the 
medicines with his own hand. 

1. a Convalescere. By what tense should * lam well ' be translated ? b « cer- 
tai nJy.' Both ctrtt scio and certo scio occur. The difference is thus given by 
Hand: ctrtt scio means, * it is certain that I know:' ctrto scio, 'I have a 
certain knowledge of the thing stated.* Which should be used here 1 c Dod. 
invemre. dprincipium. * more wished (optatius) by you.' t qualis. 
t * drove away from meSfebrim abigere, discutere. *» Ferraria. i nisi 
quod. J ' Mild/ mitis tt remissus. 

2. k f A fever leaves anybody,' decedit. (C) : ab aliquo discedit. Krebs warns 
against reliquit or destruit quern. Doletus quotes a febre relinqui from Gic. ad 
Att., but I cannot find the passage. i 'After it had seized me,' corripere. (Pt. 
I. p. 114, 310, note".) m medicamenta, pi. n missio sanguinis. ° de. 
p * To prescribe ' (of a physician), remedia, medicamtnta, &c, preescribere, pnc- 
eiptre (Cels.) / prascribcre, or morboproponert (Nep.). * Muretus uses conficero 
ac concinnare (of which the latter is not found in Cicero) ; better parare (Cic). 
Columella has componere y Curtius in poculo diluere, which of course expresses 
only a particular kind of preparation.* 

Exercise 12. 

1. When it was the general opinion,* that a brave man should* 
die by his own hands rather than endure d any e great and bitter 
evil, Aristotle wisely perceived that the opinion f was false ; [and] 
asserted, s that they who acted thus, Jar from being considered 
brave, should be looked-upon h as cowards, t and men of a mean and 
abject spirit. 

2. For such men prove J that they are not able jto- endure what 

they fly from, and are too weak to support the calamity,* on account 

of which they give up their lives. Nowi this argues effeminacy," 1 

rather than any greatness of soul. 

1. * c it was commonly (vulgo) believed.' b I. 191. c 'To die by one's 
own hands,' necem or mortem sibi consciscere, mortem or vim sibi inferre ; manus 
sibi afferre. Act d Dod. ferre: choose the verb that means ' to^endure Lj. ^_ 

heroically.' e I. 392. f * that that opinion of men.' * pronurUiare/* 

h 'were not only not [to-be-considered] brave, but [were] to-be-considered/" 
cowards,' <&c fjr Non modo is sometimes used for rum modo mm, but only 



* Scribon. Larg. has temperare. 

t f^se interflcere, se occidere, are generally rejected ; but they do occur, though 
less commonly, (1) se ipsum interficere (Sulpicius in Cic. Epp. Fam. 4, 12, 
2) : Crassum suapte manu interfectum y Cic. Or. 3, 3, 10 ; and Liv. 31, 18, 7, se 
qui ipsi i n t e r f i c i u n t. (2) Quintil. (5, 10, 69) quotes from a lost oration 
of Cicero's, cum ipse sest conaretur occidere. (Krebs.) 

12* 
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r<hen the following clause la negative, or equivalent to a negative, and botk 
'Jauaea have a common verb expressed in the second. Thus 
Not only not bat not even ; or, but scarcely. 

nonmodo \eedne--quidem, 

I etdvix. 
Should the « not * be inserted or omitted here ? i igneous. (Dod. p. 234, 4.^ 

2. J docfre. Thia paaaage in the original is given as a statement by the writer, 
and therefore in the indicative. It will be a useful exercise to translate it bota 
waya : i. e. first aa the writer's opinion, and then as Aristotle a view dated by 
the writer, and therefore in orat. obliq. (See I. 460.) * ' and not (neque) 

equal to bearing that calamity,' Ac. Should equal be translated by cequus, 
eequalie, or par ? (Ddd. tequut.) I autem. m 'an effeminate weakness 

{mottitUo) of aoul.» 

Exercise 13. 

It is an acknowledged fact, that || Cicero in his Orations bor- 
rowed much from the Greek orators : and that, besides being* an 
eager b and diligent imitator of the artifices," which he perceived d 
them to have employed* for f moving* and governing the minds 
of their hearers, he not seldom transferred whole enthymemes k 
of theirs to his own orations. 

» * and not (neque) only was — but also Introduced.' b acer. • sing! 

dt. e. not of any particular artifice or ar4|pes, but indefinitely, such aa 
he observed in them. What mood should be used 1 I. 475, 476. • uti. 

t in, f vereari, h enthymema, alia. 

Exercise 14. 

1. Oh [this] sad and bitter* news about the King of Navarre! 
We had indeed heard it (r) here from others ; but 6 nevertheless 
were supported by some hope, till your letters arrived. d I (p) re- 
ceived both of 'them yesterday evening,* and communicated [their 
contents] to all our [friends].: nor was there one amongst them,' 
who did not declare it as his firm belief* that, when you' wrote in 
such language,* the recovery i of this excellent and religious prince 
must be J quite given up as hopeless.* 

2. I fear that in a few days we shall feel to our sorrow^ what a 
blow [both] France and the cause .of religion" 1 have received by 
the death of this (r) [prince]. Behold, what fruits f are born" by 
civil wars ! Miserable France wanted but this one \affliction\, to 
see 11 those old Theban calamities renewed in her own blood ! 

1. » ' sad* and bitter- to us.» (See p. 237, 20.) b Navarra. « « which 
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* although, Ac— yet.' a c To arrive' (of a letter), afferrs it being always 

/ i brought to the receiver.—* Till.' What mood? I. 507, 508. • heri vesperi 

" (yesterday in the evening). f 'any (single one) of them.' I. 389, 390, 391. 

r ( To declare one's conviction ' (or firm belief), statuere often with He or ita. 

Ego autem sine ull&dubitatione sic atatuo ct judico,neminem habuisse, 

Ac. (Cic.de Or. 2, 28. 122; nisi hoc ita statuisses, — te—jacturum.) h ita. 
i talus. J ' that it could not be but that (Diff. 20.) the recovery, Ac' 

„. k * To give a thing up as lost or hopeless,' deplorare quid. — the e f f e c t (weeping) 

for the c a u s e (a persuasion that the thing is hopeless Ac). But this use, though 
found in Ovid, Livy, Ac, does not occur in Cicero or Caesar. Perhaps it is bet- 
ter therefore to use desperare, desperatur quid or (seld. in Cic.) de aliqud re. 
' 2. i ' with our great evil.' » ' how great a blow France, how great [a 

blow] religion, Ac, has received.' ■ Active voice.— -fructus parere. • ' This 
one thing remained to— France,' Ac. 

Exercise 15. 

It is said by the ancient* poets, that there are in the ocean cer- 
tain b islands, to which the souls of those who have led a holy and 
religious life* are borne after their death : that there they dwell 
together* most delightfully and pleasantly, in a e most beautiful f 
meadow, which is enamelled* with perpetual flowers : that the sun 
is ever bright h in that happy region,* the trees green, the flowers 
and herbs in bloom : that [there all nature j] smiles, and the gentlest 
zephyrs perpetually breathe, by whose fanning k the. leaves of the 
trees- (p) are softly stirred,' and delight™ the ear with the softest 
[possible] murmur. 

- * Dod. antiquus. The distinction at the bottom of the page (in Dod.) should 
„ ' be translated thus : ' Antiqui scriptores means the classics, inasmuch as the age 
in which they flourished has long been past ; veteres, inasmuch as they have 
lived and influenced mankind for 2000 years.' b ' Certain :' (Ex, 3, c.) 

c sancte religioseque vivere. Remember that this whole passage is a statement 
gathered from the poets: it is their doctrine, not the writer's. .1.460. 
, * inter se. * I. 393. f What is the proper word for" beautiful, as ap- 

plied to objects that please the sight? [I. 212, note v.] * distinguere^ . 

properly to relieve a surface by ornaments placed upon different parts of it. 
h nitet diffuso famine calum. (Lucr.) i ' there.' J 'all [things].' 

tjlabella, pi. l ventUare. U{ cum purpureas vent Hat aura comas. 

(Ovid.) Obs. The words and general character of this passage do not always 
belong to sober prose ; but as it is a representation of poetical descriptions, this 
is perhaps permissible here. m blandiri. What case ? 

Exercise 16. 
1. Ancient authors are not agreed a upon the reasons, why this 
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or that animal was sacrificed to this or that god. For some assert* 
that the favourite animal of each god was slain 6 before his altars ; 
and thus the horse was the victim offered to Mars. And [on the 
other hand] it was not lawful to offer a wild boar to Venus , d % be- 
cause that animal^ had killed Adonis. 

2. Others [however] held* that a god was best pleased with the 
blood of the animal, % which he 9) hated : that thus a cock f was 
sacrificed to Night, because that bird seems* to be calling forth 
the day by its song, [and] driving away the night : [and] a goat to 
Pallas, because [that animal] inflicts great injury upon* the olive- 
tree. 

1. a • We are not agreed,* non satis convenit inter nos (de aliqui re). See Ex. 
15, note a.) i< ' To assert Ms not asserere. ° ( that the [animal] which 
was most acceptable (gratus) to each was wont to be slain,' &c. Reiat. clause 
to precede. I. 31. * 'and because a wild-boar had, Ac. it was not- 
lawful (nefaa), that sacrifice should be made {rem divinam Jieri) to Venus with 
a wild-boar.' 

2. * ' thought,' jndare. ( gallua gallinaceua. * The verbs aeema — 
inflicts express the reasons alleged by the holders of the opinion. Will this cir- 
cumstance have any effect on the mood 7 If so, why 7 * insigniUr Usdert 
(Cic. has inaigniter diligere.) 

Exercise 17. 

If nothing 9 is sacred and religious, but what is without orna- 
ment, let gold be removed' from our temples ; let jewels, images,* 
and b pictures be removed, and, in a word, votive-offerings of every 
kind. But if it is an impiety even to entertain such a thought as 
this,* let us confess what common-sense d itself in a (393) manner 
teaches [us], that wealth is not c better employed in any thing r than 
in the worship of God, nor eloquence' better h than in refining » 
and beautifying philosophy. 

* D6d. imago. Choose the word that means ' any plastic work : in opposi- 
tion to tabula, pidurce (pictures). b Use the fig. asyndeton. ' in a word,' 
denique ; * votive-offerings,' donaria. {Liv.) • * this is impious (nefarius) 
even to be thought.' Cogitare, which "denotes the usual activity of the mind, 
which cannot exist without thinking or employing itself about something," is 
here the best word for a thought entering the head. <* ratio. e neque 
— neque. t * any where.' Usquam follows the same rule as ullus y i. e. 
stands in negative and virtually negative sentences : a/icufti and uspiam answer 
respectively to aliqui* and quiapiam; ubivia to quivia, quiHbet. * 
eopio. h prcecloriua. i txoolere. 
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Exercise 18. 

1. I should never have thought it possible* that I could derive 
pleasured I will not say* from your' grief, but from any d [man's]. 
And yet if the truth - must be spoken, I am obliged' to confess, 
that it was most gratifying* to me to learn b from your letter, that 
you were exceedingly* grieved, as soon as J the news of my 
illness* reached i you. m 

2. For that grief could not arise from any other source,* than 
from your great affection for me ; and from [the time] that I first 
saw you, and heard from 8) very many others how distinguished 
you were for learning and virtue, p I have had no fonder wish* 
than to be loved 1 ) by r you. 

1. • ' that it would be ' (that I could derive, Ac.) b c To derive or receive 
pleasure, pain, Ac, from any thing,' capere voluptatem, dolorem, Ac, e x aliquft 
re. • rum modo. a I. 389-391. • 'the truth* must be trans- 
lated by vera ('true things '), whenever the meaning is, 'what is true,' Hrue 
things.* If a single thing is meant, the sing, verum may be used. Veritas is 
• truth,' as an abstract notion. t neeesse est. I. 504 (1) : take the second 
form. r gratissimus. h ' that {quod) I learnt.' intdligcrc, the notion 
being, of ' being made aware* i vehementer. J I. 512. * valttudo 
(' state of health ') or infirma valttudo. Cic. has two or three times xnvalUudo, 
but the reading is mostly doubtful. l afferri : allaium esse. m * to 
where you are,' istuc. I. 387. 

2. » ' from elsewhere,' aliunde. ° eximius. P ' a man of what erudi- 
tion and virtue you' were.' q ' nothing has been more desirable {optabiUus) 
to me.' ' I. 348. 

» 

Exercise 19. 

1. Socrates, in the 4 ) dialogue which is entitled* 'the first Alci- 
biades,' employed || a witty b and refined artifice to check*) the 
presumption* of Alcibiades. For whereas 6 the young man per- 
suaded himself, with the characteristic self-confidence of his age, f 
that he was already abundantly furnished with all the knowledge 
that a statesman required,* Socrates (p) accosted him courteously, 
and by proceeding from one question to another, h made it plain 
from his own answers, 1 that he had as yet obtained) no knowledge* 
of justice and injustice. * 

2. And when Alcibiades took it impatiently, and was indignant 
us considering 01 himself to be reproached with ignorance, 4 Socrates 
defended himself [from the charge], and asserted 6 ) that he' was 
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not saying any thing whatever 11 of that sort against him, [but] that 
it was Alcibiades himself, who was making the confession about 
himself. 

1. • inscrSbi. b urbanus, which denotes refined and polished wit. 

• skgans. Cicero speaks of an elegant jocandi genus: 'to check, 1 repri- 
mere. * Dod. superbia. 9 quum. I. 489. f ( which is wont to be 

the character (ingenium) of that age. 1 What is the word for age = ' time of 
life?* r 'with all those things which had reference (pertimre) to govern- 

ing tho state. 1 ( To govern,' administrate, of a statesman managing it under a 
so ereign power. h ( by questioning step-by-step ' (paulatim). Quintilian 

nas paulatim et (utdicUur) pe detent im interrogare. i 'brought 

him to that point, that it was plainly established by his own answers.' ( To 
bring any body to that point,' attquem so perducere, ut, &c. ' To be plainly es- 
tablished,' aperte efflci (ex). J DSd. incenire. k Dod. cognUio. 
l justum, injustum : not the abstract justitia, but that which is actually just 
or unjust in practice. 

2. m ' because— he thought.' (On the mood after quod, see I. 518.) 

■ 'not — any thing whatever,' nihil prorsus. • Fateri. Translate 'de- 

fended? 'asserted? by the historical present. I. 414. 

Exercise 20. 

1. How highly the Athenians valued' (| the poems of Homer, 
and how useful they judged them to be for inflaming 1 * [men's] 
minds with a love of honour 7 ) and worth, b may be perceived from 
their having passed 7 a law, that d every - fifth year, at f the Pana- 
thenaic festival, the poems of Homer, and of none but Homer,* 
should be publicly recited. 

2. For their opinion was,* that laws do indeed enjoin' what is 
to be done and [what] avoided, but that from their [necessary] 
brevity, they do not teach [this knowledge] ; but that the poets, 
who, imitating human life, give a copious narrative ) of brave and 
noble actions, and almost k place them before [men's] eyes, are 
better calculated* to persuade [us to imitation]. 

1. a To value highly, magnifacere. How must this be modified to express 
'how highly V b dignitas ( = worth, virtue) as in Cic. voluptatem concts- 
suram dignitatis &c. ° existimare. d I. 75. e I. p. 139, note 
d. t Express the preposition 'in. 1 The Panathenaic festival, Panathe- 
naiea (sc. solemnia). Varr. ff ' of him alone out of the whole number of 
poets.' 

2. h ' thus they thought' i D6d.jub9re. J copiose exponere. k pro- 
i apHor (ad aliquid faciendum). 
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Exercise 21. 

1. The Lacedemonians paid a similar honour' to Tyrtseus. 
For though in general 1 * they were indisposed 6 to poetic studies, and 
not d fond - of listening to the strains of poets, they nevertheless had 
passed a law,* that whenever* an army [of theirs] was drawn up 
for a general engagement, 11 the soldiers should be summoned to the 
royal tent, and there * inspired with a contempt* of death in their 
country's cause, J J by listening to the poems of Tyrtseus. 

2. To iEschylus, too, nearly the same honour was paid* by the 
Athenian people ; for it was enacted by a public decree that even 
after his (p) death his plays should be * acted, a privilege which 
was granted to no other tragic poet. k 

1. a 'To pay an honour to any body,' honorem alicui habere, tribuere; honor e 
aliquem qfficere : not honorem alicui exhibere. b ceteroqui ( — * in other 
respects,' 'with this exception'). c alienus, I. p. 77, note y. d neque. 
e Diff. 111. Idiom given for i donH like to,' Ac. f 'had appointed by 
law,' lege constituere. s * as often as,' quoties. fa cum hostibus 
dimicaturus in procinctu tonstitisset. i Participle. Should you 
use apernere, contemnere, or despicere? (V. M. 5) J 'for (pro) their 
country.' 

2. * (the plays) 'of [him] alone out of all the tragic poets — should be 
* acted.' 

Exercise 22. 

(Dreams.) 

'We sleep through whole nights,* and there is hardly any 14 
[night] in which b we do not dream : and do we [yet] wonder, that 
what we have dreamed sometimes 6 comes true V d These are the 
words \\ofa philosopher (p) who is discussing the unreality' of 
dreams, and asserting 6) that [even] if some 7 dreams f are confirmed* 
by the event, it does not follow h from this, that dreams are not to be 
looked upon* as [mere dreams]. For out of) such k a number and 
variety [of them], it would be more wonderful if nothing ever* 
came true d of what we f see when we are asleep. 10 

» I. 302. b I. 477. ° I. 402. a 'to come true,' evadere, or 

ecenire, both Cic. e exagitare, to discuss a thing repeatedly j to work a 

point. t vanitas. e comprobare. h to follow from any thing, ex aliqud 
re effici followed by ut : here by ut ne : Pt. I. p. 38, note). « haberi. J in; 
withabl. k C. 10. 1 1. 402. m perquUtem. 
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Exercise 23. 

(Semiramis.) 

1. Semiramis is said to have gained a throne* from* a very low* 
rank [of life] by an exceedingly || ingenious* 1 and clever plan. She 
had by degrees* obtained suck influence over \\ king Ninus,* that 
nothing was so great that Semiramis would not dare to ask* 
it (r) of the king, or that the king would venture to refuse her, (p) 
if she did ask it. 

2. And so, having once* thrown out' (358) in conversation, 
that there was l# > something which she desired very much, and 
the king having told) her to name k it openly and fearlessly, 
£ whatever! it might be, * I should wish you,' she said, ' to f grant" 
me this [favour,] that I might (128) sit on lc> your throne and ad- 
minister justice* for but 10 a single day: and that, for the whole 
of that day, all should obey me [just] as they do you.'* 

1. * • To gala a throne,' ad regnum pervemrc. ^ l ex. • humilis 
tt abjtctu*. * D6d. tutuhu. • Dod. paulatim, f ( bad 
so bound (attringere) king Ninus to herself.' * petere. (See I. 252, 
Remark.) 

2. taliquando. linjicere. ijubere, I. 76. tprofiteru 
l quiapdd tandem. m tribuere, n jut dicer e. ° unus. P 'as 
(quemadmodum) tbey do to you, so (ita) they should obey me.' 

Exercise 24. 

(Semiramis continued.) 

The king laughed, and granted [her] what she f requested. 
Immediately it is proclaimed, that on an (393) appointed* day, all 
men should obey the commands^ of Semiramis : that such was the 
Icing's pleasure : c that she for that day f was placed over d them all 
with sovereign authority 9 and power. When (512) the l3) day ar- 
rived, the queen sat on l6) the throne in royal pomp. f Vast crowds 
assemble 9 [before her.] She at first, by way of experiment* issues 
some commands of no great importance. 1 

* Certus. * dicto audientem esse, with dat. of person. c ( that so 

it pleased the king.' d pr&essc. • imperium. t cultus, im- 

plying more than apparel only ; all the attendant circumstances of a king's 
sitting in state. •* ( A very great concourse (eoncursus) takes place.' 

•» experiendi cau*&. I « commands some things (ace.) of no la > great 

moment.' 
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Exercise 25. 

(Semiramis continued.) 

When* she saw that all men obeyed her in earnest, b whatever 
she commanded,* she orders the royal body-guard* to arrest* (75) 
the king himself: they arrest him. To bind him [in chains] : 
he is bound. To put him to death :* he is put to death. In this 
manners her reign of a day is made perpetual.*. This is [the 
queen] who surrounded Babylon with walls of brick,* and whose 
famous J hanging k gardens were the objects of such admirations 

• c When ' = * as soon as ' (512). What tense and mood 1 (514.) b stria. 
c ' in all things.' With respect to the place of * afl,' see p. 242, 39, which should 
lay down the rule as general, not as confined to substantives only. d satellites 
ac stipatores regii corporis, (Cic. Rull. 2. 13, 32, has ; stipatores co rp oris 
constituit eosdem ministros et satellites potestatis.) • comprehendere. 
f interJUere. s ita. h * from 3 ' [that] of-a-day (diurnus) becomes a 
lasting [one].' Lasting, diuiurnus : there is a sort of play on the similarity of 
sound in diurnus and diuturnus. This is called Paronomasia, see above, p. 
264. So non magis amort quam mort t (C. Nep.); in ore atone amort, 
(Cic), Ac' i of brick, latericius. J I. 381. * pensilis. 

i ( had such admiration.' C. 10. 

Exercise 26. 

Cicero, an extremely* good judge b of eloquence, * thought so 
highly || of Plato, that he said Jupiter himself, if he wished to 
speak * Greek, would use no c language but x,) that 10 of Plato. 
And then 28 Aristotle ! did he not d both lay down - the rules' of 
eloquence better than any other man,* and possess such eloquence* 
himself, that the same Cicero called him a river flowing with 
gold? 

* in primis. . b txistimator. e non alius. * Nonnt is, 
of course, the regular interrogative particle here: but 'non is often used 
without nt in vehement questions — especially questions of appeal.' 

e tradere. ( prtsceptum. 8 units omnium optime. h * of such (C. 

10.) eloquence.' 

Exercise 27. 

1 . Philosophy heals these and similar diseases, and produces* 
in her [followers] such b a firmness of mind, as e neither* 1 the 
allurements of pleasure (pi.), nor the fires* of pain (pi.), nor the 
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splendour of riches, nor obscure and despised f poverty, nor the 
thirst of honour (p/.), nor the fear of disgrace, nor the desire of 
life, nor the fear of death, can shake' and overthrow.* 

2. For as the poets say that the top of Olympus is always calm, 
because* it is too high fori the power of the winds and tempests to 
reach it : k so the mind of philosophers is too lofty i and elevated' 
to feel those whirlwinds" of desires (p) that rage and battle 
together* on the ground for ir> things [of the] most worthless 
[nature]. 

1. • ejfictrt. b u, «o, id. (See I. 483 (2)). « C. 9. * Translate 
neitiur—nor—nor, by I. 478 (4). */ax (torch).- t Dod. aperture. 

ff conveUere, ' pull violently from its place. 1 h labefaciare. 

2. J propter** quod : which la stronger than quia or quod only, and gives more 
prominence to the reason assigned. J DhT. 94. * < to arrive thither,' 
eopervenire. » Do'd. aituM (t). m Jlatus (its). ■ digladiari. 
•inUrae. 

Exercise 28. 

1 should scarcely have dared to ask you to write* to me in Latin, 
fearing that this would seem to you an exceedingly 11 difficult 
[task]. Consequently, • the Latin d letters which I have lately 
received from you were the more acceptable, — [they were] not 
indeed* entirely' faultless,* but yet much more correctly and 
elegantly written* than I should have believed [possible]. I en- 
courage i you therefore to hope with confidence,) and 14 not to doubt 
but 10 that, under my guidance,* you will one dayi attain™ to 
some" [considerable] facility in this accomplishment, as well as in 
others. 9 

• 75. t> oppido. c Quo (the relative adverb, instead of the de- 

monstrative eo), with the comparative adj. d 'written by you in Latin,' 

Latinc. See I. 53, note +. * I. 383. t omtU ex parte. * emen- 

datus. h nitidiore* tt cuUiore*. ijubto, * I bid you. 1 J bene. 

k 1. 364. I aliquando. m D8d. invenire. » aliquis. ° * of this 

kind also.' 

* Exercise 29. 

(On a Recovery from Illness.) 

Certainly, when all' my medical-attendants'* asserted-repeat- 
edly b with one e consent, that there was hardly any hope left of 
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my recovery,* I had so prepared myself and composed my mind, 
as* to be neither grieved nor frightened by the fear of, as it was 
supposed, approaching f death : and asked nothing 14 else* of h the 

* Almighty, but 11 ) that He would deal with me * mercifully, would 

pardon the erroursi of my past life, and, in that separation of body 

and soul, would not 14 suffer me to be tormented either in a greater 

degree or for a longer time) than my strength could bear. 

a mcdici. b dictitarc. • summus. d ' of my escaping,' 

euadmdi. * I. 66. t imminens. s alius. k I. 252, Obs. 

i errata. J ' more violently, or longer. 1 Comparatives of vthtmenter 
and diu. 

Exercise 30. 

(Same subject continued.) 

But I hope that I have been allowed by God to remain in this 
world,* that the stains contracted b in former years may be blotted 
out by my tears ; and that at last (p) I may slight^ and reject the 
temptations' 1 of vice (pi.), and pursue now at least in my old age 9 
that course of life which I ought to have pursued f from the begin- 
ning. And I beseech you, * again and again, noble Sirp that, as 
you stimulateh me to the (p) performance of this resolution* by 
your example, so you would be kind enough J to assist me [to do 
so], not only k by your admonitions and advice, but also by offering 

* prayers to God in my behalf J 

* ' I il have been left by God in this life.' b ' To contract a stain, 1 macu- 

lam concipere : ' to blot it out or efface it,' maculam detsre or duere. 

* omUtere. * UUcebrae. * saltern jam stntx. f C. * vir 
darissime. b incitare. i animi mei proposition. J dignari, 
k 4 not only — but also,' tt — et: or in the usual way, non solum— eedetiam. 

l 'for me.' 

Exercise 31. 

[Obs. When a demonstrative is to be translated by a relative, the conjunction 

at the head of the sentence must be omitted.] 

Deucalion, in Ovid, a ingeniously interprets the response b given 
him by Themis, (p) when lie asked by what means c he could 
restore the human race, (p) which had been destroyed by the 
flood. For, being ordered ' to throw behind his back the bones 
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of his great mother,' || he (r) made out' [that] \\by the name of 
mother the earth [was meant], and that stones were called* the 
bones || in her (r) body. 

•' The Ovldlan Deucalion.' Otidianus. * sort. « are. &intd- 

Ugtre. • Subj., as being a thought of Deucalion? s. 

Exercise 32. 

[All men] submit to punishment with a better grace,* when b they 
think that they deserve to be punished. e Wherefore Aristotle, in 
his second book on the Art of Rhetoric,* sets-down* this argument 
with others' among those which tend to soothe the mind ; that we 
should point out to those who think that an injury has been done 
them, that they' began, 1 * and that what h they complain of ,5 ) has 
befallen them deservedly. 

a ' bear II with a more even mind that they should be punished.' b Express 

c all men — when* by quicunque (whosoever). c I. 486 (b). & 'On the 

rhetorical art,' rhetoricus. * ponere. t quoque. s ' were the first 

(prioree) in ^inflicting injury. 1 * = ' those things which.' 

Exercise 33. 

Soon [afterwards] he fell ill of* a * severe disease, and suffered 
so much from it h for two* months, that his friends and medical- 
attendants feared for* his life, and 14 (p) though he fshook off the 
disorder,* it was !,) but 1 ° very slowly indeed 1 that he recovered the 
* bodily strength ( p) he had lost, and his former* health. 

a in morbum incidere or cadert. b < was so shaken or oppressed by it ;' 

morbo urgeri, tentari, qffligi (Cic), conjlictari (Corn. Nep.). c bini, the two 

months being considered as one space. Bint ' extra distribution em sig- 
nificat duo, non separating sed simul sumptaJ {Facciolati.) d I. 

231. * To shake off a disorder, morbum or vim morbi depeUere. t ad- 

modum tarde ac lente. * pristinus. 

Exercise 34. 

I send you back your review,* in which I have scarcely found 
[any thing] to cavil at, b much less e to censure. Your judgment 
is correct' and sure : your style elegant and in good Latin.* 
That' you have made such progress f in this (r) I rejoice the 
more, because*" it was 10) principally 11 by my advice' that you were 
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persuaded to add this accomplishment of writing well, to your 
other graces k of genius and learning. 

a cen&ura. b Diff. 108 (I). ' To cavil at,' calumniari. c * much 

less,' nedum,* I. 443. d ( and quite {plane) Latin. 1 * I. 517, note x. 

f 'To make such progress,' tantumproficere. f I. 516. fa potianmuTn, 

I. 364. i Use the subst. auctor. (See I. 364.) J ' thought that this 

credit (latui) — should be added/ — amjungere, as it was to be, not appended to 
them, but united with them. * omamenta. 



Exercise 35. 

As if a irrjt; house were turned into an infirmary, b there are ill 
in it both my youngest daughter, and my two maid-servants. I 
am therefore obliged to ask 6 you to defer* your coming,* which 
for 17) many reasons I was so anxiously f expecting, to a time 
more convenient to us. Farewell, excellent man. Leyden, 
March 19.* 

* I. 494. b Sen. uses valetvdinarium. The term in Justinian's Code of 

Laws is nosocomium, from vovoKopetov. c I. 252. a I. 75. * adventu* 

t tantopere. € I. 526, 528. These rules may be given thus : — 

Adde diem semper Nonis atque Idibus unum : 

Accipiatque dies mensis lux ultima binos. 



Exercise 36. 

The more* lazy b 1 grow* in writing letters, the more vehe- 
mently do I desire to converse with you, especially since d [we] 
have* innumerable subjects' of conversation.* You will there- 
fore highly gratify 1 ' both me and all mine, if you will revisit us, 
and [that after so] long a time,* during the Easter holidays.) The 
cold is sharp, I allow ; but you shall have* a bright' fire'i in your 
bed-room. 

• I. 407. b Dod. ignavia. ° 'age makes me.' *L 489. 

• uae. t argumenium. t Gerund. fa 'will have done [a thing] 

most gratifying,' gratissimus. I iniervaUum. J ftrim Paschale*, 

k ' there shall be prepared for you.' i focus. 






* ' Nedwtn is rare in Cicero, who generally uses nan modo instead of it after 
n&-~quideni»' 
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Exercise 37. 

* 

Your letters are few and far between ; a but they make up forb 
their rarity by their wonderful' tenderness. 6 Many parts of them* 
have delighted me, but nothing more than the" affection, which 
you not only manifest* to me in my tife-txmef but also solemnly* 
promise to manifest* to my [family], when I am gone .» 

* 'are certainly rare,' rants quidem. b eompensare, « suavitas. 

* ( many [things] in them.' * amorem pr attar e (to manifest by sub- 
stantial kindness). f ( to me alive.' ff semcte. b. DifE 2. 
i ' shall have ceased to be. 9 

Exercise 38. 

As to* my property b [which is] small* indeed, d but m a tolera- 
bly good condition,* let us converse [about it] when you come in 
the spring.* I am so strong* both in body and mind, that unless 
I f am carried off by apoplexy, 11 I seem as if I might* arrive at 
the same age that my mother reached :J nor do I feel that I am 

* growing an old man \\from any thing* but 11 ' my laziness in let- 
ter-writing.i 

* De. b res (pi.). c modicus. d 1. 383. • ( but sufficiently 
uninvolved,' satis explicates. (So Cic. provinda gnam maxinu apta e xp Hear 
taque.) t sub tempus vernum. f ' To be strong,' vigtre. b. apo- 
plexis or apoplexia. i ( to be able. 1 J attingere. k * [from] any 
other circumstance,' res. i ' in writing letters. 1 

Exercise 39. 

Of our [men] a not more than twenty were [either killed or] 
missing [after] all the engagements. But in the castle there was 
not a single* soldier who was not wounded : and of one cohort four 
centurions lost d their eyes. And desiring* to * produce evidence 
of their exertions' and the danger they had been in>* they counted 
over before 11 Marius about thirty thousand arrows' [which had 
been] shot) into the castle, and brought to him the shield* of the 
centurion Scrova, in which there were found* a hundred and twenty 
boles, i 

* In such enumerations the possessive adjective is often used, of course ift • > 
agreement, instead of partitive gen., or ex, 6c. Cesar, especially, is fond of 
this construction : thus nostri eircUer septuaginta ceciderunt. (Bell. Civ. 

i 46. b To be [killed or] missing (i. e. lost in any way), desiderari. 
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° ' Single ' after general negatives, such as nemo, nuUus, neque quisquam or 
uUus, is best translated by omnino = ( at all, in all,' which extends the meaning 
strictly to all. Here nemo-— omnino. d I. 56, n. e ' when (quum) 

they desired.' (subj.) t labor (sing.). e * their danger.' h 'To 

count over (again) before any body,' renumerare cui. i For military mat- 

ters Caesar and Livy are the best authors to copy, but especially Caesar. With 
respect to compound numerals of this kind, he so nearly always places the 
thousands first, then the gen., and then the number of thousands, that this is a 
very good order to follow. Thus, millia passuum decern ; millia horninum circi- 
ter viginti, dec. J * To shoot ' (of weapons hurled, as those of the ancients 

were), conjicere. k c the shield being brought (referre), [there] were 

found in it,' &c. i foramen. 

Exercise 40. 

He sends thither M . Valerius with five cohorts of the eighth 
legion. The people of Veii* as soon as they saw our standards, 
opened b their gates; and all, 6 both inhabitants* and soldiers, came 
forth 6 to meet f Valerius with their congratulations : e Sulpicius and 
Manlius threw themselves down from 3) the wall. Manlius, being 
brought 11 before* Valerius, begs to be sent J to Marius. Valerius, 
with the cohorts and Manlius, returns on the same day that k he 
had set out [upon his march thither], Marius incorporated* the 
legions with his own army, and dismissed Manlius unpunished.™ 

• Veienses. b V. M. 7. c universi. d oppidani (inhabitants 
of the town). e exire. f * To meet* is generally translated by obviam 
with a dat., ire (exire, &c.) obviam alicui. 8 ' congratulating.' h deduct, 
i ad. J I. 75. k C. 25. I conjungere aliquem cum aliqud re, 
m incolumis. 

Exercise 41. 

I have heard our friend Pomponius say* that he had two 
soldiers in Spain, rich brothers from 3 > the Faliscan territory ; their 
father f having left them a small country-house^ and a field* of 
certainly 4 not more than one acre, they h formed an apiary e round 
the whole house, and had a garden [there], and filled up f the rest 
with thyme, cytisus, and balm. e These h [brothers, he said] used 
never to make J less, on an average^ than ten thousand sestertia 
by J their honey. 

* I have heard you say, is, audivi te (ipsum) dicere ; audivi, quum diceres ; 
audivi te dicentem. b ( to whom when a small country-house had been left 
by their father.' c agellus. d sane. e alvearium, i. e. a system of 
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bee-hive*, t obsepire. t apiastrum. h Continue this in oblique 

narration. i ut permque ducerent. I ' to make so much by any thing,' 

rseipere (with ace. of the thing) ex. 

Exercise 42. 

If there is no* food [for them] naturally-growing* [there], the 
owner ought to sow what bees like best:' such as* roses, wild- 
thyme, 6 balm/ poppies, beans, lentils, peas, basil/ the [sweet- 
aoented] rush/ lucerne,' and especially cytisus, which is extremely 
good ) for them [when] in health. For it begins to flower at* the 
vernal equinox, and continues [in flower] to the autumnal equinox J 
But though" this is best fbr ,7 > [their] health, thyme is best with 
reference to the making of honey. • For l7 > this reason the Sicilian 
honey bears the *palm, because p the thyme is there good and 
abundant. « 

• * not.' (See p. 257, 103.) b natwralis. « * most follow.' d « these are. 9 
Obs. All the names are to be in the singular. • serpyUum. f apiastrum. 
ff oeimum. b cyperum. » medica (sc. herba). J utiUssimus. 

k ' from,' ab. l * to the other equinox of autumn. 1 What is the word for 

• other ' of tito things 1 m ' as this is best — so thyme, 1 Ac, ut— sic. ■ ad. 

meUificium. 9 quod. * frequent. 

Exercise 43. 

(On the Medical Art.) 

As agriculture [provides] nourishment for healthy bodies, so 
medicine promises * health to [them when] diseased.* There is* 0) 
indeed nowhere, [where] this [art] does not exist : since b even the 
most uncivilized nations are acquainted with herbs and other sim- 
ple 4 [remedies] for* the cure f of wounds and diseases. Among 18 ) 
the Greeks, || however, it was cultivated considerably* more tHan 
amongst 11 other nations : and* [yet] even amongst these, not from 
the first beginning [of their national existence], but [only] a few 
centuries before us, since ) jEsculapius was celebrated as the first 
inventor [of it] ; who, because he studied somewhat k more pro- 
foundly this science, [which was] still rude and in its infancy ,» 
was worshipped after his death as a god. m 

* V . M. II. b siquidem. ° impcritissimus. d promptus (i. e. 

ready at hand). • ad. t auxilium, i. e. help against them, whether 
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whole or partial cure. * aliquanto, 1. 402. k in y with abl. i ac. 

) utpote quum, with subj. *pauU>. i vulgaris. ■» 'was received 

into the number of the gods.' rtcipi. 

Exercise 44. 

{Same subject continued.) 

After* [him] |j his two sons Podalirius and Machaon, following 
Agamemnon in the war against Troy, b afforded no 12) inconsid- 
erable* service to their comrades. d But yet Homer has described* 
|| them (r) not as having rendered them any f aid against* pesti- 
lence, 11 nor u > the various kinds of diseases, but only as being 
accustomed to cure* wounds with the knife ) and medicinal appli- 
cations. k From which it [plainly] appears, 20 * that these [were] 
the only branches* of medicine which™ they f attempted; and 
that [consequently] these are the oldest. And we f may learn 
[from] the same author," that diseases were referred to the anger 
of the gods, and that it was l0> from them [that] assistance used to 
be implored. 

* Delude. b ' Trojan.' c mediocris. d commiliiones. • proponent, 
with inf. f The regular words after negatives are quisquam and ullus : but 

aliquis is sometimes found. According to Matthias this is : ( when the thing 
either really exist*, or might be supposed to hate existed.* (Ad. Cic. Cat. 1, 6, 15.) 
Use aliquis here : and see I. 160. ff in^ with abl. h Ddd. lues. > V. 

M. 19. \ferrum. k medicamentum. i pars. ** Diff. 8. 

& ( Author 1 is never auctor (but scriptor t Ac.) except when, as here, he 1b our 
authority for a statement. 

Exercise 45. 

{Same subject continued.) 

And it is * probable, that though there were no remedies* against 
bad health, yet that men for the most part enjoyed good health,* on 
account of their good habits* [of life], which neither sloth 4 nor 
luxury had corrupted. For e it is'** these two [vices], which first? 
in Greece, and then 81 * amongst 18) ourselves, have injured* [melt's] 
constitutions. And consequently, 11 this complicated' [art of] 
medicine, which was unnecessary in former days, and is so now 
amongst other nations,] enables* but a very few* of Ufl to reach the 
beginning (pi.) of old ago. 

J? 
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» inter nulla auxilia, followed by gen. b * yet that it generally (plerumqne,) 
fell-to-men's-lot (contingere) good.' c mores. d Dod. ignavia. 

• siquidem. t prius, there being only two cases mentioned. * qffiigcre : 

•constitutions,' corpora. fa V. H. 20. i multiplex. J ' neither 

necessary in former days— nor amongst w > other nations.' In former days: 
olim. V. M. 9. fa * Enables to reach,' pcrducU aa\ &c. i vix aliqui. 

Exercise 46. 

Sylla with an inferior force* was besieging troops which had yet 
suffered no lass or disaster , h they being 4 [also] supplied with an 
abundance of every thing : for every day d a great number of ships 
arrived from all parts* to bring them provisions : nor could the 
wind blow from any quarter that was not favourable to some of 
them.* He,* on the other hand, b having consumed all the corn 
round about,* was in great distress ;J but yet his men 9S) bore their 
privations^ with extraordinary patience. For they called to mindp 
that, after 17 suffering the same [hardships] i in Bithynia the year 
before, they, by their exertions and patient endurance, 01 put an 
end" to a very formidable war : they remembered p that, after 17 
suffering great distress* before Nicomedia, and much greater 
still 1 " before Mantinium, they gained a victory* over mighty 
nations. 

* milUnm fitment*, b copies integrm atque incotume*. According to Dod. 

incoiumtM and integer both mean ' unhurt and untouched .*' integer^ opp. to ' being 
attacked? incolumis y to ' being wounded.' Dtid. solvus. « quum illi. * 69, 1. 1. 
9 undiquc. t « nor could any wind blow, but (own) they had a favourable 

course from some quarter (para). 1 ' Could* should be the imperfect, as it is an 
expression of a repeated possibility. * ipse. fa autem. ifar and wide. 

J angustuB (a 'strait 1 ), pi. fa ( these things.' (See I. 24,) i See I. 24. 

» patientia. * confeere. ° maximus. P I. p. 72, note q. « xnopia 
(distress for provisions). r V. M. 21. ■ 'To gain a victory,' victorcm 

or victores decoders, with gen. of course. 

Exercise 47. 

1. In the mean time,* L. Sanga, whom Sylla at his departure 
(p) had left in command of the camp, b being informed [of what 
was going on], came to the assistance 6 of the cohort with two 
legions. On his (r) arrival, the Africans were easily repulsed ; 
they did || not* [so much as] stand 6 the sight f and [first] shock of 
our [troops], but [as soon as] (p) their first ranks were broken,* 
the rest turned their backs and 'fled from the field. h But Sanga 
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recalled our men, that they might not pursue them to any great 
distance. * 

2. Now J many men think, that if he had chosen S4) to pursue 
them more warmly,* the war might have been terminated on that 
day : it does not however *appeari that his decision was [justly] 
censurable : m for the duties of a lieutenant are one, those of a 
general another :° the former p ought to act in every thing ac- 
cording to his instructions ;* the latter p to decide without restraint 
according to what seems best with reference to the whole state of 
affairs. 

1. * I. p. 141, note g. b * had placed over the camp,' preeficere. 

c I. 242 (1). d neque veto. *ferre. f Dod. videre. e « To 

break the first ranks/ primos dejicere. h loco cedere. i longius. 

2 J At. k acrius. i I. 297. m reprehendendus. The ad- 

jectives in -able, -ible t may be translated by the part, in dus> when they mean 
what ought to be done : not when they mean what can be done. n partes. 

• I. 38. P alter — alter. ** ad prascfiptum liber e ad summam rerum 

consulere. 

Exercise 48. 

. He a disposes his men [along] the 13) works he had begun b to 
raise, not at certain intervals,* as was done on d the preceding* 
days, but in a continued line of guards and posts, { so that [the par- 
ties'] touched* * each other, and [all together] JUled up the whole 
line of works. h He orders* the military tribunes and officers of 
the cavalry to patrol [about the works], and begsJ them not only 
to be on their guard against k sallies, but also to keep an eye upon 
individuals secretly leaving the gates .1 Nor™ was there of the 
whole [army] a single individual of so indifferent and sluggishp 
a mind, as to take a wink of sleep* that night. 

a 'He' (of the general), ipse. b instituere. c 'certain space 

being intermitted.' d « as was the custom of,' Ac. e superior. 

t perpetuus vigilus stationibusque. ff « disposes, being the historical pres- 

ent. What tenses would both be correct here 1 I. 414. b munitionem ex- 

plore : explere, to leave no gaps ; complere t to Jill as full as a thing will hold. 
i i to order to patrol/ circummittere. i hortari, I. 75. k c To be on 

ond s guard against any thing/ cavere ab aliqud re. i ' to observe the secret 
exits (erUus) of individuals, 5 singvli homines. * neque vera: the vero 

adding emphasis to the assertion. * ' any (one).' What word for c any ? * 

I. 389—391. ° remissus. p tanguidus. °. c as to rest,' con* 

quiescere. (See I. 66, note s. Translate according to 1. 483 (a).) 
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Exercise 49. 
(Death of Polycarp.) 

1. When* they j* arrived* || there, ,5) he being* from* his age 
weak in his legs, and [consequently] allowed to ride upon an ass^ 
a great concourse (pi-) took place both of Jews and Pagans : 
some 9 of whom, remembering his old reputation, had compassion* 
on his age : but most [of them] were * exasperated [against him] 
from* their hatred against' the Christians, and especially because* 
Poly carpus had prevented the offering of sacrifice* to the gods of 
their country. 

2. Hence when, [upon] being ordered to curse Christ, he saidj 
that he would never do that to his King and Saviour, he was im- 
mediately handed-over k to the executioners to be burnt i alive. 
When they j" were leading him to death, a certain presbyter, with 
whom he had been intimate," met" him :° [and] said weeping, ' O 
Polycarp, what undeserved treatment art thou receiving F* he [re- 
plied] :* ' But not unexpected' [treatment], for many Christian 
bishops will hereafter* meet with this fate /'* 

1. * ubi : what tense 1 I. 512, 514. b pervenire. I. 296. e quum, 
with subj. d ' riding upon an ass,' asino vthi. • Instead of making 
these principal sentences, connect them with the preceding by quum with subj. 
Some— but most; alii—plurimi vero. f miserari. * I. 156. * maxir 
mtqut quod, i sacra Jteri prohibuerat. 

2. J Diff. 2. k tradere. 1 comburi. nfamiliarittr uti. 

■ obviam esse. • is quum. p ' what undeserved [things] thou art 

tufftringV *huicUU* * inopinatua. * dcinde. 'fame 

exitum habire. 

Exercise 50. 

It is [kind in you and] like a brother* to exhort 18 me, but [you 
exhort me who am] now 7 , by Hercules, b running [apace, that way 
myself, so] that I lavish 9 all my [assiduous] attentions 11 upon 1 * 
him* alone. Nay/ I shall perhaps* with my ardent zeal accom- 
plish 11 what often happens to travellers, J when they make haste;* 
[I mean] that as [they], if they have happened 80 to rise later than 
they intended,) [yet] by quickening their speed,* they arrive even 
earlier » at their journey* s end 9 m than if they had lain awake all the 
morning ;° so I, since I have so long overslept myself in the ob- 
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servancep of this man, [though], by Hercules, you have many a 
time tried to awake me,* will make up for* my laziness by 
running. 

% fraterne (adv.). b mekercule. The nov? is to be made emphatic by 

quidem. c conferre. d studio, (pi.). • him = ton. whom you 

mention, &c. What pron. should be used for 'he?' 1.377(c). f Ego 

vero : the vero adding emphasis to the statement. s V. M. 15. 

*» efficere. i V. M. 22. J veils, k properare. 1 ci/tta. 

m< whither they wish,' veils. - n cfo mu£d norfe vigilart. • «&- 

dormire. p cofere. I. 369. 4 ( you by Hercules often rousing me.' 

r corrigere. 

Exercise 51. 

Cato in Sicily was refitting his old ships of war,' and command- 
ing the states to provide new ones for him, h These [objects] he 
pursued with great zeal. In Lucania and Bruttium, 6 he, by 
means of his lieutenants, raised troops d of Roman citizens : and 
required 6 from the states of Sicily a certain amount f of infantry 
and cavalry. When these [preparations] were almost completed, 
being informed of Curio's arrival, he complained in an address to 
his troops ,« that he was abandoned and betrayed by Pompey, who, 
though utterly unprepared^ in every respect,* had begun ) an unne- 
cessary war ; and [when] questioned in the senate by him and 
other [senators], had asserted 6) that he had* every thing ready and 
in good order* for !7) a war. 

* naves Umgce. b ( was commanding new [ones] to the states.' So 

imperarefrumentum civitatibus, Ac. c In Lucanis Bruttiisque. The name 

of the people {Lucant) is often thus used, where we use the name of the terri- 
tory, d delectus habere. * exigere. f numerus. ti in condone. 
Use the press, historicum. h imparatissimus followed by prep. ab. i ' aD 
things.' J susdpere. k Diff. 47. 1 apta etparata. 

Exercise 52. 

Having given [him] these instructions,' he arrives at Canusium 
with six legions, three of them being composed of veteran soldiers,* 
the rest such as he had formed c but of the new levies, and filled 
up d on 16 his march : for he had sent DomitiusV cohorts straight' 
from Corfinium to Sicily .^ He found that the consuls were gone* 
to Dyrrachium with a great part of the army, and that Lucceius 
was remaining at Brundusium with twenty cohorts ; nor could it 
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be found out [for] certainty, whether he had remained there for 
the purpose of holding 11 Brundusium, that* he might the more 
easily remain master of the whole Hadriatic, or had [merely] 
stopped there for 14 want of ships. 

* mandate, b ' three [of them] veteran [legions].' veteranus. 

• dUectus (wing.), dcomplerc. • Domitianos (adj.). fprotmus. 
tprojlcisei. h obtintrt. i What word for 'thatT 

Exercise 53. 

When the excited* body of young men* were rashly taking arms, 
and endeavouring to make a hostile attack upon* the unoffending 4 
Thessalians, it was I who compelled the senate to repress by 
its authority the violence of [these] striplings : it was 10 * I who 
strictly charged 9 the quaestors not to supply money* for the pay- 
ment' [of the troops] : it was l0) I who, (p) when the arsenal h was 
broken open, withstood [the multitude], and prevented 7 [any] arms 
from being carried out. And thus you know that it was 10 ' by my 
exertionSy and mine alone ^ that an unnecessary war was not brought 
about. 

* concitart. bjuventus. * manu lacessere. d quietus. * intermincar 
(Ter. followed by ne). t sumptus. « sttpendium. h armamentarium. 
i ' by my exertions [of me] alone.' Exertions, opera, «, sing. (Comp. Cic. so Hut 
snim meum peccatum; in unius med salute.) 

Exercise 54. 

See how uncertain 7 and variable 7 the condition* of life is ; how 
unsettled 11 and inconstant [a thing] fortune ; what 6 unfaithfulness' 
there is in friends ; what 4 simulations' 1 suited to times and circum- 
stances, 9 what* desertion* [even] of our nearest [friends] in [our] 
dangers, what e cowardice.* There will, there will, I say, f be a 4 > 
time, and the day will come' sooner or later, h when you will miss* 
the affection of a most friendly, the fidelity of a most worthy! 
person, and the high spirit* of the bravest man that ever livedo 

» ratio. How to make uncertain and variable emphatic, see p. 236, 16 (6). 

• vagus. ° Caut. 21. d plural. e aptus ad tempus. t profecio 
(assuredly, verily). s luceseere (will dawn, i. e. begin to shine), 
h aliquando. » desiderare. In this construction the subj. present is to be 
used : not the fut. indicative. i gravissimus. k animi magnitude. 
On the position of the two genitives see Introd. 27. l 'The bravest man 
that ever lived,' unus post homines natos/ortissimus vir. 
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Exercise 55. 

Are you trying to find* a new method of governing the state ? 
Why, b you cannot discover* 5 a better [one] than [that which] you 
have received 'from your forefathers. Are you trying to find out, 
at a vast outlay f how you may not pay 6 taxes ? Why, b you can- 
not by taking counsel (pl>) increase the resources' of the treasury, 
which you desire [to increase]. Are you trying to find out how 
you may spare men [who are] polluted by crime ? 28 > Why, b you 
cannot, by pardoning the guilty,* secure 1 * the safety of the inno- 
cent. 

» qmerere. b ai. c V. M. 2. a J by making very great 

outlays.' sumptus. e conferre. ( opes, * nocentes. h custodire 

(guard). 

Exercise 56. 

Even the bravest men have not, except in extreme necessity, 
flung their lives away* for the sake of avoiding some* disgrace : as 
[for instance] P. Crassus Mucianus, [when] conducting b the war 
against Aristonicus in Asia, being taken [prisoner] between Elsea 
and Smyrna by [some] Thracians, of whom that prince c had a 
large force in his fortified towns , d that he might not fall into his 
hands, 9 escaped [this] disgrace by a voluntary death.* For he is 
reported to have thrusts his riding-stick^ into the eye of one of the 
barbarians : who [then], enraged' by the violence of the pain, 
stabbed Crassus with his dagger in the side, J and [thus], whilst k 
he avenged himself, delivered a Roman general from the dis- 
graceful violation* of his dignity.™ 

a c sought death voluntarily,' mortem vitro oppetere. Some, 1. 392. b gercrc 
(bellum cum). c Only a pronoun. d « had a great number in garrison.' 

e in ditionem ejus pervenire. t arcessita ratio mortis, 8 dirigere. 

h a riding stick, virga, qu& aliquis ad regendum equum utitur. The tense of 
the verb, of course, to be altered according to circumstances. i accendi. 

J ( stabbed (confodere) Crassus' 8 side with his dagger.' k 1. 509. 1 turpitudo. 
m majtstas: which Cic attributes to consuls, judges, Ac. 

Exercise 57. 

It was ever my persuasion,* that b all friendships should be main- 
tained 6 with a religious exactness,* but especially 9 those which f 
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are renewed' after i7> a quarrel : h because' in friendships [hith- 
erto] uninterrupted) a failure* of duty is easily excused » by a 
plea" of inadvertency, or, to 1 * put a worse construction* upon it, of 
negligence : [whereas] if, after a reconciliation, any [new] offence 
he given,* it does not pass for negligent, but wilful:* and is not 
•imputed" to inadvertency, but to perfidy. 

• U ' / have always thought. 1 *> Connect these two clauses by quum — turn 

(both—<md). ° tueri. * 'with the greatest scrupulousness (religio) and 

fidelity.* * ' In auum—tum, the htm is often strengthened by vero t certe etiam, 
prwcipue, maxima.* 1 1. 476. V rtconeUxori in grotiom. k inimicituo, pi. 

* prcpterea quod, i integer. k prettermUtere. l defender*. 
m excusatio. » graviua interpretori. • reditu* in grotiom. 
f 'any thing la committed. 1 I. 389—91. « ' is not thought neglected, but 
violated.' 

Exercise 58. 

Having called together his men for the purpose of addressing 
them,* ' Know,' he says, ' that in a very few days from this time, 9 
the king will be here* with ten legions, thirty thousand horse, a 
hundred thousand light-armed d [troops], and" three hundred 
elephants. Therefore let certain persons cease to inquire or 

* imagine [any thing] beyond [this], and let them believe me, 
who have certain knoteledge : f or, assuredly,* I will order them 
(p) to be put on board h the oldest vessels [in the service], and to 
be carried to whatever country the wind may happen to take 
them.'i 

m * to an assembly.* ad eoncionem vocare, advocare, or contocare. — in concionem 
mdeocare. (M. L. 4.) b The pron. hie. in agreement with c days. 1 In I. 311, 

paucis his diebu* is given for ( a few days ago.* It may also mean ( within a few 
days ;' the hie marks nearneee to the speaker (i. e. to the time of his speaking), 
on either side. e adesee. * levis armatures. * Diff. 88. f See 

above, Ex. 3, c. eomper t um habere. Compare perepectum habere, absolution habere. 
I. 364. f out quidem : the quidem adding emphasis to the aid. h V. M. 2& 
t ' by any wind whatever into any lands whatever.' quicunqtte. 

Exercise 59. 

On 1 ** his approach being announced, L. Plancus, who * com- 
manded the legions, being compelled by the critical state of affairs,* 
takes [a position on] a rising ground, and draws up his army in 
two divisions* facing different ways,* that he may not (414) be 
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surrounded by the cavalry. Thus, though his forces were infe- 
rior^ he kept his ground 6 against furious charges [both] of the 
legions and of the cavalry. When (p) the cavalry were already 
engaged, both parties f behold at a distance f the standards of two 
legions, which V. Attius had sent from the upper bridge to the 
support* of our troops, anticipating what really occurred,* that» the 
generals of the opposite party would use the opportunity unex- 
pectedly offered them, to fall upon our men. By the approach 
of these (r) legions the battle was broken off,) and each general 
marched back his legions to his camp. 

* necessaria res. i> pars. c diversus^ in agreement with dries. 

d < having engaged (congredi) with an unequal number. 1 * sustimre (to 

support : to bear without yielding). Use the historical present. f V. M. 24. 
e subsidium. Use the construction I. 242. h « suspecting [that] that would 

be, which happened,' accidere or contingere. Why 1 M. L. 1. i ( £72 is 

sometimes used (with subj.) as explanatory of a demonstrative pronoun, 

where quod might rather have been expected, or the ace. and inf. J Pres. 

nistor.— dirimtre. 

Exercise 60. 

Whilst he was preparing and carrying out' these [plans], he 
sends his lieutenant, C. Fabius, before him into Spain, with three 
legions, which he had put into winter-quarters at Narbo and Us 
neighbourhood ; b and directs that the passes 6 of the Pyrenees 
should be quickly seized, which L. Valerius fwas then occu- 
pying with his troops : d the other legions, which were in more 
remote winter -quarters ,• he orders to follow. Fabius, according 
to his instructions y* having made great despatch, clears the pass,* 
and proceeded by forced marches against Valerius's army. 

* administrare. b cireum ea loca. c saltus. So saUus 77ier- 
mopylarum. (Liv.) a prassidia. • ' which were-in-winter-quarters 
{hiemare) further-off.' f 'as had been commanded. 1 * presidium ex 
saltu dejkere : depart in this sense is a technical term of military science. 

ON THE TENSES IN A LETTER. 

1. It is a peculiarity in Roman letter- writing, that the writer 
puts himself (as it were) in the time when the letter xcitt he re- 
ceived, and thus speaks of what he is doing, as what he was doing : 

13* 
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and so uses the imperfect and pluperfect instead of the present and 
perfect. 

2. Thus : * I h a v e nothing to write,' nihil hah eh am quod 
scriberem : 'I have heard no news,' nihil novi audieram. 
And this extends to the adverbs : instead of ' yesterday,' we find 

* the day before.' 

3. To see that these are the tenses the receiver would use, sup- 
pose him relating the substance of such a letter : turn quum Cicero 
hone epistolam scripsit, nihil hah eh at quod scriberet y neque 
enim novi quidquam audierat, et ad omnes meas epistolas re- 
scripserat pridie, fyc. . 

4. But general truths and statements that are not made rela- 
tively to the time of writing stand in the usual tenses (e. g. ego te 
tnaximi et feci semper et facto): nor does the use of the 
imperf. and pluperf. always occur where it might stand. 

Exercise 61. 

Although I have nothing to write,' and moreover f am possessed 
by a tT strange unwillingness 1 * to write** [at all], yet I am unwil- 
ling that this good-for-nothing' [lad of] mine should go to your 
neighbourhood d without [any] letters of mine to you. I love you 
more every day, e because I am * persuaded that you' flove f your 
studies* in the same way. But I would wish you to write to me 
an accurate statement* with what * author you are now engaged, 
whether Cicero or Terence, or as* 1 would rather [have it], with 
both ? You ought also to take pains) to employ, in what you 
write k to me, the phrasesi which you have observed in their 
works : that this™ itself may be a proof" to me of the * accuracy 
with which you read them. Farewell. Tibur, Aug. 28. 

* Use the favorite form nihil est quod (477). *> odium. c verbero ((mis). 

* What adv. expresses c to where you are,' • to your neighbourhood V I. 387. 

* Distinguish between quotidie, indies. Which is used in both senses 1 I. 69, t. 
f To be expressed by the passive voice, to avoid the ambiguity which the two 
accusatives would occasion. c amuse yourself,' obledare. See Dod. oblectotio. 
s litterarum studia. h * ♦accurately.' i ( which.' J dare operam 
(followed by ut). * shall write — shall have observed (notare) : the conduct 
being recommended as what should be followed in future. i loquendi 
genera. m Express res. » fidem faeere eujus rei. • 'of your ♦accu- 
racy in reading them.' 
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Exercise 62. 

If I had as often' encountered b toils and dangers against' you 
and my country, and our household-gods, as I have from the be- 
ginning* of my manhood j" scattered by my arms your most wicked 
enemies, and j*won d safety for you, you could not have decided* 
any thing more against me in my absence, O Conscript Fathers, 
than you have hitherto been doing. You first f hurried me off, 
though not yet of the legal age,* to a most cruel war, and then f 
destroyed me, with my most deserving army, by hunger, the most 
wretched of all deaths. 87 Was this the hope with which the Ro- 
# man people sent out her children to war ? are these the rewards 
for our wounds, and for 1 * our so often shedding our blood for our 
country ? Being tired of writing and sending messengers, I have 
exhausted all my private resources and expectations, whilst h you 
all the time have in three years sent the pay of scarcely one year.* 

* ' so many ' [toils, &c.]. A sentence is occasionally arranged in this not 
strictly accurate way, where tot refers to quoties. (Thus Cic. pro Balbo, 20 ; H 
tot consxdibus meruisset, quo tie 8 ipse consul fuisset.) ' under my command,' 
ductu meo. b auscipere. c I. 179. d qucerere (which is often used 

of a successful search : nearly = invenire). e To ' do,' when used in this 

way as the representative of a preceding verb (here to be doing = to be deciding), 
is mostly facere, but sometimes agere : e. g. Sail. Cat. 52, 19. t First— then 

may often be translated by turning the verb with 'first ' into a past participle : 
thus ' me, being hastened away — you destroyed,' <fcc. ' To hurry a man off,' 
projicere (if he be sent away recklessly, to be never cared for afterwards). 
* ' against [my] age,' contra cetatem. i» quum— interim, words often used 

Indignantly of conduct that is a strong contrast to what it should have been. 
i * scarcely one-year's pay has been given by you.' One-year's, annuus. Pay, 
etipendium; but sumptus when considered as given to the commander-in-chief 
to defray with it all the expenses of the war. 

Exercise 63. 

(The same subject continued.) 

By the immortal gods, is it 10 that you think I serve' for a trea- 
sury ? or that I can have an army without provisions and pay ? 
I confess that I set out for this war with more zeal than prudence ; 
seeing that b (p) though I had received from you only the name 
of generals I raised an army in forty days, and drove back d the 
enemy, ( p) who were already hanging over Italy,* from the Alps 
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into Spain. Over' these [mountains] I opened' a different h road 
from [that which] Hannibal [opened], and [one] more convenient 
for us. I recovered Gaul, the Pyrenees, Laietania, the Indigetes ; 
and with newly-raised* troops, and much inferior [in number], 
stood) the first attack of the victorious 6 Sertorius : and [then] spent 
the winter in camp, amongst the most savage enemies ; not in the 
towns, or vrith any such indulgence to my troops as a regard to my 
own popularity with them would have suggested.* 

• prastare victm {aUeujus ret)* b qtrippe qui .* here with indie. I. 482. 

• 'of a command/ rmptrium. <* summovire. t in cervicibus Jam 

MtaUm agere. Nearly so: nunc in cervicibus nanus, ' are immediately 
Upon them: 1 UUum ingens in eervicibua crot, 'impended:' both Liv. 
t per. f V. M. 7. b « different from,' alius atque. i norms. 

) sustimrt. k ex ambitione me&. The kind of ambitio meant, is the courting 
popularity with an army by allowing it such indulgences as comfortable winter- 
quarters, Ac. 



Exercise 64. 

(The same subject continued.) 

Why should I go on to enumerate' the battles [I have fought 
my winter expeditions, or the towns (p) that I have retaken < 
destroyed ? since facts are stronger* than words. The taking* of 
the enemy's camp at the Sucro, c the battle at the Durius, d the (p) 
utter destruction 6 of C. Herennius, the general of our enemies, 
with Valentia, and his whole army, are apparent' enough to you : 
and for these (r) [benefits] you give us in return,* ye grateful 
Fathers, want and famine. And thus the condition of my army 
and that of my enemies is the same : for pay is given to neither^ 
[of them] : and each, [if] || victorious, may come into Italy. 
[Wherefore] I advise and beseech you to* attend to this (r), and 
not compel me, by my necessities, to consult my own interests 
apart from those of the state.) 

a c Why should I after this (cfein, for deinde) enumerate V * ' the thing 

(sing.) has more weight.' plus valire. • The Xucar. * The Douro. 

• Use participles. I. 369. f clarus. * redder*. fc 'in given to 
■either*' ' I* 75. 1 prioatvm. 
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Exercise 65. 

(The same subject continued.) 

Either I (pi) or Sertorius have laid waste the tohole of hither 
Spain, and cut off all its inhabitants ;* except the maritime cities, 
which [are however only] an additional 1 * burden and expense to 
us. Last year [indeed] Gaul maintained 4 the army of Metellus 
with money and corn, but now, in consequence of a bad harvest,* 
that [country] hardly supports itself.* [For myself] I have ex- 
hausted f not only my private fortune, but also my credit. You 
[alone] remain : and, unless you (r) succour us, the army, and 
with it the whole Spanish war, will remove* itself from this 
country 11 into Italy, % against my wiU, indeed, but according to my 
predictions, i 

* 'have wasted hither Spain to extermination,' ad tnternecionem vastare. 
b Express by the adv ultro (properly meaning, c further on'). See I. 237. 

« alert. d malisfructibus. • ' itself hardly gets on.' agitare. 

t consumers. s transgrcdi. h ' hence.' i f I being unwilling 

and [yet] foretelling.' 

Exercise 66. 

Herennius, since his rear* was pressed by the cavalry, and he 
saw the enemy before him, (p) when he had reached 5 a certain 
hill, halted there. From this he despatched four cohorts of tar- 
geteers* to the highest of all the hills in sight ;• and orders them to 
make all possible haste to take possession of this, { with the intention 
of following* them with all his troops, and, changing his route, 
reach Octogesa by the hills. As the targeteers were making for 
this hill in an oblique line, the cavalry of M arius (p) saw [them] 
and charged the cohorts ; who did not stand for a single moment 
against the impetuosity of the cavalry, but (p) were surrounded 
by them, and all cut to pieces in the sight of both armies. 

* novissimum agmen. b nctncisci. ° mittere. Use the histori- 
cal present. « cetraH. • ' to a hill which was the highest of all 
In sight.' D5d. videre (4). f magna curra ooneitaUm ocoupare. 

t « with that intention, that he would follow.' * ' nor did the 

targeteers stand,' Ac. 
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Exercise 67. 

I have received your three* 4 * letters : but in the last there were 
some [parts] so carelessly written, that it was plain* you were 
thinking of something else when you wrote it. I will show you 
these [faults], when I come to your part of the world y b and shall 
pull your ear,* that you may be for the future more attentive 
token you write, 4 and avoid at least such blunders,* as even Utile 
boys r would avoid, who are learning their accidence*.* Do not, 
however, be distressed by this admonition of mine : for I do not 
wish to f take away any* [thing] by it from your cheerfulness, 
but f to add [somewhat] to your attention. Adieu. Tibur, 23 
Sept. 

* 'it is plain,' ./bob constat ; ' to be thinking of something else, 1 aliud agere. 
b ' to where you are :' to be expressed by an adv. derived from iste, the demon- 
strative of the second person. I. 387. c auriculam pervelUre. 

* 'in writing.' ° error or sotoxismus (a solecism). t pueruhts. 

r ' to be learning one's accidence,' primis Uteris imbui. h I. 389 — 391. 

Exercise 68. 

Your letter gave me much pleasure,* as every thing [does] that 
proceeds* from you, although you had committed many 6 [faults] 
in it. But as lisping child ren d are listened to with delight e by 
fathers, and even their very mistakes are a pleasure to them, so 
this your infancy of letter -writing* is delightful to me. I send you 
it? back corrected by my own hand. For so, you know, we 
agreed.* Do you, dear, deari Alexander, pursue with spirit j the 
path, to which your natural disposition leads you, and which I 
have always exhorted and urged you to follow.* I have, by my 
report* [of you], raised great expectations in the minds of your 
parents : m and you must now take all possible pains" that neither 
I nor they fmay be disappointed in them (r). Adieu. Tibur, 
July 7, 1570. 

* ' [wai] II sweet to me. 1 b prqfieisci (ab aliquo). c By mvUapeecare m 
iJUioli. •libenter. i in Uteris. c< it itself.' h c We agree [to 
do any thing], ' eonvsnit inter nos. i dulcissime ac suaoissime. J magno 
animo. k 'and I have always been your exhorter and impeller. 1 l testi- 
monium. m magnatm spem (oJicujus) apud (aliquem) condtore. » onad 
ttrd ac studio provider e. ° spesfaMU oMquem. 



CAUTIONS. 



1. (a) Take care not to translate the English inf., when it expresses a purpose, 

by the Latin infinitive.— To make out whether the infin. expresses a 
purpose, try whether you can substitute for it 'in order thai,* or 'that.' 

(b) The infin. after 'have,' 'w,' is to be translated by the part, in dus. with 

the proper tense of esse. 

{Ens )\* ^ ave BOmetn * D £ *° d°- 

c There is something for me to do. 

{Lot.) Something is to be done by me. 

(c) ' There is something for me to do, 1 may also mean, ' there is something, 
which I may do, est aliquid, quod a gam. 

2. In translating ' ago ' by abhinc, remember, (1) that it must precede the 

numeral ; (2) that the numeral must be a cardinal, not an ordinal, nu- 
meral ; and (3) that the accusative is more common than the abl. 
(a) Hence abhinc annos quatuordecim is right ; tertio abhinc anno, quarto 
decimo abhinc die, doubly wrong ; tribus abhinc annis, or tree abhinc 
annoa, wrong. 

3. Take care not to translate 'from 3 by 'a' or 'ab 3 in the following con- 

structions : — 

(1) To derive or receive pleasure, pain, profit, &c.,from, capere voluptatem, 

dolorem,fructum, desiderium ex (not ab) aliqud re. 

(2) To hear from any body, audire ex aliquo. 

(3) * From [being] such — becomes so and so,' — ex. 

(4) From such a district, town, <ftc. (it being a man's birth-place or resi- 
dence) — ex. 

(5) To recover from a disease, convalescere ex morbo. 

(6) To retuinfrom a journey, redire, reverti ex itinere. 

(7) From, = c on account o£' propter. ' From their hatred against any 

body.' 

(8) To fling or throw oneself from a wall, se de muro dejicere (Cess.) : se ex 
muro praecipitare (Cic.). 

(9) From, = out of, ex. 

4. When a substantive is followed by a relative clause which defines it, be 

careful not to omit the demonstrative is, ea, id, or ille (if there is empha- 
sis), with the substantive, if a particular thing is meant. To determine 
this, try whether you cannot substitute ' that ' for ' a ' or c the.* 

(a) Thus : ( the oration which he delivered, 1 <&c. ( = that particular oration 
which he delivered), e a oratio, quam habuit, Ac. 

(6) So, when a substantive is defined by a relative adverb, the 'a* or •*•' 
is to be translated by a pron. Thus : 
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(Bng.) There will be a day, when, Ac. 
{Lai.) There will be thai day, when, Ac. {quum). 
{Bng.) The day will come, when, Ac 

{Lai.) Thai day will come, when, Ac (guwm). [Comp. Caution 13.] 
B. Be very careful not to translate the English infinitive after a substantive or 
adjective, by the Lot. infinitive, unless you have authority for it. Al- 
ways consider what the relation is, in which the infinitive stands. Can 
l It be translated by a gerund in di ? by ad with the gerundive (a partici- 

ple in due) 1 by a relative clout, Ac. 7 
; Thus : A desire to pray, ss a desire of praying. 

A knife to cut my bread with, = (1) a knife for cutting my 
bread ; (2) a knife, with which I may cut my bread. 
Obs. The *for cutting my bread 9 will not in Latin depend on knife, 
J but on the verb : e. g. 1 borrowed a knife for cutting ray bread with, = 

*for the purpose of cutting my bread, I borrowed a knife.' 

6. Take care not to translate l assert* s % affirm,' by amerert, but by affirmare, 
co nfir mar t , dicere, docere, pronuntiare, Ac. ; or, if followed by a not ox 
other negative, negare. 

7. Take care not to translate ' honour * by honor or honos, when it means not 
1 an honour' (i. e. external mark of respect), but 'the inward principle 
of honour * (honeetas) ; or * integrity* ' trustworthiness * (Jtdes). 

8. From nemo, let me never see c but nullius and nullo : or (after nega- 
Neminis or nemine ; ( tires) cujusquam, quoquam, 

9. When a clause th&t follows another in English, is to precede it in Latin, it is 
often necessary to place in it a word from the preceding sentence. 

Thus : * Alexander was blamed | because he indulged in drinking.' 
* Because Alexander indulged in drinking, he was blamed.' 
(a) This is especially the case, when a pronoun in the second clause refers 
to a substantive in the first. 
10. From our having hardly any power of altering the order of words in a sen- 
tence, it is very difficult to give emphasis to an oblique case without 
placing it in a separate sentence with the verb to be. Thus: l I desire 
something* very much, (the 'something' being emphatic) would 
become : ( there is something, that I desire very much.' Hence 

I3r In a sentence beginning with ' it is * or * it was ' before ( that,' the 
• it is* or * it was * is omitted, and the sentence with ' that ' made a prin- 
cipal sentence. 
(Eng.) Jt is the manufacturers, that I complain of. 
(Lai.) 1 complain of the manufacturers.* 
(a) So in a sentence beginning with ' it is but 1 or f it was but, y and followed 
by ' that,' Ac. 

(Eng.) It was but very slowly that he recovered. 
{Lot.) He did not recover but ( = except, nut) very slowly. 

U. The boy has but a stupid head, 

Who always for a ' but ' puts sod 



* Instead of 'that,' which is here a relative, who or which may occur. *Bw 
the farmers of whom I complain.' 
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Or at: for other meanings 'but* has got : 

1 Only? ' earcep*,' 'at least? or • iMo' with 'not.' 

(1) ' Stay but one day ' = stay only one day {solum or wodo). 

(2) ' Do but stay ' = at least (or at all events) stay {saltern). 

(3) * Nobody 6u* Caesar ' = nobody except Caesar {nisi or preeter). 

(4) ( There is nobody but thinks 1 = there is nobody who does not think 
(gutn or qui nan). 

(5) * Not to doubt but or fa* that* ... a; non dubitare gutn, Ac. 

12. ( iVb ' before another adjective, as in ' a man of no great learning? must be 

translated by non, not nullus. 

13. ' The? when it relates to something that preceded, is often to be translated 

by a demonstrative pronoun. For instance, if it had been mentioned 
that a day had been fixed, if it were afterwards stated that ' the day ' ar- 
rived, it must be 'that day* in Latin. 

£jjr Hence, when ' the ' means a particular thing before-mentioned, 
it must be translated by a demonstrative pronoun. Or, in other words, 
when for 'the' we might substitute 'that? it must be translated by the 
demonstrative pronoun. [Compare Caution 4.]* 

14. * That? in a clause following a comparative with quam, or alius, malle, Ac, 

is not translated. 
(Eng.) I had rather support my country's cause than that of a private 

man. 
(Lot.) Patriot causam malo, quam jrrwati sustinere. 

15. Take care not to translate 'of by a gen., in the following constructions .*— 

(a) To deserve well of any body, bene merer! de aliquo. 

(0) To complain of any thing, queri de aliqua re. 

(c) To be made of any thing, factum esse ex aliquft re. 

(d) A book of mine, liber mens. 

(e) How many of us, three hundred of us, Ac. See Pr. Intr. Pt. 1. 174, 
175. 

16. Take care not to translate 'on* or 'upon* by super, in the following con- 

structions : — 

(1) To lavish, Ac. — upon any body, conferre — in aliquem. 

(2) To do any thing on his march, in itinera. 

(3) To sit on a throne, in solio seddre. 



(4) On this being known, 



Upon 



l ' I ( this being known/ obi. obs. 



(5) To write on a subject, scribere de (sometimes super) oUqud re. 

(6) On descrying the troops, ( the troops being descried, 1 obi. obs. 

17. Take care not to translate 'for' by pro, in the following constructions: — 
(1) For many reasons, multis de causis. 
For which reason, qua de causa. Cic. 
For a weighty reason, gravi de causa. Cic. 
The reasons/or which, . . . cause, propter quas, Ac. 



* I have inadvertently referred sometimes to this Caution instead of to Cau- 
tion 4. 
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For that ration, 06 earn cnuam. Cic 
For this reason, propter hoc 

(2) Good or useful for any purpose, utilis ad aliquld. 
Fit/or, aptus or idoneus ad aliquld : also dative. 

(3) For, = a cause, abL 

(4) For ss concerning, e. g. to battle/or any thing, cfe aliquft re. 

(5) My reason/or not doing this, coum nonfaciendce hujus rei. 

18. jiwum^rf, before the name of a nation, amongst whom a habit prevailed, ii 

usually apud (not inter) : sometimes ' in * with abl. 

19. When two substantives are governed by the same preposition, the preposition 

is repeated, unite* the two substantives are to form, as it were, one com- 
plex notion. Hence they are repeated whenever the two substantives 
are opposed to each other. Hence in 

(a) et—ct; nee— nee; . . . always repeat the preposition. 

(a) out— out; vel—vel \ 

after nisi, > generally : it is better, therefore, 

after 411am following a comparative, ) to repeat it.* 

Thus : et in beUo et in pace : nee in bello nee in pace : in nulld alia re 
nisi in virtute : in nulld olid re quam in virtute. 

20. Take care not to use apparere when ' appears * = ' seems ' (pidetur) : nor to 

use videri (but apparere) when appears = ( is manifest ;' or ' makes its 
appearance. 1 

21. A boy who is thoughtful is never perplext. 

By ' then*B* meaning ' at that time,* and ' therefore,* and 'next.* 

(a) Thsn, z= ' at that time,* turn tunc; = 'next, 1 deinde; = 'there" 
fore,* igitur, Ac. 

22. ' Men * is often used for ' soldiers, 1 milites. ' His men ' should be 'sui,* if 

there is any reference to their commander : if not, milites, ' the soldiers* 

23. ( Before * a town should be ad, not anfe. See I. 457. 

24. Choose often means, to ' wish,' to ' be pleased,* Ac, velle, not eUgere, Ac : 

e.g. 'if you had chosen to do this ' (si voluisses). 
26. In modern English there is often used for thither, and must be translated by 
the adverbs meaning ' to that place* (hue, iUuc, Ac.) 

26. c Crime* is not crimen (which is ' a charge,* ' an accusation*) but scelus,/ aci- 

nus, Ac. 

27. Take care not to translate after by post, in the following constructions : 

(1) To be reconciled after a quarrel, reconciliari in gratiam ex invmicitiis, Ac. 

(2) Immediately after the battle, confestim a pros Ho. 

28. Take care not to translate in by ' in,' in the following construction : 
(I) It is written in Greek authors, scriptum est apud Grcecos. 

29. In 'this is life,* let 'this* with 'life* agree: 

Hoc id, or illud, barbarous would be. 

30. ' Ought * is a word that requires care : for it is often translated by an im- 



* Sometimes a common preposition preceding the conjunction is not repeated 
with et — eti aut—aut; e. g. cum et nocturno etdiurnometu. 
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perfect or fot. indicative, where our idiom would lead us to use the 
present. 

(a) When a present duty, <&c, exists, but is not acted upon, the imperfect is 
often used, especially when it is a general duty. (Madvig. 308.) 

5jP Hence, when 'you ought' = 'you ought (but do not),' use debt- 
bam or oportebat. 

(6) When ought refers to what will be right or proper, when or after some- 
thing has taken place, use oportebit, debebq. 

(1) The ' after ' is often implied by an abl. absol., the participle being of the 
passive voice. 

31. Remember the care with which the Romans mark both the completion of 

every precedent action, and the futurity of every future action, 
(a) Remember that the Jut. perf. of direct becomes the pluperf. subj. in 
oblique narration. 

32. When one verb has 'indeed,' and the next 'but,' take care not to omit tho 

pronoun in Latin, if the nom. to the verb is a pronoun, 
(a) This pronoun should be followed by the quidem : if it is ego, write equv- 
dem for ego quidem* 

(Eng.) He did not indeed laugh, but he smiled. 

(Lot.) Non risit ill e quidem, Bed subrisit. 

33. When for 'so that' (introducing a consequence) you could put 'in such a 

manner, that, 1 take care not to use ut only, but ita — ut, placing the ita 
in the preceding sentence. 

34. Take care to use a distributive numeral instead of a cardinal one, with a 

plural noun used in a singular sense, as literal, castra, <&c. 
fjf But observe, uni and terni are used, not singuli or trini. 



* For equidem, though probably not compounded of ego quidem, is yet used 
where quidem with the personal pronoun would be used for the second or third 
person. 
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DIFFERENCES OF IDIOM, 

SfC. 



English. Latin. 

1 All- who or xchichy Ac. > Often : — all — as-many-as (omnes — 

All men — who. $ quotquot) : which is stronger ; = ail 

without exception. 
2. This was not done till afterwards. This was done afterwards at length 

(postca demum). 



C Nothing i* beautiful, but tohaL 



Tho*e things only are beautiful, Thot things at length (ea demum) 

( which. which. 

3. What do you mean by a wooden Quern tuintelligismurumligneum? 

wall? 

4. I am reproached with ignorance. Ignorance is objected (objicitur or ex 

probratur t which is stronger) to me. 
Pabticipial Substantias. 

5. [Nom.] Grieving. Dolere. 

Vour sparing the conquered is a It is a great thing, that 70a hare spared 
great thing. the conquered. 

[Magnum est, quod victis pepercisti.] 

6. [Ace] Grieving. Dolere. 

[Septccati mrimulant, quod doler* 
intertniserint.] 

7. Pbom, with part, subst. : — 

(1) To prevent any thing from being Prohibire — aliquid fieri* (rare), 
done. n efiat. 

quo minus fat. 

(2) Either from thinking, that, Ac. Sive co quod— exislimarent^&c 

(3) He did itfrom remembering. Ex eo quod memin%8set,&e. 

(4) Farfrom doing this, Ac. Tantum abest, ut hoc faciat, 

ut, Ac. 

(5) Not from despising — but be- Nan quod aspernaretur — Bed quod, Ac 
cause, Ac. 

8. By :— 

[The most usual way is the gerund 
in do; or partic. in dus (in 
agreement).] 



• Principally with the inf. pass. : ignta fieri in coatris prohibit (Css.): 
prohibuit migrari Veioe(lA\.). 
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English. Latin. 

By doing this. (Often) 'this being done,' (abl. aba.). 

9. In:— 

To be wrong in thinking) Ac. In hoc errare, quod putem, &c. 

10. Without: — 

(1) He did any thing without being Non rogatus. 
asked. 

(2) He went away without reading He went away, the letter not being read 
toe letter. (ep is to Id non lectft). 

(3) Many praise poets without under- Many praise poets, nor understand 
standing them. them (neque intelligunt). 

(4) He never praised him without He never praised him so that he did 
adding, &c. not add (ut non adjiceret). 

(B) Nor ever saw him without calling Nor ever saw him but she called him a 
trim a fratricide. fratricide (quin — c o mp ellaret). 

(6) I enjoy any thing indeed, but not I so enjoy any thing, that I perceive 
without perceiving, &c. [aliqua re ita potior, ut animadver- 

tam, &c] 

(7) I enjoy any thing without per- I so enjoy any thing, that I do not per- 
ceiving 1 , &c. ceive [aliqua re ita potior, ut non 

animadvertam, &c] 

11. To: — Generally ad, with part. In 

dus. See Obs. on Fob. 

12. Through : — By part, in dus, abl. 

of gerund; or by ex eo quod 
with subj. See Df. 7, From 

(2). 
♦12. Of:— The gerund in <£, or the 
part, in dus, in the gen., is the 
most usual form ; but these forms 
do not always serve. 

(1) ' Let nobody repent of haying Ne quern pamiteat aequi maluisss, 
preferred following,' Ac. <fc. 

(2) 'I do not despair of there Non dcspero fore aliquem, <fe. 
o e i n g some one,' Ac. 

(3) C I think he should repent of EgoiUi, quod cUsu&Bentcnti&d see s- 
naving given u p his opinion.' sisset,pamitendumcenseo. 

(4) ( They accused Socrates of cor- Socratem accusaruni, quod cor r urn- 
rupting,' Ac. peret,<fc. 

(5) ' Instead of.' Se*32. 

13. Fob.— 

(1) ' Pardon me for writ ing.' Jgnoscemihi, quod s crib am. 

(2) 'To revile, abuse a man for MaUdicere homini, curfecerit,4*c. 
naving done any thing. 1 

(3) 'Many reasons occurred to me Multa mihi veniebant in mentem, 
for thinking, 1 Ac quamobrem putarem, <f»e. 

(4) 'I thank you for compelling Oratias ago, quod me {hoc facers) 

me to do this. 1 coegisti. 

(5) 'You are greatly to blame for Magna tua est culpa, qui hoc feceris. 

naving done this. 1 

14. And not. Nor. 

And nobody, nothing, no where, Nor any thing, nor any body, nor any 
never, no. where, nor ever, nor any (nee quid- 

quam, quisquam, usquam, unquam, 
uUus (or quisquam). ^ 
And hardly any.* Nor scarcely any (neque uUusfere). 

* The exceptions are, (1) When the negative is to be emphatic, et semper me 
coluit et a shtdiis nostris non abhorret: (2) When et nan or ac non:=not 
rather or much more = ac non potkts (the potius being often expressed), si res 
verba postularet, ac non pro se ipso loquerewr. 
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TABLE OF DIFFERENCES OF IDIOM. 



Evoluh. 

15. Hardly any. 
Hardly any body. 

16. Your ) 

His > accomplishments. 
Their > 

17. Arrxm with the participial subst. 

ia mostly translated by the perf. 
participle. 



18. It ia kind in you to aak me, Ac. 



19. I shall accomplish tufa*, Ac. 



20. If they happen to do. Ac. 

21. It is ascribed, Ac. (of a general 

truth). 

22. And then Aristotle ! (i. e. is not he 

a case in point 7 Ac. in appeals 
introduced in an argument.) 

23. A. is right in aaying. 

24. From which. 

26. It seems likely [enough] that he 

will call, Ac. 
26. For— not, Ac. 



27. A strange fury. 



28. Must (of a necessary inference). 
See to what a condition the state 

must come. 
He must have made great progress. 
What progress he must have made 1 

29. To be on the point of being killed. 

To be on trie point to run. 

30. Ito, sic are often used where they 

• seem superfluous, e. g. 
(1) With verbs of hearing, learning, 
affirming, doubting, <f»c. — They are 
tnen generally followed by the in- 
fin. (if the verb would otherwise 
be so constructed), or with ut and 
the subj. 



(2) Also in adverbial sentences of 
equality : He thinks as he speaks. 
To do any thing as if; Ac. 
It is as is said. 

31. In the case of the Nervii. 

32. Participial substantive with 'in- 

stead of 1 



' Lathi. 

Prope nullus. 
Nemofere. 

Sometimes : ' the accomplishments, 
which are in you, him t them,' Ac. 

(Eng.) After having suffered (or suf- 
fering) this, I went, Ac. 

(Lat.) Having suffered this, I went, 
Ac. 

f (Eng.) After consuming the corn, he 
J went, Ac. 

] (Lat.) The corn being consumed, he 
[ went, Ac. 
You act kindly indeed, (in) that yon 

ask me. 
(fads amice tu quidem, quod me rogas, 

Ac.) 
(Often) I shall accomplish that (hoc or 

Ulna), quod, Ac. : i. e. the dem. pron. 

is often inserted. 
If perchance they do, Ac. (si forte). 
It is wont (solet) to be ascribed. 

(Often: not always.) 
What Aristotle 1 
Quid Aristoteles ? 

A. rightly says (rede). 

Often ' whence .-' unde. 

He seems about-to-call (videtur voca- 
turus). 

Neque enim : but non enim is not un- 
common even in Cic. ; and is to be 
preferred, when there is any anti- 
thesis : i. e. when followed by a ' but' 

A certain strange fury (quidam after the 
adj. — this addition of quidam to an 
adj. is very common). 

Cic. often translates this by putare. 

Vide quern %n locum rempublicam pot- 
turam putetis. 

Putandus est multum profecisse. 

Quos progressus eum putamus fecisse ! 

In eo esse ut interficeretur ; or with 
part in rus with jam. 

Jam cursurum esse. 

Examples. — 1. Sic a majoribus suisac- 
ceperant, tanta esse beneficia, Ac. 
C. — 2. Quum sibi ita persuasisset 
ipse, meas — literas, &c.(wiihinjin.) 
C. — 3. Se ita a patribus didicisse, ut 
magis virtute quam dolo contend- 

erent. Cass.— 4. Ita Helvetios 

institutos esse, ut consuerint, Ac. 

Cces.—Z. Ita enim definit, ut pertur* 
batio sit. 

Ita sentit ut loquitur. 
Ita facere aliquid — tanquam. 
Est ita ut dicitur. 
In Nervii*. 
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English. 
(1) Instead of reading, Ac. 



(2) Why do you laugh instead of 
crying? 
33. Participial subst. with ■ far from.* 

(1) Far from doing this, he does that, 

Ac. 

(2) To be far from doing any thing. 

(3) To be not far from doing, Ac. 



34. (1) A, 6, C, and such, Ac. ) 



(2) A, B, C, and the rest. ) 

— others. J 

35. Despairing. 



similar, Ac. 
the res 
others. 



36. Not very ancient. 



37. The most wretched of all states. 

38. The very celebrated Cicero. 



Latin. 

Quumpossit, or quum deb eat U- 

fere, Ac, according as the thing not 
one was a duly omitted, or merely 
a thing that might have been done. 
Cur rides ac non pot ins lacrima- 
risl 

(1) Tantum abest ut — ut (with subj.) — 
or, if the verb has a. 'not' with it, 
tantum abest ut — ut ne — quidem, Ac. 

(2) Longe abesae ut, Ac. (e. g. ille lon- 
gissime oberit, ut credat, Ac.) 

(3) Paulum, haud or non muUum, or 
hand procul abesae, ut, Ac. 

Obs. The abesae is to be used im- 
personally. 

A, B, G, such. 

■ similar. 

A, B, C, the rest. 

A, B, C, others. 

Since he despairs. ) Consider which 

Since he despaired. > form should be 

(Quum with subj.) 3 used. 

Not so ancient, non ita antiquus : but 
non valde, non admodum, are not bar* 
barous, as some teach. 

The most wretched state of all, 

( Cicero, a very celebrated man. 

( Cicero, vir darissimus. 



H 



MEMORIAL LINES. 



1. Contingit use of things we like, 
But accidit when evils strike. 

3. For crfnie let crtmen never come, 
Bat soda*, Jbcinu« ) Jfag r if turn. 

4. When the word l nun* means 'soldiers,' these 
Should rendered be by milites. 

5. The boy has but a stupid head, 
Who always for a 'but* puts sed 

Or at : for other meanings ' but ' has got ; 
• Only? % except? * at lea**,' and ■ who ' with * not/ 

(See Caution 11.) 

6. A boy who is thoughtful is never perplext 

By lAen's meaning ' at that time ' and ' therefore ' and ' next. 9 

(See Caution 2L) 

7. In 'this is life' let 'thi*' with 'life* agree; 
Hoe, id or Mud barbarous would be. 

8. In • 90 many apiece ' leave apiece quite alone ; 
But of numerals use a distributive one. 

0. After these impersonate ut 
Or ne will be correctly put t 
Contingit, evenit, or accidit, 
With restat, reliquum est andjtf.* 

10. Let ' that ' translated be by quo, 
When with comparatives it does go. 

11. Vereor ne t I fear he will; 
Vereor ut, I fear he won't : 
Turn/u*. by subjunctive present 
After/ear : forget it don't. 

12. By ut translate infinitive 

With ask, command, advise, and strive.* 
But never be this rule forgot : 
Put ne for ut when there's a not. 



» So after sequitur sometimes. 

b Under ask are included beg, pray, beseech, <&c. ; under command, charge, 
direct, Ac. ; under advisb, exhort, admonish, persuade, impel, induce, 6c 



VERSUS MEMORIALES. 



1. Sumimus usuri, capimusque ut possideamus ; * 
Prendunturque manu volumus quaecunque tenere. 

2. Qui qucerit reperit, non quasita iNVENiuNTUR.b 

3. Navis, equus, currusque vehunt; portabit asellus 
Pondera, PORTABUNTque humeri : leviora fehuntur. 
Lseva gerit clipeum, vestesque geruxtur et arma. 

4. Tu succende rogum ; taedas accende facesque. 

5. VUia dkspicimus : contemne pericula, miles; 
Spehne voluptates,faedasque libidinis escas. c 

6. Pars orjb est litus : retinentur flumina ripis. 

7. Clausa aut tecta aperi : patefit quod res tat apertumA 

8. Rarius interdum quam nonnunquam esse memento. 

9. Olim pr&teritum spectatque futurum* 

10. Bis terque augebit, minuet bis terve notatum. 

11. Mens jegra est, corpusque mgrvm : decorpore solo 
jEgrotum dicas : nunt animalia tantum. 
Morbida, non homines : haec tu discrimina serves. 

12. De 8patio nusquam dicas, de tempore nunquam. 

' 13. Plebs sciscit, jubet at populus, censetque senatus. 

14. Nemo ablativum nee habet, nee habet genitivum < ^/?Zo ltt *' 

15. Particular si, ccquid, nisi, ne num forte sequatur.f 



• But capere arma occurs as well as sumere arma. 

b This is true of reperire, but invenire is the general term for l finding? eyen 
after search or examination. 

• e Despicere relates to what we might value or respect : contemners to what 
we might fear or think important : spernere to what we might accept, or to ob- 
jects that we might pursue. 

d Hence aperire os (never patefacere) : oculos aperire or patefacere: 
portas (fores, ostium) aperire or patefacere ; viam ap erire, (for one occasion), 
patefacere (to throw it open). Aperire is also ' to make a thing visible.* Patefa- 
cere often implies the permanent removal of obstacles. 

e Hence olim = formerly ', informer days once upon a time, and hereafter. 

t That is, perhaps or perchance must never he forte (but fortasse with indie.) 
except after the particles si, <&c. The real meaning of forte is ' by accident,' 'by 
chance? and it does not lose this meaning after si, Ac. : this is also the original 
meaning of perchance, perhaps, 

u 



814 VERSUS MEMOR1AXES. 

16. Dtt -Jfcto, 'fie tor, -facto Bed dat tibi -fioJt 

17. Quicquld habet pennas ' volucbis * complectitur : ales 
Magna avis est : obcen praedicit voce futura. 

18. Ne potiua quam non post dum, modo, dummodo dicas. 

19. Et morbum et morbi spectat medicamina sano : 
JEgroiMfc msdeob spectat medicumque peritum. 

20. • Atque igitur' pravum est ' igiturque .•*— { ideoqjte ' Latinum est> 

21. c Major ad hue* Romas dicebat serior etas : 

Cum Cicerone i etiam % sed tu, et cum Caesare dtcas.i 

22. Fbbtinabb notes nimium : pbopebabe virorum est 
Optatam quicunque volunt contingere metam. 

23. Rectius in navem quam nave import ere dicas: 
Diccre sed naci, scribas si Carolina, fas est J 

24. Quod cernia pbocul esse potest : quae longius absunt 
Huinanum erTugient rerum discrimina visuni.k 

25. ' Non—pariter * vites : • non — eeque * dicere fas est. 

26. Nee (neque) *vero* habeat post se : non accipit outtm. 

27. Particular ut, ne recte neu, neve sequuntur.i 

28. Eiimo que mala sunt ; adimo bona; demere possum 
Quidlibcl : — heec teneas jus to discrimine verba. 



( That is, the compounds of f ado that retain the a, have jw in the passive. 
Conficio has conficior, according to the rule here given : but also sometimes 
eonjuri. 

* That is, never use igitur when ' consequently * or ( therefore ' follows * and , J 
but ideo : — et ideo, atque ideo, or ideoque, 

i That is, ctiam is the classical word for l still* or ( yet* with comparatives: 
not adhuc. 

J MUUes in navem imponere, Caes. Liv. : nave. Suet. — carinas, Ov. 

k Proculy far off but within sight; longe, so far off as to be out of sight. 

I But nee* neque are sometimes found : e. g. Liv. 24, 3. 



VOCABULARY 



s 



aby 

athg 

ci i 

qa 

cs 

qd 

qo 



anybody 

anything 

alicui 

aliqua 

alicujus 

aliquid 

aliquo 



qm = aliquera 
qrm = aliquorum 
qs = aliquos 

* means that the phrase is not found 
in the classics* though probably 
correct. 



Abuse, v. (qa re perverse uti or abuti ; 
or immodice, intemperanter, inso- 
lenter abuti, when the a. lies in ex- 
cess : e. g. to a. = trespass on a 
man's indulgence or patience, in- 
dulgentia, patientia cs immodice 
abuti). * To a. a person = rail at 
(conviciis qm consectari or inces- 
sere). To load or cover a man 
with a., to heap every kind of a. on 
a man (omnibus maledictis qm 
vexare ; omnia maledicta in qm 
oonferre). To fling a. at a man 
(maledicta in qm conjicere). To 
overwhelm aby with a. (qm contu- 
meliis operire atque opprimere). 

Abuse (usus or abusus perversus). 
An a. = a bad custom (mos pra- 
vus). To remove abuses (mores 
pravos abolere). 

Access, To have a. to athg (habere 
aditum ad qd) : to aby (ci ad qm 
aditus patet). He is easy of a. 
(aditus ad eum est facilis). He is 
easy of a. to private individuals 
(faciles aditus sunt ad eum privato- 
rum). He is difficult of a. (aditus 
ad eum sunt difficiliores). Au a. 
of fever (accessio febris). I grant 
a. to me to everybody (omnibus 
conveniendi mei potestatem facio). 

Accessible (facitis accessu : of places). 
Ha is a. to flatterers, or flattery 



(qm or facilem aditum ad auras 
ejus adulatores habent.) 

Acclamations. To receive athg with 
a.'s (plausu et clamore prosequi 
qd). 

Account (ratio). To look through an 
a. (rationem cognoscere, inspicere). 
To go through a man's accounts ; 
to examine them carefully (cs ra- 
tiones excuiere, dispungere). The 
debtor and creditor a.'s balance 
(par est ratio e. g, acceptorum et 
datorum, accepti et expensi). To 
state and balance a.'s (rationes con- 
ficere et consolidare). To compare 
a.'s (rationes conferre). To bring 
a sum of money to a. (pecuniam in 
rationem indue ere). To demand 
an a. from aby (rationem ab qo re- 
petere). To render an a. (rationem 
reddere with gen. of thing). To 
call upon a man to give an a. of 
his life (ab qo vita? rationem re- 
poscere). 

Acquit. To be unanimously acquit- 
ted (omnibus sentontiis absolvi). 

Advantage ; Benefit To gain, de- 
rive a. or b. from athg (ntilitatem or 
fructum ex qu, re capere or perci- 
pere). It is to my a. (est e re mea, 
or est in rem meam). 

Advice. To give a. (ci consilram 
dare). To ask a. of aby (petere 
consilium ab qo). To follow aby's 
a. (sequi cs consilium: cs consilio 
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uti t). To do athg by aby*s a. (qd 
facere de or ex cs oonsUio). 

Advocate (advocator one who assist- 
ed with his advice ; patronas, one 
who pleaded the cause). To em- 
ploy or engage an a. (adoptare sibi 
patronum or defensorem, if the per- 
son is accused : deferre cansam ad 
patronuin). 

Affluence. To live Id a. (in omninm 
rerum abundantia vivere. Circum- 
fluere omnibus copiis atque in om- 
nium rerum abundantia vivere. C. 
Am. 15). 

Affront. To pat an a. on aby (con- 
tumeliam ci imponere). To look 
upou athg as an a. (qd in or ad 
contumeliam accipere). 

Alms. To beg for a. from aby {sti- 
pem emendicare ab qo). To live by 
a. (alieua misericordia vivere). To 
give a. (stipem sparger©, largiri). 

Ambition. To be ambitious; to be 
led by a. (gloria duci, ambitione 
teneri). From a. or ambitious mo- 
tives (gloria ductus). To be fired 
with a. (ambitione accensum esse). 

Answer. To receive an a. (respon- 
sum ferre, auferre). I received for 
a. (responsum est). To a. (if by 
letter, rescribere). To return no 
a. (nullum responsum dare). To a. 
not a word (nullum verbum re- 
spondere). 

Appetite. To have a good a. (liben- 
ter cibum sumer©, of an invalid: 
libenter oaenare). To have no a. 
(* cibum fastidire). To give a man 
an a. ; produce an a. (appetentiam 
cibi facere, prostare, invitare). To 
get an a. by walking (opsonare am- 
bulando famem). 

Arrival To be impatient for — or look; 
forward with impatience to aby's a. 
(ca adveutum non mediocriter cap- 
tare). 

Audience. To grant aby an a. 
(admittere qm). To have an a. 
(admitti; aditum ad qm habere). 
Before a numerous a. (frequentibus 
auditoribus ; magna audientium ce- 
lebritate). 



t Alto ca consilio obtemperare. 



B. 



Baggage (sarclnte, baggage of indi- 
vidual soldiers; impedimenta, of 
the army generally). To take the 
b. (impedimenta capere: impedi- 
ments potiri). To strip the enemy 
of all their h. (omnibus impedimen- 
tis hostes exuere). To lose one's 
b. (impedimenta amittere: impedi- 
mentis exui). To fight whilst en- 
cumbered with one's b. (sub onere 
conrligere). To attack the enemy 
whilst they are encumbered with 
their baggage, before they have 
disencumbered themselves of their 
b. (hostes sub sarcinis adoriri). To 
hide their b. in the wood (impedi- 
menta in silvas abdere). To plun- 
der the b. (impedimenta diripere.) 

Banish, Banishment. To banish ; to 
drive into banishment (exsilio sin- 
cere, in exsilium ejicere, pellere, 
expellere, agere, ex urbe or civitate 
pellere, expellere, ejicere. ex urbe 
exturbare. de civitate ejicere. In 
Roman law ci aqua et igni inter- 
dicere, to compel a man to go into 
b. by forbidding aby to give him 
fire or water: he kept the rank 
of a Roman citizen, but lost all 
its privileges and honors; rele- 
gare, to send him to a fixed place, 
but without loss of rank or goods; 
deportare, to banish him for life to 
some desert spot, with loss of rank 
and property : this kind of b. be- 
longed to the times of the C&sars). 
To banish aby for ten years (rele- 
gare in decern annos). To b. aby 
to an island for life (deportare in 
insulam). To b. from the society 
of men (relegare ab hominibus). 
To recall from b. (revocare de or 
ab exsilio, reducer© de exsilio, in 
patriam revocare or restituere). — 
To return from b. (exsilio redire). 

Battle. A b. by land (prcelium ter- 
restre) ; by sea (proelium navale ; 
pugna navalis). A long and severe 
b. was fought (pugnatum est diu 
atque acriter). To draw an army 
out in b. array: to offer b. (exer- 
citum in aciem educere). To be- 
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gin the b. ; to join b. (proelium com- 
mitteret). To fight a b. (proelium 
or pugnam facere or edere). To 
renew the b. (i. e. after an inter- 
val: pugnam repetere). To re- 
store the b. ; to restore the fortune 
of the day (pugnam novam inte- 
grare, proelium redintegrare or reno- 
vare : generally of fresh troops 
arriving). To renew the b. the 
next day (postero die pugnam ite- 
rare). To win the b. (proelio or 
pugna superiorem discedere ; victo- 
rem proelio excedere). To win a b. 
(sec undo Marte pugnare : rem pros- 
pere gerere). To lose the b. (pug- 
na inferiorem discedere: proelio 
viuci or superari). To lose a b. 
(ad verso Marte pugnare : rem male 
gerere). To offer aby b. (ci pug- 
uandi potestatem facere). To fight 
a pitched b. (dimicare). 

Benefit. See Advantage. 

Blame. I am to b. (me a culpa est). 
Nobody is to b. but myself (culpa 
inea propria est). To lay or throw 
the b. on aby (culpam or causam 
in qm conferre, transferre : the lat- 
ter of removing it from one's self 
vertere). One throws the b. on an- 
other (causam alter in akerum con- 
fert). To be to b. (in noxa esse or 
teneri ; in culpa esse). 

Blood. To stauch b. (sauguinem 
sistere, supprimere, cohibere). To 
thirst for b. (sanguiuem sitire). To 
cost aby much b. (multo sanguine 
ci stare). To shed one's b. for one's 
country (sanguinem pro patria pro- 
fundere ; sanguinem suum patriae 
largiri). To be connected with aby 
by the ties of b. : to be related to ' 
aby (sanguine cum qo conjunct um 
esse : sanguine attingere qm). To 
do athg in cold b. (cousulto et cogi- 
tatum facere qd). To shed b. (cee- 
dem or sanguinem facere : commit 
murder). My own flesh and b. 
(i. e. children: viscera mea or 
nostra). To take some b. from aby, 
to bleed aby (ci sanguinem mit- 
tere). 



t Or manum conserere. 



Body. The body is worn out, e. g 

with labors, diseases (conficitur). 
Bury, Buried, Burial, See Funeral, 

C. 

Calamity, Affliction, Misfortune, 
Misery. C. visits aby (affligit qm 
calamitas). To contrive aby's mis- 
ery or c. (calamitatem ci machi- 
nal*)). To fall into a. (in calamita- 
tem incidere). Misfortune happens 
(accidit calamitas). To be in afflic- 
tion or misery (in malis esse or ja- 
cere ; malis urgeri : in miseria esse 
or versari). To be the cause of a 
man's misery or misfortune (cala- 
mitatem ci afferre, inferre, impor- 
tare). To alleviate aby's a. (cs 
calamitatem levare). To ward off 
a. from aby (qm prohibere calami- 
tate, or a calamitate defendere). 
To pine away in a. or misery (in 
calamitate tabescere). To be born 
to misery (miseriis ferendis natum 
esse). To suffer a misfortune, un- 
dergo a. (calamitatem capere, ac- 
cipere, subire). To bear a misfor- 
tune (calamitatem ferre, tolerare). 
To be cast down by misfortune 
(calamitati or ad calamitatem ani- 
mum submitteret). 

Circumstances. According to c.'s 
(pro re. pro re nata — ex or pro 
tempore). Trifling c. (parv© res, 
parva momenta : the latter of points 
on which athg turns). C.'s of the 
time (tempora {pi.) : temporum ra- 
tio: temporum vincula. C. Fam. 
x. 6). 

Cloud. The heavens are covered with 
c.'s (coelum nubibus obducitur). 

Cold. To be able to endure c. (algo- 
ris, frigoris patientem esse). To be 
benumbed with c. (gelu torpere). 

Copy, see Example. 

Corn ; Provisions. Corn is rising or 
getting up (annona carior fit ; in- 
gravescit, incenditur) : is falling 
(laxat or levaturt). To keep back 



t Brut, in Cic. Ep. 11, 3, 3. Liv. 23, 25. 

% Hence, to lower the price of c, anno- 
nam levare or laxare ; to raise it, keep 
or force it up, incendere— also excande- 
facere, flagellars 
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their e. (annonam or frumentnm 
comprimere). To be straitened for 
provisions : to be in want of c. (re 
frnmentaria laborare). Provisions 
are acarce (annona laboratur). To 
get in a better supply of c, to 
remedy their deficient supply of c 
(rei frumentartsi mederi : rem fru- 
mentariam expedire). To order 
the states to bring; in so much c 
(iromentnm imperare civitatibns). 
Dearness, cheapness of p. (annons 
• caritas, vUitaa). 



D. 



Danger, Endanger, Peril To un- 
dergo d. (periculum obire, adire, 
subire, suscipere). To expose one's 
self to d. (in periculum se oflerre, se 
inferre, in discrimen se conferre, 
inferre, or objiceret). To peril one's 
life for aby (inferre se in periculum 
capitis atque vita? discrimen pro'cs 
salute). To bring aby into d. : to 
endauger (qm in periculum or dis- 
crimen adducere,deducere, vocare) : 
into great or extreme d. (multum 
periculi ci inferre : magnum, sum- 
mum, maximum in periculum qm 
adducere). To bring the state into 
extreme d. (rempublicam in proo- 
ceps dare). To seek or endeavor 
to bring aby into d. (periculum ci 
intendere or moliri). To be in d. 
(in periculo esse or versari, in dubio 
esse— of life). To be in extreme 
d. of things (in maximum pericu- 
lum et extremum peene discrimeu 
adductum esse — of things : in pne- 
cipiti esse ; in extremo situm esse). 
To share cVs (pericula communi- 
care). D.'s threaten aby: or aby 
is threatened with d. (instant ci 
pericula: from aby, ab qo). At 
my own risk (meo periculo). To 
ward off d. from aby (periculum ab 
qo prohibere ; propulsare). There 
is d. that (periculum est ne). At 
his own risk and expense (sumptu 
periculoque suo). To fall into d. 
(in periculum venire, incidere). 



f Not se periculo exponere-. 



Athg is endangered (qd in 
men venit). 

Darkness; Dark: Obscurity, Ob- 
scure. To make athg 1 dark (ci rei 
tenebras obdacere ; or obscuritatem 
et tenebras offundere). To be or 
remain in darkness; to be vested 
in obscurity (in tenebris latere ; ob- 
scuritate involutum latere). To be 
buried in impenetrable darkness 
(crasna occultatum et circumfusum 
tenebris latere). Born of an ob- 
scure family; of obscnre origin 
(obscuro loco natus, obscuris ortus 
majoribus). To explain what is 
obscure (res obscuras explanare: 
res involutas explicare). 

Death, Die. To die a violent d. 
(violent* morte perire). To die by 
his own hands: commit suicide 
(sua se manu interficere: mortem 
sibi consciscere, or inferre). To 
meet d. with resignation (eequo 
animo mortem oppetere: fidenti 
animo ad mortem gradi). To seek 
or court d. (mortem expetere). To 
meet an honorable d. (honest© 
occumbere). To punish with d. 
(morte multare ; supplicio afficere). 
The punishment is d. (ci rei sup- 
plicium constitutum est). To con- 
demn to d. (capitis or capite dam- 
nare, condemnare). To die of 
athg (ex qa re mori). To starve 
himself to d. (per inediam a vitfl. 
discedere). To die of laughter, or 
burst with 1. (risu poene emori, Ter. 
risu pane cornier©. C.) To read 
one's self to d. (in studiis mori). 

Desire : Longing : Regret. To les- 
sen the regret that athg causes 
(lenire desiderium quod qs ex qa re 
capit). To renew regret, or long- 
ing (desiderium refricare). To pine 
away with a longing d. (desiderio 
confici or tabescere). To excite or 
kindle the d. (cupiditatem incen- 
dere). 

Disease, III, Bad Health, Relapse, 
Poorly, Disorder, Sickness, Sick. 
To fall ill (morbo affici, tentari, 
corripi). To catch a d., to fall ill 
of a disorder (morbum nancisci ; in 
morbum cadere, incidere). To fall 
into bad health (in adversarn vale- 
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tudinem incidere). To be danger- 
ously ill (in periculosura morbum 
implicari). To be severely ill 
(gravi or graviore morbo implicari). 
To have bad health (infirma atque 
aegra valetudine esse). To be poor- 
ly (leviter segrotare, minus belle 
vale re). To have a disease in his 
feet, reins, &c. (ex pedibus, reni- 
bus laborare ; pedibus eegrum esse). 
To have or suffer from a disease 
that must end fatally (segrotare 
mortifere; mortifero morbo affec- 
tum esse, urgeri ; novissima vale- 
tudine conflictari). To be sick or 
diseased in mind (ab animo sgrum 
esse). To recover from a sickness 
(ex morbo convalescere). To die 
of disease (morbo mori, a morbo 
perire ; in morbum implicitum mori 
or disced ere). To recover one's 
strength after a disease (ex morbo 
recreari; vires recolligere). To 
have a relapse (in morbum recldere : 
de integro in morbum incidere). 
To be afflicted with a d. (morbo 
affici ; affligi, afflictari, tentari). 
To treat a disease ; or use a treat- 
ment, employ a method of cure to 
ad. (morbo curationem adhibere: 
to a person, curationem adhibere 
ad qm). To apply, use, or employ 
remedies agst d.'s (morbis remedia 
adhibere : fig. morbis animi). 

E. 

Endanger, see Danger. 

Error, Mistake. To cause a m. 
(errorem gignere, creare). To be 
in e. : labor under a m. (in errore 
esse or versari). To see one's m. 
(erratum suum agnoscere). To lead 
aby into e. (qm in errorem inducere 
or conjicere). To remove aby's m. 
(errorem ci eripere, extorqnere). 
From a mistaken notion (errore 
captus). 

Example, Instance, Warning, Copy. 
To produce an e. (exemplum sup- 
ponere, proponere). To have an e. 
for imitation in one's own family 
(domesticum habere exemplum ad 
imitandum). To propose aby an e. 
for imitation (proponere ci exem- 



plum ad imitandum). To set a 
badt e. to others (mali esse exem- 
pli). To follow aby's e. (sequi cs 
exemplum or auctoritatem). To 
take w. by aby ; to take e. by aby 
(capere sibi exemplum de qo ; ex 
quo sumere sibi exemplum). To 
set up in any person a pernicious e. 
(prodere in qo perniciosum exem- 
plum). To form or fashion one's 
self after aby's e. (se formare in 
mores cs). To set an e. of severity 
(exemplum severitatis edero). For 
example, as an instance (exempli 
causa). To send a copy of my 
letter to aby (literarum exemplum 
ci or ad qm mittere). To set an e. 
(exemplum prsebere, prodere). 

Excuse, Plea. To admit of an e. 
(excusationem habere or qd excu- 
sationis). To admit of some e. (ha- 
bere qd excusationis). My igno- 
rance may be pleaded in e. : I may 
be excused on the ground of igno- 
rance (est mihi excusatio inscientiee). 
To plead bad health in e. (excusare 
morbum or valetudinem). To de- 
fend one's self from any charge by 
pleading or urging athg ; or, on 
the plea of athg (qd cs rei excusa- 
tione defendere). To accept an e. 
(excusationem or satisfactionem ac- 
cipere). To reject or not accept 
an e. (excusationem non accipere 
or probare). To e. one's self to 
aby's satisfaction (satisfacere ci). 
The plea of necessity is a valid or 
complete excuse for aby (necessita- 
tis excusatio qm facile defendit). 

Expectation ; Expect. To lead men 
to e. athg (facere exspectationem 
cs rei). To cause or raise in aby 
an eager e. of athg, to make aby 
eagerly expect athg (magnam ex- 
spectationem cs rei ci movere,t 
commovcre, dare, afferre : qm in ex- 
spectationem adducere). To raise 
an e. (exspectationem concitare). 
A person satisfies or comes up to 
men's e.'s (opinioni hominum re- 



t Pessimi for very bad. 
t Also de : quantum tu mihi moves ex- 
spectationem de sermone Bibuli. 
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spondet ; omnium existimationi sa- 
tisfacit: surpasses them, superat: 
disappoints them, fall it). To sur- 
pass e. (exspectationem vincere). 

F. 

Fate, All will suffer the same f. 
(omnes euudem fortune exitum 
laturi sunt). To submit calmly to 
ray f., whatever it may be (quem- 
cumque castun fortuna iovexerit, 
quiete ferre). To be prepared for 
my f., whatever it may be (ad 
omncm eventum paratum esse). 
If you are fated to — (si tibi fatum 
est, with infin.) The blows or 
storms of f. (fulmina fortune). 
Miserable, unhappy f. (fortuna ma- 
la, afflict a, misera). Happy, pros- 
perous f. (fortuua prospera, secun- 
da, floreus). 

Favorite. My f. Dicearchus (deli- 
cie mee, Dicearchus). That f. 
Panetius of yours (Panetius ille 
tuus). 

Favor. To be in aby's f. (in gratia 
cs or cum qot esse, gratiosum esse 
ci or apud qna). To be in high f. 
with aby (cs gratia florere). To 
obtain aby's f. (se in gratiam ponere 
apud qm ; gratiam cs sibi colligere 
or couciliare). To court aby's f. 
(gratiam cs aucupari). To forfeit 
aby's f. by abusing it (gratiam cs 
effundere). To restore aby to an- 
other's f., to reconcile aby to an- 
other (qm cum qo in gratiam redu- 
cere, reconciliare, restituere). To 
receive or take again into f. (in 
gratiam recipere). To lose aby's f. 
(gratiam cs amittere. gratia cs ex- 
cidere). To recover aby's f. (cs 
gratiam recuperare). To give a 
verdict in aby's f. (secundum qm 
judicare or litem dare). To bring 
a man into great f. with aby (qm 
apud qm magna in gratia ponere). 
To ask as a f. (beneficii gratieque 
loco petero, ut, &c.) : to grant as a 
f. (beneficii gratieque causa couce- 
dere). 

Fingers. See Hand. 

t With everybody (apud omnes). J 



Flight, fly, flee, Escape, Rout. To 
betake one's self to f. (in fugam se 
couferre, dare, or conjicere). To 
put to t (in fugam dare, vertere, 
convertere, conjicere). To rout 
(profligare). To cut off aby's f. 
(fugam ci claudere or intercludere). 
To seek for safety by f. (fuga salu- 
tem petere). To save one's self or 
escape by f. (ex fuga evadere, fuga 
se eripere). There is no other 
escape fm this thing (alia fuga 
hujus rei non est). To fly in com- 
plete disorder to their canip (fuga 
effusa castra petere). To fly any- 
where (fuga locum petere: confu- 
gere or fugam capessere qo). To 
fly away secretly, to abscond (fuga 
se subtrahere : clam se subducere). 

Funeral, Burial, Bury. To honor 
aby with a splendid f. (amplo, ap- 
paratissirao, &c. fuoere efferre). 
To bury aby with military honors 
(militari houesto funere humare). 
To bury aby alive (qm vivum ae- 
fodere). To be buried alive (vivum 
terra obrui). To be deprived of 
burial (sepulchre carfire). To be 
buried in oblivion (oblivione obrui, 
obrutum esse) : in the waves (undis 
obrui or hauriri). 

G. 

Gain, Profits. To make g. of aby 
(questum facere in qo) : of athg 
(lucrum facere ex qa re). To ob- 
tain immense profits (magnos ques- 
tus predasque facere). To turn 
athg to profit (questui habere qd). 
To count athg g. (in lucro qd po- 
nere : putare esse de lucro. depu- 
tare esse in lucro). 

Glory, Renown. To gain g., renown, 
credit, &c (laudem sibi parere or 
colligere, gloriam querere, conse- 
qui, adipisci). To have an eye to 
g. in every thing, or make glory 
his first object (omnia ad gloriam 
revocare). To cover a man with 
immortal glory (immortali gloria 
qm afficore, sempiterne glorie qm 
commendare). 

Graft. To g. a treo (arborem inse- 
rere. surculum arbori inserere). To 
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g. a good pear on a wild stock 
(pirum bonam in pirum silvaticam 
inserere). 
Chrafting, insitio. 

H. 

Hand, Traditional, Fingers, Art. 
To have a work, = book, in h. 
(opus in manibus habere). To 
take in one's h.'s (in manus sumere 
qd). To hold athg in one's h. 
(manu tenere qd). To have aby 
at h. i. e. to help one (habere sibi 
qm ad manum). The question 
which is now under discussion 
(questio qua? nunc in manibus est). 
To be placed in our own h.'s, to be 
in our power (esse in nostra manu). 
To give in : to drop my hands, i. e. 
in confession of defeat (dare ma- 
nus). Traditional (per manus tra- 
ditust). To wrest athg out of aby's 
h.*8 (extorquere qd ci de manibus). 
To let the lucky opportunity slip 
through one's fingers (fortunam ex 
manibus dimittere). Athg slips 
through one's fingers (fugit, elabi- 
tur, or excldit qd e manibus : also 
elabitur de manibus). Not to stir 
or move a finger for athg (cs rei 
causa manum nou vert ere). A city 
strongly fortified by art (urbs manu 
munitissima). To lay h.'s on aby 
(manum, manus afferre, iuferre, in- 
jicere ci). Not to lay h.'s on aby, to 
keep your h.'s off aby (manus ab- 
stinere a qo). The matter is en- 
tirely in your h.'st (hujus rei potes- 
tas ornuis in vobis sita est). To die 
by one's own h.'s (see Death). 

Health (valetudo : if by itself, it is 
mostly equivalent to good h., which 
is bona, prospera, firm a valetudo). 
To take care, or some care, of 
one's h. (valetudini parcere; vale- 
tudinem curare: valetudini tribu- 
ere qd). To take great care of 
your h. (valetudini tu© servire). 
For your h.'s sake (corporis tuendi 
causa). To neglect, or take no 



t E. g. religiones (teligiou* obserwmcet) 
\hst manus traditse. 

t So, to be placed in your hands, in vestrft 
manu situm ease. 

14* 



care of, one's h. (valetudinem neg- 
lige re : valetudini parum parcere). 
To drink aby's good h. (salutem ci 
propinare, Plaut. *amicum nomi- 
natim vocare in bibendo). ' Bad h. 
(adversa, 83gra, in firm a valetudo). 
Your weak h. or weak state of h. 
(ista imbecillitas vaJetudinis tu©). 
[Obs. after cu ratio, excusatio, ex- 
cusare, &c. valetudo = bad health, 
just as in, " to excuse himself on 
the ground of his health" "his 
health will not suffer him, &c." 
it is implied that bad health is 
meant] To enjoy good h. (bona 
valetudine uti: excellent, optima). 
To be in an indifferent state of h. 
(valetudine minus commoda uti). 
To injure one's h. by the neglect 
of one's usual exercise (valetudinem 
intermissis exercitationibus amit- 
tere). I am recovering my h. 
(melior fio valetudine). H. is re- 
established (confirmatur). To be 
in good h. (rccte valere) : in better 
health (melius valere). To enjoy 
good h. (prosperitate valetudinis uti). 

Helm, Steer. To take the h. (ad 
gubernaculum accedere). To sit 
at the h. (sedere in puppi clavum- 
que tenere. C.fig. of a statesman). 
To sit at the h. of the state (ad gu- 
bernacula reipublic© sedere). To 
steer the vessel, the state (gu- 
bernacula reipublicee tenere). To 
seize the h. of the state (guberna- 
cula reipublicee prendere). To 
drive or cast aby from the h. of the 
state (qm a gubernaculis reipubii- 
c© repellere or dejicere). To with- 
draw from or quit the helm (a gu- 
bernaculis recedere). 

Honor. To be held in h. (esse in 
honore: of per sons > and things). 
To hold in h. (in honore habere). 
To bestow h.'s on aby for athg 
(honores ci habere pro qa re : ho- 
nores dare or deferre propter qm 
rem). To load aby with h.'s (qm 
honore augere, ornare, decorare). 
To lavish h.'s upon aby (effiindere, 
si ita vis,t honores in qm). To be- 

t These words show that this was an 
uncommon expression. 
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■low divine h.*u on any (deonim 
honor** ci tribnere). To raise a 
man to, or place him in, potts of h. 
(honorem ei dare, mandate, cre- 
dere, Committer©). To arrive at 
h.*s (ad honores venire, perrenire). 
To climb to h.'s (ad honeres as- 
cendere). To pay or show h. to 
aby (honorem ci habere, Nep., to 
m superior). 



In. Not difficult in itself (per so non 
difficilis). To be in oar favor (a 
nobis facer© ; of thing*). In front 
(a front©). In the eyes of men 
(apud homines). In breadth (in 
latitudinem : so in longitudinem, 
&c.) To be in the prosecutor's 
house (penes accusatorem esse : of 
voitne**e* in hi* power). To say 
athg in joke (qd per jocum dicere). 
To do athg in anger (qd per iram 
facer©). 

Injury; Wrong. To commit an i. 
against aby (injuriam ci face re, 
inferre, imponere, &c. ; injuria, qm 
afficere). To suffer an i. (injuriam 
accipere). To bear i. or w. (inju- 
riam pati, ferre). To abstain from 
committing any i. (abstine're inju- 
ria). To pardon an i. at aby's re* 
quest (injuriam cs precious con- 
donare). To forget i.'e or w.'s 
(injuria* oblivion© conterere). 

Invite. To invite one's self to dine 
with aby (coenam ci coudicere). 
To invite aby to dinner (qm ad 
coenam invitare, vocare). 

J. 

Judge, Judgment, Sentence, Opinion. 
To acquiesce in a s. (judicium ac- 
cipere, ferre). To refuse to ac- 
quiesce in a s. (judicium recusare). 
A s. procured by bribery (emtum ju- 
dicium). To form a j. or pronounce 
s. about athg (facere judicium de qa 
re or cs rei. The thing by which, 
ox re). To change my o. (animi 
judicium mutare). To ask aby's o. 
(cs judicium exquirere). To stand or 
abide by aby's j. (cs judicio stare). 



Let others judge (afioram sit ju- 
dicium). I have always been of o. 
(meum semper judicium ftrit). To 
agree to abide by aby's j. in any 
matter (cs judicio qd permittere). 
To submit one's self to aby's j. 
(snbjicere se cs judicio). In my 
opinion (moo judicio). One who 
has an opinion of his own (homorai 
judicii). 

K. 

Knot To tie a k. (nodam facere, 
nectere). To tie a fast k. (nodum 
astringere). To untie a k. (nodum 
solvere or expedire). 

Knowledge. It is easy or difficult to 
acquire a k. of these things (h©c 
facilem or difficilem habent cogni- 
tionem). 

L. 

Law. To bring in a bill ; to propose 
a 1. (legem rogare). The people 
passes the 1. (accipit legem) : 
throws the bill out ; refuses to pass 
the I. (antiquat legem). To be 
passed or carried through (perferri). 
To draw up l.'s (leges condere, 
scribere, conscribere). To pass a 
1. (ferre legem, ut or no ; lege san- 
cire, ut or no ; of the people). To 
give l.'s to a state— of a ruler (leges 
dare or coustituere ci civitati). 
To impose l.'s on a state — of a ty- 
raut (leges ci populo or civitati 
imponere). To overthrow l.'s (leges 
evertere or pervertere). To break 
a 1. (legem negligere, violare). To 
evade a I. (legi fraudem facere). 
To swear obedience to a 1. (in 
legem jurare). To advise the peo- 
ple to pass a 1. (legem suadere): 
not to pass one (legem diseuadere). 
To oppose the passing of a 1. by his 
veto (legi intercederet). To abro- 
gate a 1. (legem abrogare). To 
abrogate it partially (derogare legi 
or qd de lege). To abrogate a 1. 
virtually by a subsequent enact- 
ment (legi obrogare). To trample 



t t. e. of a Tribune of the people. 
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* 1. underfoot (legem conculcare). 
To see that a 1. is put in force or 
strictly executed (efficere ut lex 
valeat or valeret). To relax a 1. 
(l&xamentum dare legi). To pro- 
cure the passing of a 1. (legem 
ferre): on one's self (legem mihi 
ipse dico : with gtn. of law). To 
observe a law (legem servare, ob- 
servare, conservare). 
JLetter. (1) Syllable; of the alpha- 
bet Not to write a I. (nullam 
literam scribere). To know a single 
1. of Greek (unam literam Groscam 
scire). Not to be able to utter a 
8. (literam non posse dicere). 

(2) Epistle ; correspondence. To 
write a 1. (e pistol am scribere, exa- 
rare). To write or send a I. to aby 
(dare litems ad qm, literas mittere 
ci or ad qm). To answert a 1. 
(rescribere Uteris or ad literas or 
epistolam). To fold up a 1. (episto- 
2am complicare) : to seal (signare 
or obsignare) : to open (epistolam 
aperire or solvere). To break open 
the seal (literas resign are). To 
converse with aby by 1. (cum qo 
per literas colloqui or agere). To 
finish a 1. (literas conficere). To 
pester aby with l.'s (Uteris ci ob- 
strepere). To draw aby into a c. 
(cs literas elicere). To long for 
a 1. (literas expetere, requirere, de- 
siderare). By 1. (per literas). To 
tear up a 1. (epistolam concerpere. 
C) 

(3) Literature; Learning; Study; 
Books. To bury one's self in one's 
e»'s or b.'s (Uteris se involvere, ab- 
dere. in literas se ahdere). To give 
up or devote one's self to 1. or & 
(Uteris se dare). Devoted to 1. 
(Uteris deditus). To return to his 
8.'s ; betake one's self to one's s.'s 
or b.'s again (in literas se referre). 
To devour b.'s (literas vorare). To 
spend one's life in s. (agere etatem 
in Uteris). To have paid even the 
■lightest attention to 1. (literas vol 



t To return some answer (rescribere 



primis labris degustasse. Q.) 
Adj., profound, rare, abstruse, ac- 
curate (liter© interiores [qucedam] 
et recondite) : — ordinary, super- 
ficial (vulgares, communes). 

Life, Live. As sure as I live I will, 
&c. (ita vivam, ut, &c, ne vivam, 
ne, salvus sim, ut). To live as one 
pleases (ad libidinem, ex libidine, 
ad arbitrium suum, arbitrio suo — 
vivere). Not to be able to live 
without athg (qa re carere non 
posse). If a longer 1. had been 
granted him (si vita longior suppe- 
tiisset). To live on very confined 
means, on a very narrow income 
(in tenui pecunia vivere). To live 
in penury (in egestate vitam de- 
gere). To aim at aby 'a 1. (cs capiti 
insidiari). To spare aby'st 1. (ci 
vitam concedere, or mortem re- 
mi ttere). To owe one's 1. to aby 
(ci salutem debere ; also ab aliquo 
habere vitam ; cs beneficio vivere). 
To beseech aby to spare a person's L 
(cs vitam deprecari a qo). To 
atone for, or expiate athg with 
one's 1. (captte luere qd). My 1. is 
at stake ; I am in, or brought into, 
danger of my 1. (in vitse periculum 
adductus sum : caput agitur). The 
language of common 1. (genus ser- 
monis usitatum). To use the lan- 
guage of daily or common 1. (ver- 
bis quotidianis uti). To spend one's 
1. (omnem suam vitam consumere, 
or aetatem agere in qa re). The 
rest of one's 1. (qd reliquum est 
vita?). L. and spirit, i. e. in speak- 
ing (caler et vehementia). To 
depart this 1. (abire e vita: hinc 
demigraro). Adverbs used with 
• vivere are ; molliter, delicate (deli- 
cate ac molliter) ; parce, continen- 
tal*, severe, sobrie. 

Listen. Listen to what he has done 
(videte, quid fecerit). I cannot 
listen to this (aures me® a com- 
memoratione hujus rei abhorrent: 
qd ferre non possum). 



t t. e. a condemned person** : cs vitflB par* 
cere, it a general expression. 
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M. 

Memory; Recollection. Am far as 
my m. or r. goes (ut roea est me- 
moria). To recall or bring athg to 
aby's r. (ci qd in memoriam redi- 
gere, reducere. qm in memoriam cs 
rei reducere)* Athg has slipped 
my m. (meojoria qd exceasit, de- 
lapsum est). To retain a lively r. 
•f aby (cs memorial!! vivam tenu- 
re). To renew, to exercise the 
m. (memoriam renovare or redinte- 
grare; exercftre). To refresh the 
ra., or rob np the r. (memoriam re- 
fricare). In my r. (mea memoria). 
In the r« of man (post hominum 
memoriam: after negatives). To 
have u pood tn. (memoria vigere). 

Mind. Emotions of the m. (mentis 
perturbat tones). To apply one's 
self to athg with one's whole m. 
(tot A mente in qd incumber*). 
Athg comes into my m., or oc- 
curs to me (qdt in mentem mihi 
Tenit). Recall to mind what, &c. 
(redite iu memoriam, qui, &c.) 
Athg brings the recollectiou of aby 
to m. (qd cs memoriam affert). To 
daxzle aby's m. (ci auiini acrem 
praastringere). To be of another m. 
(in alia voluutate esse). Not to 
mind [« be anxious] about aby 
(de qo nihil laborare : ne quid, of 
course, when necessary). To blunt 
•r dull the powers of the m. (aciem 
ingenii, auimi, mentis praostringere. 
C.) 

Mistake. See Error. 

Must. He m. have done so and so, — 
when the m. is an inference (pu- 
tandus est fecisse). 

N. 

Name ; To enlist ; Anonymous. To 
give a n. to athg, or impose a u. on 
athg (no men ci rei ponere or inipo- 
nere). To receive a n. fm athg 



t The thing may be subst., inffn., or 
sentence with ut. The thing may also 
be in the gen. : in mentem mihi venit cs 



(ex qa re nomen reperiret). For 
that I think is his name (nam, nt 
opiuor, hoc nomen est). To call 
athg by its own u., a n. of its own 
(qd proprio nomine signare). To e. 
(nomen or nomina dare, profited, 
edere). To answer to one's n. (ad 
nomen respondere). To call them 
over by n. (nominatim citare). His 
n. stands high amongst advocates 
(cs nomen in patrouis magnum est). 
A certain foreigner Camel us by n. 
(quidam hospes, nomine Camelo or 
Cameli) : whose n. was Camelus 
(cui erat nomen Camelo or Came- 
lus: seld. Cameli). An a. letter 
(liters? sine nomine script®). An 
a* paper (Hbellus sine auctore pro- 
positus). A. poems (carmina in- 
certis auctoribus vulgata). In aby's 
n. (cs verbis, or cs nomine}). To 
be free in n. (verbo ease liberum). 
Good-Name ; Reputation ; Good- 
Opinion; Credit. A g«-n. is bet- 
ter than money (bona existimatio 
prasstat pecuniis). My g-n. is at 
stake (mea existimatio agitur). No- 
thing could have happened that 
would be more injurious, or preju- 
dicial, to my g.-n. (nihil mihi ad 
existimationem turpius potuit acci- 
dere). To endanger or risk one's 
g.-n. or r. (venire in disc ri men ex- 
istimationis). To court the g.-o. of 
men, t. e. by some bad means (ea- 
rs ti ma ti on i se hominum venditare). 
A man of no r. ; of such r. (homo 
sine exi8timatione ; ea existima- 
tioue). To leave my r. or g.-n. in 
aby's hands (committere ci existi- 
mationem meam). To get some c 
(qm accipere existimationem). To 
get the c. of athg without deserving 
it (falso in earn venire existimatio- 
nem). To recover one's r. (existi- 
mationem amissam reconciliare). 
To suffer in one's r. ; one's r. suffers 
(de existimatioue sua qd perdere or 
deperdere. detrimentum existinia- 



f Or ab qa re nomen trahere. 

i Cm verbis, if a message is put in aby's 
mouth : cs nomine, when an inferior acts 
in the name, and by the authority of a 
superior* 
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tionis facere). — -—Other phrases 
are: cs existimationi consuiere, 
servire: cs existimationem viol are, 
offender©, oppugnare : defendere, 
tueri: existimationem oonservare,re- 
tinere. Existimatio integra {un- 
blemished), prseclara, sanctissima. 
existimatio in discrimen venit (is 
endangered). 
Necessarily. This does not n. prove 
that (hoc nihil necessitatis adfert, 
cur, &c. with subj.) 

O. 

Oath. To observe my o. (jusjurandum 
servare, conservare). To break an 
o. (jusjurandum negligere, viol are, 
relinquere). To bind aby by o. 
(jurejurando qm astringere, ob- 
stringere, obligare). The sanctity 
of an o. (jurisjurandi religio). Not 
to believe aby on his o. (jurisjurandi 
fidem ci abrogare). To draw up 
an oath (jusjurandum concipere). 
To give aby one's o. (jusjurandum 
ci dare). To make aby repeat an 
o. after me ; or to make a man 
take an o. in words prescribed by 
me (in mea verba qm jusjurandum 
adigere). 

Object. O.'s of sense, or of our senses 
(quae sub seusus cadunt; or quae 
sensibus subjecta sunt). To make 
it one's first o. to do something (id 
agere, ut, &c.) This ought to be 
their first o., that (hue omnia iis re- 
ferenda sunt, ut — ). To make 
athg one's first o., or pursue athg 
as one's first o. (omnia ad qd revo- 
care, referre, or omnia qa re metiri ; 
hue omnia referre, ut). Their o. 
in doing this was very different 
from what, &c. (hoc longe alio 
spectabat atque, &c.) 

Obstacle. Athg is an o. in the way 
of accomplishing athg (est qd im- 
pedimento ad rem). To place an 
o. in the way of performing or ac- 
complishing athg (ci rei moram at- 
que impedimentum inferre). To 
conquer o.'s (impedimenta super are). 
To place an o. or impediment in 
aby's way (moram ci afrerre or in- 
terponere). 

Odium ; Unpopularity. To bring, or 



endeavor to bring, aby into o. (in- 
vidiam ci conflare or facere). To 
incur the o. (invidiam subire). To 
increase aby's unpopularity (cs in- 
vidiam augere, innammare). 

Opinion. See Judgment. In my o. 
(ut opinio nostra est, ut mea fert 
opinio). Opinions are implanted 
(inseruntur) : are rooted up (evel- 
Iunturt) : are imbibed (imbibuntur) : 
prevail amongst men (animos homi- 
nnm pervadunt) : are shaken or 
weakened (labefactantur, minuun- 
tur) : are given up (remittuntur or 
deponnntur): are confirmed (con- 
firmantur) : are maintained or sup- 
ported (defeuduntur) : wear away 
gradually or in time (diuturnitate 
extabescunt). His present political 
o.'s (ea quae de republic a. nunc 
sentit or sentiat). To be driven fm 
an o. (de opinione dejici, depelli). 

Opportunity. [Occasio ,/acultas, &c. 
See Dod. occasio.] As soon as he 
saw an o. (simnl ac primum ei oc- 
casio visa est})* An o. is offered 
(obfertur) : is given (datur) : is had 
(habetnr, tenetur) : is let go or slip 
(omittitur) : is wanting (deest) : is 
seized (arripitur). To get an o. 
(occasionem naucisci). If I have, 
or shall have, an o. (si fuerit occa- 
sio. si occasio tulerit). To give aby 
an o. (facere ci potestatem). To 
make the most of an o. (occasionem 
urge re). 

Owe. To consider one's self to owe 
one's life to fortune, children, &c. 
to aby (ab qo se habere vitam, for- 
tunas, liberos, arbitrary). 

P. 

Part (i. e. in a play). To act this p. 
of compassion (has partes miseri- 
cordisB agere). To undertake the 
p. of athg (cs rei partes suscipere). 
To play the first p. or fiddle (primas 
agere). To surrender or offer^he 
first p. in athg to aby (ci|| cs rei 
primas deferre). 



t Qd ci ex animo evellere. 

t Simulac potestas primum data est C. 

i} In Pison. ii. $ 25. See Life. 

j) Or ad qm. 
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Pmrt t 8ksre. To call or invito aby ' 
to a share (in partem vocare). 

Pmthetic. To utter in a very p. ' 
manner (magna com mieericordia 
pronontiare). : 

Peace. To ano lor p. (paeem petore, | 
precious eipoacere, orare). To ob- 
tain p. (paeem impetrare). To ' 
make p. (paeem facere, conficere, 
conetituere, coraponere — with ooy, 
cum op). To oner aby terms of p. 
(ei ultro pacts conditkraea ferre). \ 
To break the p. (paeem fraugere). 
To live in p. with aby (concorditer 
vivere cum qo). Without conclu- 
des; a p. (pace infecta). To treat 
for p. (agere de pace). Negotia- 
tions for p. are on foot (de pace 
agitur). 

Plea. See Excuse. 

Pleasure* To be productive of p. 
(voluntatis efficientem esse). To 
produce or cause p. (voloptatem 
conciliare, parere). To derive p. 
fm athg (voluptatem ex re cape re, 
percipere). To be moderate in the 
pursuit of p. (voluptatis fruende 
moduin tenure). With p. (lubens, 
lubenter). With great p. (luben- 
tissime). P. tickles the senses 
(voluptos sensus titiUat). To give 
one's self up to p. (voluptatibus se 
dedere, or totum se tradere). To 
have a pleasurable recollection of 
athg (cs rei recordatione frui). To 
increase p. (voluptatem augere, 
araplificare). To be soothed — cor- 
rupted (voluptate deleniri— -cor- 
rumpi). Inclined to p. (ad volup- 
tatem propensus). 

Possession. To put aby in p. of an- 
other's property (ixnmittere qm in 
cs bona ; or mittere qm in posses- 
sionem bouorum cs). To eject a 
person fm — (de possessione dimo- 
vero et dejicere: possessione de- 
pellere, deturbare). To remain in 
£. of athg (in cs rei possessione 
manere or permanere) To make 
athg one*s own by long and unin- 
terrupted p. (usucapere qd). To 
give up p. (possessione cedere, de- 
cedere). To be in p. of (esse in 
possessione cs rei.) 

Power. To have aby or athg in one's 



p. (qm or qd in potoetato ana ha- 
bere). To have p. of life and death 
(vita) necisque potestatem habere. 
C.) Athg is in my p. (sitnm est 
qd in potestate mea ; est qd facul- 
tatis me®). To fall into aby's p. 
(in cs potestatem cadere). To re- 
dace under one's p. (redigere in 
auam ditionem ac potestatem). To 
submit to the p. of aby (se sub- cs 
potestatem subjtcere). 

Promise. To make a p. (promissum 
facere). To abide by a p. (pro- 
misso stare) : to fulfil or perform 
(promissum officers, solvere): to 
make good' (promisso satiafacere) : 
to keep (promissum servare) : not 
to depend much or place reliance 
on p.'s (promisajfl non valde pen- 
dere). To claim fm aby the fulfil- 
ment of a p. (promissum a qo exi- 
gere). 

Provisions. See Corn. 

Q. 

Question. The q. is put; is put to 
the vote; is determined (discessio 
fit — of questions in the senate, 
when the ayes and noes arranged 
themselves on different sides). 

R. 

Reason. I can give a r. for my be- 
lief (cur credam afferre possum). 
I have good r.'s for being silent, or 
for my silence (constat nobis silen- 
tii nostri ratio). To give the r. of 
or for athg (rationem cs rei afferre, 
dicere). To explain the r. ; a plan 
(explicare, exponere rationem). 
With reason (optimo jure; jure 
meritoque ; jure ac merito). And 
not without r. (nee injuria). 

Religion (pietas erga Deum, of per' 
sonal religion; res divinae, of re~ 
ligion considered objectively). To 
apostatize from the r. of one's 
country (sacra patria deserere). 
To embrace or be converted to the 
Christian r. (sacra Christiana sua- 
cipere, especially of a body). 

Report. A r. reaches aby (fama ad 
qm perfertur): aby's ears (ad cs 
aures pervenit). To spread a r. of 
athg (famam cs rei dissipare). A 
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r. begins to be whispered about or | 
circulated from any place (fama 
ab qo loco manat). A r. is becom- 
ing current ; there is a r. in men's 
mouth (fama surgit or nascitur). 
R. says (fama nuntiat). To hear 
athg by common r. (communi fama 
atque sermone audire qd de qa re). 

Reputation. See Name. 

Rest. Not to let aby r. (qra quies- 
cere or requiescere non pati). To 
r. after long labors (ex diutorno 
labore quiescere). Not to have or 
take a moment's r. (nullam partem 
quietis capere). To be composing 
or preparing one's self for r. (quieti 
se dare or tradere). 

Reward. To give a r. to aby (pre- 
mium ci dare, tribuere). To honor 
aby with a r. ; to confer a r. on aby 
(praemio qm donare, decorare, affi- 
cere: premium ci deferret). To 
be rewarded, to receive a r. (praemio 
donari). To recompense with a r. 
(remunerari qm pramio). To be 
rewarded or receive a r. for athg 
(premium or fructum os rei capere, 
percipere, ferre) : for athg by aby 
(fructus cs rei ferre ex qo). I con- 
sider myself richly rewarded (mag- 
num rei fructum percepisse videor). 
To earn a r. (premium consequi). 

Risk. To r. athg, or expose athg to 
a r. (qd in aleam dare : ire in aleam 
cs rei). To r. one's life (commit- 
tere se periculo mortis). To take 
the r. of athg on one's self (rem 
periculi sui facere). 
Rout (pellere, profligare). See Flight. 

S. 

Say. Nothing is said about aby (de 
qo silentium est). After much had 
been said on both sides (multis ver- 
bis ultro citroque habitis). To s. 
athg merely to please aby (qd auri- 
bus cs dare : cs auribus servire. C.) 
As the saying is (ut aiunt). 

School. To open a s. (ludum aperire). 
To put a boy to s. with aby (qm ci 
in cuBciplinam tradere). To send a 



t Pr&mutm ci deferrc, of a state reward- 
ing merit by a public act, by public hon- 
ors, fee. 



boy to a public s.t (scholarum fre- 
quently et velut publicis precep- 
toribus tradere). 

Sentence. See Judgment. 

Share. See Part 

Side. To be on a person's s. (ab qo 
stare : cum qo sentire : to be of the 
same way of thinking on political 
questions). Athgt is on aby's s. 
(qd cum aliquo facit). 

Stage. To hiss off the s. (exsibilare ; 
or exsibilare et explodere). To ap- 
pear on the s. (in scenam prod ire). 

Study. To intermit one's learned 
s.'s (intermittere studia doctrine). 
To pursue these s.'s (haws studia 
colere). To have made the arts 
one's s. (artibus suum studium de- 
disse). To return to these s.'s (haec 
studia repetere, renovare, recolere). 
See Letter (3). 

T. 

Time.§ Before the t. (ante tempos). 
To leave one's self no t. for, &c. 
(nullum sibi spatium relinquere ad, 
&c.) To try to gain t. (spatium or 
moram interponere). All the t. I 
can spare fm athg (quod mihi de re 
qa temporis datur). To have t. to 
do athg (cs rei faciende tempus 
habere). Nor was there t to, &c. 
(nee fuit spatium ad, &c.) It is t 
to, &c. (tempus est with ger. in di, 
infin. or ut). He thought there 
was no more t to lose (nihil ultra 
diiferendum ratus est). He says 
there is no t to lose (difrerendum 
esse negat). * To find t- (tempus 
lucrari, nancisci). To spend t 
(tempus in qa re ponere or consu- 
mere; ad qm rem con ferre). To 
watch one's t for athg (tempus ci 
rei observare). To choose my or a 
convenient t. (tempus cs rei scite 
et commode capere). To get a 
convenient or proper t (tempus 
idoneum nancisci). To let the t 
for action slip (tempos rei gerenda? 



t To send a boy to a school, opp. to 
keeping him at home, studia extra hrnen 
proftrre. PUn. 

t Truth, Veritas. 

6 Immediately or some time afterwards, 
confettim out «* intervaUo. 
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dimittere). To sleep the t away 
(tempori indonnire, PhiL 3, 14). 
To happen at a moat inconvenient 
t (in aiienianmam tempus cadere). 
To be over in a moment of t (fieri 
ad punctum temporis, C. Tv*e. 1, 
34, b2). 

U. 

Umder. To be u. aby'a command 
(eaae aub oa imperio). To reduce 
u. aby'a power (aub ce poteetatem 
redigere). 

Understanding. Our o. comprehenda 
(intelligentia nostra capit qd). A 
man of u (in qo ineat or eat intelli- 
gentia). To adapt athg to the u. 
of ordinary men (ad popularem in- 
telligentiam qd accommodare.) 

Unhealthineso. To escape from the 
bad effects of the unhealthy season 
(abease ab injuria temporis). 

Unpopularity. See Odium, 

V. 

Vex. To be vexed at athg (molea- 
tiam capere or trahere: molestia 
affici ; all with ex qa re). To be 
vexed that (asgre, graviter, moleate 
fero ; with ace. and inf.) 

Victory. To gain a v. over aby (vic- 
toriam ferre or referre ex qo : vic- 
toriam reporters ab or de qo). 

View. To diaaent fm this v. (ab hac 
ratione diasentire). To do athg 
with the v. of (facere qd eo consi- 
lio, ut, &c.) 

W. 

Way. To make w. for aby (dece- 
dere ci de via. dare ci viam). 
These things may be taught in two 
w.'s: or there are two w.'s of 
teaching these things (hcec dupli- 
cem habent docendt viam). To 
search out for new w.'s (iuusitatas 
viaa indagare). To desert old ways 
(vias tritas relinquere). 

Word. Not to get a w. fm aby (ver- 
bum ex qo nullum elicere). Not to 
be able to utter a w. (verbum om- 
nino nullum facere posse). To 
dofine one's w.'s (verba definire et 
deacribere). I wish to say a couple 



of w.'s to you (tribus verbis te Tolo). 
By w. of mouth (verbo, opp. scrip- 
tart). To have w.'s with aby (ai- 
tercari cum qo). To have never 
had any w.'s with aby (nullo verbo 
concertasse cum qo). To waste 
w.'s (verba frostra consumere). To 
listen to aby's w.'s (loquenti aures 
prebere). The w. plough (verbum 
aratri : not verbum aratrumt). Nor 
has this w. any other meaning (ne- 
que utla alia huic verbo subjecta 
notio est, nisi). To use a w. (ver- 
bo uti : but verbum ponere in qo if 
to use against a person). To 
weigh the force of w.'s (diligenter 
examinare verborum pondera). The 
most appropriate w.'s (verba maxi- 
me cujusque rei propria). To give 
up an opinion for a w. (verbo de 
sententia desistere. C.) This word 
is usually applied to athg (hoc no- 
men de qa re poni solet). To in- 
clude two notions in this w. : or to 
include two things in the ndtion of 
this w. (huic verbo duas res subji- 
cere. Fin. 2, 4, 3). To attach a 
meaning to a w. (vocabulo, verbo, 
&c., notionem or sententiam subji- 
cere). To which the w. virtue is 
usually applied (in quo nomen poni 
solet virtutis). 

Y. 

Yoke. To place a y. on aby (jugom 
ci imponere, prop, and fig.) To 
unyoke (jugum ci solvere or de- 
mere). To deliver aby fm a y. 
(jugum a cervicibus cs depellere). 
To free one's self fm, or shake off, 
a y. (jugum excutere. jugo se ex- 
uere. jugum exuere, propr. and 
fig. : exuere, to do it gradually ; 
to flip it off). To bring aby under 
the y. of slavery (ci jugum servi- 
tutis injungere). To submit to the 
y (jugum accipere). 



t If the word in apposition is an adj., 
the following passage of Cicero is a good 
example: ** To the word happy," <fc— • 
huic verbo, quum beatum dicimus, fc. Tusc. 
5,20. 
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Accuracy, diligentia, cura. [accuratio 

once Cic. Brut. 67, 238.] 
Act a play, docere fabulam (of those 
■who gel it up, ($*c., and of the author) : 
agere (of the player acting his 
part) 

Again and again, etiam atque etiarn 
(z=z.v ery earnestly with verbs 
of entreating). =: sever a I times, 
often : iterum et or ac tertio : ite- 
rum et saepius ;t iterum ac tertium. 
C. 

Against the stream, amne or flumine 
adverso [not fluvio adv.]. 

Agree. (1) /= make an agreement; 
agreement with any body, mihi cum 
quo convenit. we agreed, inter nos 
convenit. Even the consuls were not 
thoroughly agreed, ne inter consules 
quidem ipsos satis conveniehat. L. 
[not convenio cum quo.] (2) = cor- 
respond with, answer to, consentire 
cum qua re. (3) Of a thing it is 
used personally: pax convenerat: 
quae convenerant : si posset inter eos 
quid con venire C. 

Almighty, summus, maximus [not om- 
nipotens, except as a theological term] 
or by Deus only for l the Almighty. 
The Romans used Optimus Maxi- 
mus with the name of Jupiter. — 
Jupiter O. M. 

Appear — ' make his appearance 
amongst us ' (of one who is dead, <^*c.): 
exsistere. 

= ■ seem' videri (not apparere). 

= ' to be manifest,' apparere 

/*'«' «ideri). 

Affffxt. [in a dream), ostendere se cui 



in somnio ; videri cui in somnis ; per 
somnum, quiete, per quietem ; which 
likeness appears in their bodies, qua 
similitudo in corporibus apparet. C. 

Appear in any body's eyes, judicio cujus 
esse ; ab quo existimari ; videri cui ; 
esse apud <fhem. 

. Day appears, dies venit 

(comes) : illucescit (begins to shine). 

Assert, dicere, atiirmare [not asserere]. 

Author, scriptor. 

Authority. An authority (used of a 
person), auctor. A weighty authority, 
locuples auctor. 

Bodily (pleasures), corporis (volup- 
tates). Corporeus is * consisting of a 
body. 9 

Break. To break down a bridge, pou- 
tem rescindere, dissolvere, interrum- 
pere [not pontem rumpere or frangere]. 

Classical author, scriptor optimus r 
prestantissimus ; or scriptor prim as 
classis. Cic. [Gellius introduced 
scriptor classicus, as opposed to 
scriptor proletarius.] 

Command (an army), prseesse. 

Compassion. From compassion, mise- 
ricordia captus, ductus, or permotus. 

Demagogues, concionatores : popu- 
lares, or populares homines. [If 
demagSgi be used quos Grceci dicunt, 
or ut Greeco verbo utar should be 
added.] 

Each other, inter se ; of what is done 
mutually or reciprocally: 
not invicem. 



* ThcbO Extracts are taken from a larger work of Mr. Arnold's, principally 
on the Latin Particles, which is in course of preparation for the American 
public. 

t To ask again and again, etiam atque etiam ; or iterum et soepius rogare. 
Bui etiam atque etiam is never really numerical. 
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Exasfhatv : exacuere (Nep.) ; in- 
fensum reddere : iram cujus incen- 
dere. [Exasperare, exacerbare. Liv.] 

Experience, usua rerum, usus [not ex- 
pericntiaj. From experience, re, usu, 
exitu doctus, expert us '.from my own 
experience, expertus in ine, expert us. 

\Fi$h out athgfrom aby, abqo qd expis- 

cari, C. 
Flesh : in ' to lose flesh t * ' gain flesh? <Jr. 

corpus amittore [not carnem]. 
Fleshly (of pleasures, <$r.) t by gen., 

corporis. 

Greek. To speak Greek or good Greek, 

(J race loqtii. 
Grow (an old man, <fc. = 4 become'), fieri. 

Health, Taletudo.— Good health, sanitas: 
bona or prosnera valet udo (not vale- 
tudo only).— sal us (//i« continued state 
or preservation of goocUhealth.) 

Imagine (1) — to form a representation 
in the mind, animo cogitare, conci- 
pere, complecti : — animo fingere, ef- 
fingere ; cogitatione fingere or de pin - 
gcre : — proponere sibi ante oculos 
animumque : (2) = conjecture, con- 

tecturara capere, faccre: conjicere 
fjTimaginari belongs to the silver 
agej. (3) = to entertain an unfounded 
notion, opinari, in opinione esse : in- 
duisse sibi falsam cujua rei per- 
Buasionem. Q. quid somniare 
( =s dream it). (4) J imagine (insert' 
edina sentence), opinor : ut opinor. 

Impure. An impure style, inquinatus 
sermo, inquinata oratio. 

Impute a thing to anybody, tribuere, 
attribuere, adscribere, adsignare, 
acceptum reforre (quid cui). [Im- 
putare, Quint. Plin.jun.]. 

Inspire anybody with hope, fear, <fe., 
spem, admirationem, formidinem, 
cui injicere. 

— — — anybody with a desire, quern 
cupiditate cujus rei faciende inci- 
tare, or incitare ad aliquid faciendum. 

Inspired, afflatus numine divino ; in- 
etinctu divino perculsus ; instinctus 
divino spiritu. 

Invite (to supper, Ac), invitare (by 
word of mouth) : vocare (by a slave). 

Key of a country, janua. [ ( quum earn 
urbem sibi Mithridates Asiss januam 
fore putasset, qua* effractd et revulsd 
tota pateret provincial C] 

Latin. To speak Latin or good Latin, 
Latine dicere, loqui. 



Mercifully [not misericorditer, but] cum 
misericord ia or miseratione, miseri- 
cordia captus, &c. To deal merci- 
fully with anybody, misericordem 
esse in aliquem ; misericordii uti in 
aliquem; misericordem se prsebero 
in aliquem. 

Offer violence, vim afferre alicui. 

One or two, unus et alter, unusitemque 
alter. Unus alterve ( = o n e or at 
most two). 

Open a way or road (e. g. by the sword), 
viam aperire, patefacere. L. 

Opportunity \ occasio, locus or facultas ; 
tempus (alicujus rei faciendae). An 
opportunity of doing any thing is of- 
fered, locus fdciendae alicujus rei 
datur. 

tPalm: to bear the palm, pal mam 
ferre. 

Pay honours to anybody, cui h on ores 
habere, tribuere: honore aliquem 
sincere (not honorem cui exhibcre). 

Prayers. To offer prayers, precation- 
em or preces faccre, preces Deo adhi- 
bere (C). preces mittere (Liv.). 
Obs. preces fundere is poet. 

Preserve (states, <f*c.), conservare. 

Probable, verisimilis [not probabilis, 
which means, ' respectable,' c tolerably 
good']. It seems probable that Milo 
killed Clodius, Milo Clodium inter- 
fecisse v i d e t u r (but verisimilis is 
quite correct). 

Produce a passage, to, locum (versum, 
Ac.) afferre. 

witnesses, producere or pro- 
ferre testes : to produce evidence, tes- 
timonium proferre. 

-a reason, to, causas afferre. 



Pure (of style), purus et emendatus. 
Purity of style, integritas, castitas or 
sinceritas orationis. 

Quote an author, to, producere, proferre 
scrip tore m (producere, proferre tes- 
tes being used, but not locum). 

a passage, locum afferre, proferre 

[not producere]. 

Reason, causa, when =s * ground,' 'mo- 
tive.' To bring another reason, al- 
teram aflerre rationem or causam. 

Severe (of a disease), gravis. 

Shed tears, lachrymas efiundere or 

profundere. 
Shed blood — • kill, occidere. 
Slay oneself (lay violent hands on one- 
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self, die by onJs own hands, commit 
suicide), se interimere, mortem sibi 
coneciscere ; mortem or vim sibi in- 
ferre; se multare morte.* 

Speak. The thing speaks for itself si 
res verba desideraret, ac non pro s e 
ipso loqueretur. C. 

Style, oratio, dictio, genus scr!bendi or 
dicendi. 

. To express oneself in, or to pos- 
sess a good style (of a Latin auuior) 



is, oratione em en data et Latin& uti; 
emendate et Latine dicere. 
Suicide (to commit), mortem sibi con- 
sciscere ; mortem or vim sibi inferre ; 
se interimere, <&c. ; mortem ultro 
oppetere (when the death is not com- 
mitted by one y s own hands ; i. e. is 
virtualynot actual, suicide). 

Think highly of tyc, de aliquo magni- 
fice sentire. 



* Also; manus sibi afferre : manu sibi vitam exhaurire. (C.) 



INDEX I 



ENGLISH. 



[Q, stande. for Questions. — The numerals refer to the First Part of 

Latin Prose Composition.] 



A. 



A, sometimes translated by aliquis, 
quisputtn, or quidanx, 393. 

abindoned, perditus 

able (to bo), posse, autre (quto), 125, e. 

Abil-ra (oi') t Abdtntes, G. ae. 

abilities, ingenium {sing.). 

abound, abundare (abl.). 

about ( = concerning), de (abl.), 

about ( = nearly), fere, adv. ; circiUr t 
prep. 

above (such an ago), 306, and Q,. 

absence (in his), absens. 

absent (to be), abesse, 227. 

abstiiin from, temperare ab, 220. 

abundance of, abunde, adv. (gen.). 

acceptable, gratus, 212. 

accident (by), casu. 

accompany, comitart. 

accomplish, conficerc, fee, feet. 

account : on — of, ergo ( gen.) : 207. 

accuse, aceusare ; (if not in a court of 
justice) incusare(gen. of charge). 

accused-person, reus. 

accustomed (to be), solerc, soliius. 

acquainted, to become, noscere, 385. 

acquit, absolvere, solv, solid (gen. of 
charge). 

acquit of a capital charge, capitis absol- 
vere. 

adapted, aceommodatus, 212. 

addition : in — to this, hue accedii, acce- 
debat, <fcc, 513. 

adherents (his own), sui. 

adjure, obttstari (ace). 

admire, admirari. 

adopt a resolution, consilium inire or 
capere. 

advantage, emolumenium. 



advantageous : to be, prodesse (dot.). 
advantageous: to be very — , magna 

ididtati esse, 242 (3). 
adversity, res adversco. 
advice, consilium. 
advise, suadere (dat.) See 222; mo- 

nere (with ace. of person) : both 

with ut, ne, by 75. 
affair, res. 

afraid : to be — , timtre, vereri, S. S9, e. 
afterwards, postea: with nouns of 

time : post, used adverbially, 
after (before a sentence), postquam. See 

514. 
after, prep, post (with ace.). 
after the battle, (confestim) a prcelio. 
again and again, etiam atque etiam. 
again from the beginning, ab integro. 
against, adversus (ace.) ; in (with ace ; 

of feelings, actions, Ac, against a 

person), 
against his will, invitus (adj.). 
against the will of Caius, Caio invito, 

364. 
age { = time of life), cetas, at is. 
age (of that or such), idatatis ) 1fin Q 
age (of what ?) quid cetatis ? $ 10U > P* 
agitate, perturbare. 
agitated (having his mind), inctnsus 

animum, 298. 
ago, abliinc (to precede the subst or 

numeral), 305. 
agreeable, gratus, 212. 
agreed : it is — , constat (ace. with infin.). 
agricultural operations, res rustica. 
all, omnis, cunctus ; ( = whole), untper- 

sus, totus. 
all together, cuncti universi, 443. 
all over again, ab integro 
all taken one by one, singuli. 
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allowed: it is—, constat (ace. with 
infin.). 

allowed : I am — , licet mihi. 

allow it to happen, committere ut. 

almost, prope, pcene. 

almost: I — think, haudscio an, 161. 
(See note on Diff. 25.) 

alone, solus ; or (if one person) unxu. 

Alps, Alpes, G. turn. 

already, jam. 

also, sometimes translated by the pro- 
noun idem, 387. 

altar, ara. 

although, 451, and Q,. on § 56. 

although indeed, quamquam (indie.). 

always, after superlat. by quisque. See 
399. 

a man ( = any : indef.), quia. 

amanuensis, a manu serous. 

among, inter. 

amongst (a people), apud with ace. 

amuse, delectare. 

and, p. 18, d ; * to me and you, 1 in Lat. 
1 to me with you,' p. 78. 

and that too, not — , nee is, 385. 

anger, ira. 

angry : to be — , irasei (dot.): sueeensere 
(dot.) 222. 

animal, animal, alia. 

another, alter, era, <&c. G. alterius : an- 
swering to ' it is one thing,' aliud, 
38. 

another man's, alienus. 

answer, respondhre (dot.)* 

antiquity, antiquitas. 

any * (after expers), omnis. 

any. See 389. 

any where (= any whither), usquam, 
402. 

any man may, cujusvis est. (See 
389— '92.) 

appeal to, appeUare (ace.). 

appear, (= seem), videri (visus). 

appear (show myself), apparere. 

apply vigorously to, incumberein (with 
ace A ; cubu, cubit. 

approved (valour, <&c.,) spectatus. 

arms, to take, arma capere. 

army, exercitus, Us. 

arrived at: men have— , ventum est, 
296. 

arrow, sagitta. 

as, after tarn, talis, tantus, tot, is, quam, 
quantus, qualis, quot, respectively. 

as, after idem, qui, 43 (or ac, at que). 

as far as I know, quod sciam, 5o. 

as far as I can, quoa dejus facers pos- 
sum, 512. 



as far as possible, ) quoad ejus Jisri 
as far as can be done, ) potest, 512. 
as it were, quasi. 
as soon as, simul ac ; ut primum ; quum 

primum; ubi; ut, 512; 514. 
as many as 200, ad ducentos. 
as not to, after ' such ' or ' so ' in a nega- 
tive sentence, quin (85) : if ' such * 

or * so ' were in a positive sentence, 

ut would be used bj 66. 
ashamed : am — of, pudet, 207. 
ask, rogare. 
ask pardon for a fault, delicti veniam 

petere. 
assault (a town), oppugnare. 
assault : to accuse of an — , reum facets 

de vi. 
assist, auxiliari, adjUvare, opitulari; 

sublevare, succurrere, subvenire, 

(See p. 81, k.) 
at anybody's feet. See 75, 1. 
at once, — and ; idem — idem, 396. 
at, of place near which a battle is 

fought, &c, apud (or ad), 457. 
at two miles' distance, a mUlibus pas- 

suum duobus, 348. 
at two miles off, a millibus passuum 

duobus. 
Athens, Athena. 
Athenian, Atheniensis. 
attached to, amans; dUigens (with 

gen.), 183. 
attack, adgredi, gressus; adoriri. ortus 

(ace.). 
attend to, attendere, 229. 
averse to, alienus, 212. 
avoid, vitare. 
authority, auctoritas. 
aware, to be, intetligere. 



B. 



Baggage, impedimenta, pi. (properly 

hindrances). 
banish, peUere ex tiviiate (pepul,puls). 
banished from, extorris (am.), 27o. 
banquet, convivium. 
barbarian, barbarus. 
base, turpis. 
battle, bellum. 

battle of Cannae, pugna Cannensis. 
be it far from us. bee note t, p. 40. 
bear, ferre (tul, lat, 33). 
beasts, feras. 

beaten (to be), vapulare (ab). 
become, fieri, foetus sum. 
become acquainted with, noscere, 385. 



* The pronouns and adverbs for *any f may be exhibited in a convenient and 
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becoming (to be) dectre (ace.), 

belai, aecidere {dot.). 

before, ads. antea. 

before, prep, ante (ace.). 

before (standing before a sentence), 

anUquam, 498, 6c. 
before one's eyes, ob oexdoe. 
behold, adspieere, is, spex, sped, 
beg, petere, petit, petit, ab. 
begin, capisse {began, before pass. inf. 

aeptusest). 
beginning, inUium. 
believe, credere, (dot.) credid, credit. 
believe, I can scarcely — , vix credide- 

rim, 428, and note. 
believed, I am, mihi creditor, 285. 
belongs. See 191. 
benefit, benejtcium. 
benefit, v. benefacere {dot.). 
bereave, orbare (obi.). 
beseech, obsecrare. 
bespatter, i<*dsperrere{aUaujd<dicui i 

■"*-■*? »£ ^ 
best, opHmns. 

betrayer, prodiior. 
better, metier. 

better : it is — (» mare satisfactory, 
preferable), eatius eat, 116. Ex. 34, 



better : it would have been — , saline or 

utiUusfuit, 426(5). 
between, inter. 

beware ofj cavere, cav, caul, 233. 
bird, avis : (great bird) ales. VoIucHm 

= any winged creature, 
black, niger. 
blame, culnare. 
bleed afresh (of a wound), recrudescere^ 

crudu. 
blessing: a — on your valour! made 

virtute eeto! 280, a. 
blind, ccecus. 
blood, sanguis, fnis, m. (when shed, 

cruor). 
blot out, dttirt, deles, delet. 
boast, gloriari, (obi.) also de, in, 273. 
boast, to make the same, idem gloriari. 
body, corp-us, oris. 
border on, adjacere, 229. 
born, natus : born to, natus ad* 
born, to be, nasci (natus). 
both — and: et — et. 
bounds. See Exceed. 
boy, puer, G. pueri. 
branch-of-learning, doctrina. 
breach of duty: it Is a — , contra offir- 

cium est. 
breadth, a finger's. See Depart. 
break one's word, > fidem fatten; 
break a promise, ) fefeVL. 
bribery, ambUus, Us. 



concise form, as in the following table : — 





Exclusion 
oialL* 


Inclusion of 
aU alike. 


Inclusion of some. 




Less em- 
phatical after 

w,TK,num ) &c. 




Pbonouns. 


quisquam 
ullus 


qui vis 
quilibet 


aliquis 
quispiam 


quia 


any (body) 


Advskbs. 
(a) Place. 

(b)Time. 


usquam< 

M«0 


quovU (to) 

ubivis ' > f - 
ubilibet J W 


aliquo (to) 

alicubi > . 
uspiam \ v"*' 


quo (to) 


any place 

or 
any where. 


unquam 




aliquando 


quando 

1 


anytime 
or 
ever. 





• Or All are generally excluded when 'any' follows negatives; or 'without,' 
* scarcely,' 'than:' and in questions that expect the answer 'no,' (« nobody,' 

-' r, J )*c. 
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bridge, pon» } ntis, m. 

bring an action or charge against, reum 
facer e ; fee, fact : (with gen. or de,) 
187. 

burden, onus, oneris. 

burnt : to be — , deflagrare. 

burst out afresh, recrudescere, crudu. 

business, negotium. 

but if, sin; sin auiem, 451. 

but if not, sin minus, 451. 

but a little more, and he would have 
perished, minimum abfuit (impers.) 
quinperiret, 91. 

but, after universal negatives, (= who 
- not), quin, [or, qui — non,] 44. 

but, after universal negatives (= ex- 
cept), nisi, or prep, prater. 

but, after cannot. See Cannot. 

butcher, trucidare. 

buy, emere, em, empt. 

by letter, per liter as. 

by = near, prope. 



C. 



Caesar, Ceesar, oris. 

call, vocare, appeUare, nominare, dicere, 
See 51. 

call = summon, vocare. 

call upon, convenire, ven,vent (ace.). 

call to mind, reminisci. 

camp, castra, pi. 

campaign, end of, 308. 

can, posse, quire (queo), 125, e. 

Cannae, of, Cannensis, adj. 

cannot: I cannot but — , facerc non 
possum quin, Ac. 

cannot : it cannot be but that, Jferi non 
potest quin. 

capable of containing, capax (gen.). 

capital, cap-tit, itis. 

care a straw for, facci facere. 

care thai for, hujus facere. 

care, cura. 

care : for any thing I care, 470. 

careless of, negligent {gen.). 

carry, portare. 

Carthage, Carthag-o, inis. 

cast forth, projicere jec, ject. 

cause to be done, faciendum curare, 
351, 356. 

cease, desinere desi, desit : ceased, be- 
fore inf. pass, desitus est. 

cease speaking tacere, 299. 

censure, reprehensio, onis. 

chameleon, chamadeon. 

chance, casus, us. 

character, mores pi. Q. um. 

charge (falsely,) insimulare (gen, of 
charge). 



charge: bring, or piefer a — , =fo 

make him an accused person, reum 

facere de — , 187. 
charge ( = enjoin), mandare (dat.). 
chargeable (with a fault), ajffinis, 212. 
chaste, cast us. 
children, liberi, pi. 
cheese, caseus. 

choose (= elect), eligere, lig, led. 
christian, christianus. 
circumstance. A circumstance which 

(referring to a preceding sentence), 

qua res. 36, 37 (b). 
citizen, civis. 
city, urbs, urbis. 
civil-gown, toga. 
claim, postulare. 
clear ( = excuse), purgare. 
clothe oneself, induere^ 283. 
coast, ora, 40. 
co\d, frig-us, dris. 
come, venire, vin, vent. 
come to the assistance ofj aUcui aux- 

illio venire, 242. 
come to a determination, consilium 

inire. 
command, imperare (dot.). 
command an army, prceesse (dot.). 
commission, mandare (dat.). 
commit many sins, multa peccare. 
common, communis. 
common : of a — kind, vulgaris. 
compassion, misericordia. 
compel, cogere. coeg, coact. 
completed : I have — the work, opus 

absolutum habeo, 364. 
concerns (it), interest, 207. 
condemn, damnare, condemnare : to 

death, capitis. 
condemn a man to pay his vow, voti 

damnare. 
conduct, honorable, honestas. 
confer (benefits) on, conferre (beneficia) 

in ; ace ; tul, lot. 
confer an obligation on, gratiam inire 

ab aliquo (Cic.) apud aliqucm (Liv.) 

339. 
congratulate, congratulari, 492. 
connection with, conjunctio. See 157. 
conquer, vincere, vie, vict. 
consequence : it is of — , interest. 
consequence : it is of no — , nihil in* 

terest, or refert, 207. 
consider = think, existimare, arbitraru 
consider = attend to, attendere, 229. 
considerable quantity, aliauantum. 
considerably, aliquanto, 406. 
constancy, constantia. 
constantly, perpetuo. 
constellation, astrum; sid-us, eris, 
consul, consul, ulis. 
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consult, mmmderi, suhu, suit., ace. 
consult, for, > consul? re 

consult a man's interests, \ alicui, 233. 
contemporary, stqualis. 
contented, amUntus (abL). 
contention, contentio. 
continue, pervert, perrex, perreet. 
contract to build, conducere faciendum ; 

dux, duct. 
contrary to each other, inter &t con- 

trarii, m, a. 
convenient, commodus. 
conversant, to be, catotre {ace.). 
converse, logui, iocutus. 
corrupt, corrumpere, rup, rupt. 
cost, stare, constare, 266. abL : (dot. of 

person), 
count, numerare. 
country^ patria; as opposed to town, 

rus, rurii. 
country, in the, ruri. 
country, into the, rw. 
country, from the, rune, 
courage, virtus, utis. 
courageously ,f ortiter. 
courtesy, humanitas. 
cross over, transjicere or trajicere, jec, 

jecL (ace.). 
crown, corona. 
cruelly, erudetiter. 
cruelty, cru d e l ilas. 
cry out, clamor*. 
cultivate, colere, estac, cult: if it be a 

study, e. g. eloquence — studere 

(dot.). 
cure, mederi (dot.). 
custom, consuetud-o, inis. 
cut oS, interchtderc, daw, 233. 



D. 

Daily, quoiidie, indies or in dies singu- 
W. (See 69, t). 

danger, pericuhim. 

dare, audirt, ausus sum. 

day, by, inlerdiu, 311. 

dea£ surdus. 

dearer, pluris, G. 266. 

death, mors. 

death, to (after condemn), capitis. 

debt, ses aliemtm, 273. 

debt, heavy, magnum ess aliemtm. 

deceive, decipere, to, cep, cepL 

decree, decernere, crev, creL 

deem, putare. 

defend what is actually attacked, de- 
fender* (fend, fens): — what may 
*be attacked, tueri. 

Degree, to what a— 1 quo, (within.) 
612. I 



deliberation (after opus est), consnUo 

271. 
delight, delectare. 
delightful, jucundus. 
delightful to the sense of sight, amanus. 
demand, postulare ; poscere, poposc ; to 

demand importunately, eMagitare. 

(See 257). 
deny, ntgare. 
depart a finger's breadth, transversum 

digitum discedere. 
depend on, niti, nisus or nixus : (in with 

abL). 
deprive of, spoliare, orbare ; (abL). 
desert, deserere, seru, sert. 
deserve, mereri (merit) ; well of, benede. 
deserving of| digitus (abL). 
deserving to be, <&c, dignus esse qui, 

with subj. 
design, consilium. 

desire, velle ; cunere, cupw, cupit : = ex- 
press a wish, optare (See 420, x). 
desirous, cupidus (gen.). 
despair of, desperare. 
destroy utterly, delere, delev, delet. 
destroy ( = burn), concr'emare, 141, c. 
destroy : go about to destroy, perdilum 

ire, 36V a. 
deter, dtterrere. [See From.} 
determine, constituere. 
detrimental, to be, deirimento esse, 242. 
devote oneself to, incumbere in, with 

ace. (cubu, cubit). 
devote oneself to, studire (dot.). 
die, mori, tor, mortuus; mortem or su- 

premum diem obire, 249. 
difficult, difficUis. 
difficulty : there is — in doing, Ac. = it 

is done. diMcile. 
difficulty .* ne has — in doing, Ac. — he 

does it, difficile. 
difference, distantia. 
difference, it makes a very great, per- 

multum interest, 122. 
difference, what is there ? quid interest? 
difference, there is no, > nihil interest, 
difference, it makes no, \ or refert, 207. 
diligence, diligentia. 
dinner, coma. 

direct = instruct, pracipere, cep, cept. 
discharge, fungi, functus, (aU.) per- 

fungi. 
discipline, disciplina. 
discontented, am — with, pamitet me. 

207. 
discourse, sermo, onis. 
discover, invenire, repirere. See 177, a 
disease, morbus. 
disgraceful, turpis. 
disgusted: am — at, Uedct (pert per* 

Uesum est) me, 207. 
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dishonorably, turpiter. 
displease, d&splicere, (dot.). 
dissatisfied: am — with, pomitet me, 

207. 
distance : to be at a distance of, <fec. 

abesse, distort, 319. 
distance : at two miles' distance, 348. 
distant: to be — from, abesse; distort 

(a), 319. 
ditch, fossa. 

dives tj exuere, exu, exut, 233. 
do nothing but — , nihil aliud quam 

(faciunt omitted), 420. 
do well, ftraclart facere. 
dog, cants. 
doubt : dubitare. 
doubt : I don't at all — , nullus dvbito 

(quia). See note 492. 
doubt : there is no — , non est dubium 

(quin), 89. 
dream, somniare. 
dream, s. somnium. 
draw, ( = call) away, avocare. 
draw up an army, acUm instruert; 

strux, struct. 
draw up an army in three lines, triplir 

cem aciem instruere. 
dress, vestitus. 
drink, bibere, bib, bibit. 
drink, s. potus, us, ) 177 
drinking, potto, J 1 "' 
drive, peilert, pepul, puis : — drive 

away, abigere, eg, act. 
dutiful affection, pietas. 
duty, qjjtcium. 



E. 



Each (of two), uterque, utraque, utrum- 
que, G. utriusque. 

each one, unusquisque. 

each other (after ' to love,' 6c), inter 
st, 470. 

each of them, singly, singuli, pi. 

eagerly desirous, studwsus, (gen.); 
avidus, (gen.). 

e&sy,facilia. Easily, facile. 

eat. edere (ed, es) ; vtsci (See 273). 

eclipse, defectio. 

eclipsed, to be, deficere, fee, feet. 

efface, delere, dtlev, delet. 

either — or : aut — aut ; vel — vel ; site 
— she, 456. 

elect, tligere, leg, lect. 

election, comitia, n. pi. 

eloquence, eloquentia, facundia (natu- 
ral eloquence). 

emulate, cemulari, 229. 

encamp, consldere, sed, seas. 

15 



encounter death, mortem onpetere. 
encounter a danger, periculum obire. 
end o£, extremus, agreeing with its 

subst., 179. 
endued with, prced'Uus (abl). 
endure, sustinere, tinu, tent. 
enemy (private), inimicus. 
enemy (public), hostis. 
engage = fight with, confligere, fiix, 

flict. 
engage = undertake, recipere, cep, cept. 
engaged in : to be — , operam dart, 

337 : (in a battle, affair, «&c.) in- 

teresse, 224. 

en Joy> fruh (obi-)- 

enough, satis, qfdtim. (See 512.) 

enquire of, queerereex; qumsiv, qucesit. 

enter into partnership, coire societatem. 

entrust, credere, crtd&d, credit (dot. of 
person). 

envy, invidere, vid, vis (dot.). 

Ephesian, Evhesius. 

equal, par, dot. Equal to (in magni- 
tude, real or figurative), instar 
(gen.), 207. 

error, error. 

escape from, s.fuga, 157. 

escape : it escapes me, me fugit,fallit t 
pr<Bterit,2S9. 

eternal, aternus (= everlasting) ; etm- 
piternus, 123, c. 

even, etiam. 

even mind, cequus animus. 

even — not, ne — quidem. 

evening, in the, vesperi. 

every, omnis. 

every body, quisque, 396. 

every tenth man, decimus quisque. 

every body who or that, quisquis, qui" 
cunaue, 396. 

every thing, omnia, pi. 

ever, unquam, aliquando, quando, 402. 

evil, malum, neut. adj. 

exactly, with ^.numeral; ipse, in agree- 
ment, 308. 

exceed the bounds of moderation, mo- 
dum excedere, cess. 

exceedingly, vehementer. 

excel, antecellere, pr&stare, 229. 

exhort, hortari, aakortari. 

expedient, utUis (dot.). 

expedient : it is — , expedit. 

expediency, utilitas. 

experience (familiarity with a thing), 
usus, us. 

exposed to, obnoxius, 212. 

extortion, pecunue rtpetundee ; or only 
repetundce. 

extremely flourishing, longe opulentis- 
simus. 

eye, oculus. 
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F. 



Pace, lo know a man by, de fade nosse. 
fail (a friend), deeme (dot.), fail (one), 

deJUxre, 229. 
faith, jfefe*, 5. 
faithful, Jjctew. 

fall on f= seize on), incessere, 229. 
fato. folsus. 
falsehoods, utter many, mtitta mentiri, 

38. 
family, famQia. 
far from (thinking) this, fonrim a6e«t 

«/ — (ufy 
far : not to be — from, hand mulium 

or procul abesse {quin), 91. 
far be it from mo not, 83. See note t, 

p. 40. 
far, mil/to (with eompar. and superl.), 

410. 
farewell, ore, sate, ra/e, 281. 
fate,Ja/um, 
fault, cu/pa. 
favour, a, beneficium. 
favour, favtrc {dot.}, far, f out 
fawn upon, adulart (dot. or ace.). 
fear, of body, timor ; of mind, metus, &s> 
fear, timere, metuere, vereri. See 99. 
feeble, imbeciilus. 
feed on, vesci. See 273. 
feel thankful, srratiam habere. 
fever, febris, abl i. 
few, paurt, a?, a. 

few : a few days ago, paucis his diebus. 
few: a few days before, paucis Ulis 

diebus. 
fidelity, Jfrf<». 
field, in the, militia. 
fight, pugnare; fight on horseback, ex 

eouo. 
find, mvenire, reperire, 177. 
find: hard to find, difficUis inventu, 

364. 
finger's breadth. Stt Depart 
finish, conficere. 
tire, ignis, (= conflagration) incen- 

dium. 
first, primum : at first, primo. See 83. 
fit, aitus, 212. 
fitted, accommodatus, 219. 
fix by edict, edicgre {ut). 
flank, on the, a latere. 
flatter, adulari {dot. or ace.), 
flaw, vitium. 
flight, fuga. 

flogged, to be, vtrgiscaxU; casus. 
folly, stultitia. 
fond, cupidus {gen.). 
food, ctiua, t. 
foot, pes, pedis. 
for, when untranslated, 255. 



for how much ? quanti? 

for as much— as, fa7i/i — quanti, 266. 

for less, minoris, 266. 

for just as much — as, > tantidem — 

for no more, than ) quanti, 226. 

for ( = in behalf of), pro. 

for ( = owing to, of obstacles), pras i (abl.) 

for instance, verbi causa. 

for some time, dudum, jamdudum, 420. 

for (after to fear), sign of dot. 

for any thing I care, per me licet. 

for us (after make), a nobis, 

foreign to, alienus, 212. 

foretell, prcedicere. 

forget, oolwisci, oblltus, 199. 

former, the, Ule, 378. 

forsooth : as if — , quasi vero, 494. 

fortune. See Good. 

fortune : let — see to it, id F'ortuna 
viderU. 

found, condere, candid, condtt. 

founder (of a family), prvncepsfamiliee. 

free from, Hberare {abl.). 

freedman, libertinus : (but with refer- 
ence to his master, libertus.) 

friendly, amicus. 

friends, his own, suu 

from a boy, puero. 

from the heart, ex animo. 

from a wall, ex muro. 

from your neighbourhood, istinc. 

from a different direction, aliunde* 

from, after conceal, omitted, 251. 

from, after prevents, deters, Ac, quomi- 
nus, 94. 

from, after recover, ex, 

front, in, afronte. 

frugality, frugalitas. 

fruits (or the earth), fruges : (of a tree), 
fructus. 

full, plenus, 182. 

fury,/uror. 



G. 



Gain an advantage, emolumentum car 

pere {cep, capt), — ex. 
gain possession of, potiri {abl. gen.). 
Gaul, Gallus. 

get possession of, potiri, potitus (abl). 
gift, donum, munus, eris. (See 242.) 
give information, docere, 253: give 

much information, midta docere 

{de), 252. 
give battle to, prcdium committer* 

cum ; mis, miss. 
given over, despetatus. 
given it is, datur. 
glad, to be, Uetari, 521. 
glory, gloria. 
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glorious, gloriosus. 

go wrong, errare. 

go away, abire, decedere, cess. See 308. 

go about to destroy, perditum ire, 

362*, a. 
go on, pergere, perrex, perrect. 
go on in your valour ! made virtute 

tstol 280. 
god, Deus t 56. 
gold, aurum. 
golden, aureus. 
good, bonus j ( = beneficial, expedient) 

utilis. 
good : to do—, prodtsse (dot.). 
good fortune : it was my — (contigii 

mihi, — ut, 374). 

good time, in, {*%£*• 

govern, imperare; dat. ; ( = regulate, 

direct) moderari (ace. or dat. See 

220). 
grateful, gratus. 
gratitude, gratia. 
greatest (when degree is meant rather 

than size), summus. 
greedy, avidus (gen.). 
Greece, Grcecia. 
Greek, Grcecus. 
grief, dolor. 

grieve, dolere, maerere. See 521. 
ground, humus ; on the ground, humi. 
grudge, invidere {dat), vvd, vis. 
guard against, > cavere (ace. 233), cav t 
guard, be on my, $ caut. 
guidance, under your, te duct; under 

the guidance of Herdonius, Her- 

dordi ductu. 



H. 



Habit of silence, taciiurnitas. 

had rather, malic, 150 (conjug. 142, 1). 

hail, ave, salve, 281. 

hand, manus, Us, 4. f. 

hanging, suspendium. 

happen (of evils), accidere : of fortunate 

events, contingere (tig) : = turn out> 

evenire. (See 374). 
happen : how does it happen that . . . 1 

qui fit ut, Ac. 
kapP v i oeatusjfelix. (See 443.) 
hard: are hard to avoid, difficile vir 

tantur. 
hard to find, difflcilis inventu (sup). 
hardly ( = scarcely), vix. 
hardly any body, nemo fere. 
harvest, messis,f. 
hate, oaisse (with tenses derived from 

perf.). 



hateful, to be, odio esse, 242. 

have, habere. 

have a thing done, faciendum curare^ 

356. 
have an interview with, convenirtf 

(ace.). 
have, in such sentences as, i unth 

ipkom we have to do.' (See 336.) 
head, caput, capitis, n. 
heal, mederi (oat.). 
healed, to be (of a wound), consanes- 

cere. 
health, to be in good, vallrt. 
hear, audire. 
hearing : without hearing him ( = him 

unheard), inauditum (ace. masc.) 
heart (as the seat of the affections), ani- 
mus, 92. 
heart, cor, cordis, n. 
heavy, gravis. 

height : to such a — , eo, adv. (gen.). 
help (a person in perplexity), subvenire 

(dat.) i juvare (ace.), auxiliari 

(dot.), succurrere (dot. See 222, k.). 
her (ace. sing.), se, if relating to nom. 

of sentence ; if not, earn. 
her, adj. suus, a, um, if relating to nom. 

of sentence ; if not, ejus. 
hesitate, dubitare. 
hidden, occultus. 
him, se, if relating to nom. of sentence ; 

if not, eum. 
himself, 369 ; 373, c. (Q. on § 48.) 
hinder, impedire. See Q. on % 15. 
hindrance, impedimentum. 
his own friends, adherents, Ac. sui. 
hit ( = strike), ferire^icere, ccedtre, ce- 

cid, cces. See 299, i. 
hold, tenere. 

hold a levy of troops, delectum habere. 
hold one's tongue, silere, tacere, See 

299, g. 
hold cheap, parvi pendere, 266. 
home, to, domum : at, domi : from, domo. 
honey, met, mellis. 
honour ( = the honorable), honestas; 

( = probity)^**, ei. 
honour, to be an, ) j^ m 
honorable, to be, > • 

honorable conduct, honestas. Honor- 
able, honestus. Honorably, hontste. 
hope, sperare. (See 15.) 
horseback, on, ex equo : (of more than 

one person) ex equis. • 

house, at my, domi me<s. 
how (with adj.), quam. 
how aisgraceful it is, quanto opprobrU 

est. 
how many, quot 
how much, quantum. 
how does it happen? qntJU, ut . . .? 
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how tow than are, who — ? owofci*- 

tot""* |»— —■ 

hunger, /cmei, it. 

harry, to be in ^featinare. 

hart, nacere, dat ; Jadert (00c tet.) 

hurtful, to be, nocere* 

hatband, vtr, 291. 



I. 



I for my part, eauidem. 

If — not, niri, 451. 

If however, tin autem, 451. 

Ignorant, to be, ignorare (ace.). 

Ignorant : not to oe ignorant that, A&, 

non ignorare, own. 
Ignorant : who is ignorant that, Ac. ? 

quia ignorat^ quin . . . ? 
Ignorant of, rudxs {gen.). 
Immediately after the battle, confestim 

aprcsHo, 348. 
Immense, ingens. 
Immortal. immortaHe. 
Impiety, xmpietaa. 
Impiety : if it may be said without — , 

si fas est dictu, 364. 
Impiety : it cannot be said without—, 

nefos est dictu, 364. 
importance, it is of, interest (gen.) t 203. 
importance, it is of great, magni (or 

multum) interest^ 206, a. 
important, gravior. 
importune, MagUare. 
Impose on, imjxmer^ posu, posit, 233. 
Impute as a fault vttw or culpa dare 

or vertere t 242. 
in the presence of the people, apud 

populism. 
in (an author), apud (XenopJwntem, 

Ac), 
in front, a front*. 
in flank, a latere, 
in the rear, a tergo, 
in triumph (to lead), per triumphant. 
inattentive to, rugligena (gen.) t 183. 
Increase, augers, aux. auct, (trans.) 

creecere, crev (naut.). 
incredible, incredunlis. 
inconsistent with, olienus, 212. 
inconvenient, incommodua. 
Induce, odducere ut t Ac. 
Indulge, indvXgere, duls, dult (dot.). 
industry, dUigentia. 
Inflict punishment on, aliquem poind 

officer*) 276. 
influence : to have great — with, mul- 
tum voters apuaaliquem. 



inform, certior em facer e, 187. 

information. See Give. 

inhabit, incolere, colu, cult. 

injure, violare, ( = do harm to) Utdere 

(ace.). 
injurious, it is, nocet (dot.). 
injury, injuria, 
innocent, vnnocens. 

insignificant: how — ! quam melius! 
insolence to such a height ofj to (adv.) 

insolentias, 512. 
instance, for, verbi causa. 
interest ( = true interest), utUUas. 
interest : it is the — of; interest (gen.), 

203. 
interests (to consult the). See 233. 
interests (to provide for). See 233. 
interview. See Have. 
intimate : to be — with, famiHariicr uii, 

abl. 
inventor, inventor, fern, inventrix. 
invest ( = blockade), obsidere, scd, sets. 
invoke, appellare. 
iron-hearted, ferreus. 
is ( = is distant), distat. 
island, insula. 
it cannot be but that, fieri non potest 

quin. 
it is not every man who can, Ac., non 

cujusvis est, Ac. 190. 
Italy, Italia. 



J. 



Javelin, jaculum. 

jest, iocus. 

jewel, gemma. 

join battle with, eommittere prcdium 

(cum). 
journey, on the, inter viam. 
joyful, lotus. 
just (equitable), tequus. 
justice, justitia. 



Keep, servare. 

keep one's word, fdemprastare. 

keep up a certain state, splendide se 

gerere. 
kill, interfcere, occidere, necare, 308. 
king, rex, rlgia. 
know, scire, novisse, cottere, 385. 



L. 



Labour, labor. 

lame of one leg, daudus altero pods. 

lamp, hicerna. 
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large, magnuB. 
lasting, sempUernus. 
latter, the, hie. 
laugh, ridere, rw, rls. 
law, lex, legis. 
lay on, imponere. 

lay rid* \? OMTt > ***"> Port- 
lay a person under an obligation, gro- 
tiam ab aliquo tnirc. 

lay down a magistracy, magistratum 
abdicarc; (or se with abl,, 308.) 

lead a life, agere vitam ; eg, act. 

league, faedus, eris. 

learning, branch of, doctrina. 

lean on, niH, nisus, nixus (abl. 273). 

learn, discere, didic. 

learn by heart, edisctre. 

leave, relinquere, liq, lict: (by will), re- 
linquere. 

leave ( = go out of), txcederc {with abl) 



cess, 83. 



leave nothing undone, nihil preetermit- 

tere quin. 
leave off, desinere, desi, desit. 
leg. See Lame. 

leisure : I have — , vacat mihi i 154. 
Lemnos, Lemnos, 6. i. 
let me know, foe sciam (with ut 

omitted). 
let out to be built by contract, locare 

faciendum. 
letter, Uteres, pi. : epistola. 
levy troops, aelectum habere. 
liable to, obnoxius, 212. 
liar, mendax (adj.). 
lie, mentiri. 
lie near, adjactre, 229. 
Me, vita; ( = life- time) ados. In the 

life-time of Augustus, Augusto 

vivo, 364. 
lift up, tollere, sustul, sublat. 
light, levis. 
light ( = kindle), accenderc : succendere 

rogum, Ac. (See 299, h.) 
lightning, fulmen, inis. 
like, simiHs, dat.: ( = equal to in size) 

instar, (gen.). 
like {verb). See 491, d. 
lines : to draw up an army in three — , 

triplicem aciem instruere. 
literature, Uteres. 
little^or a little ( —few things,) pauca, 

little : but or too — , parum. 

little, a ( = some, but not much), pau- 

lum ; paululum, 402. 
long, diu :pridem, jamdiu, jampridem. 

See 420. 
long for, avere, of an impatient, gestire 

of & joyous longing. 



look to that yourself, id ipse vidiris. 

loquacious, loquax. 

lose, perdere, perdid, perdit : lose (pas* 
sively), amittere. (See 56.) 

lose an opportunity, oecasionem amit- 
tere. 

lose flesh, corpus amittere. 

love, amare, diHgerc. (See 185, a.) 

lover of, amans, diligens (gen., 183.). 

lover, such a lover of, adeo amans or 
diligens (gen., 183). 

lowest, infimus, imus. 

lust, libido, inis. 

luxurious, luxuriosus. 

lyre, to play on the. See Teach. 



M. 



Mad, to he, fur ere. 

madness, amentia, 512. 

magistracy, to hold, magistratum ge~ 

rere. 
make, facere (fee, fact ) ; efficio : am 

made,Jfr>. Ob 8. ' makes all things 

(ace.) flourish;' in Lat. * makes 

that (ut) all things (nom.) should 

flourish,' 254. 
make the same promise, idem polliceri, 

pollicitus. 
make treaty, Ac, foedus icere, 299. 
make this request of you, illud te rogo 

(ut ne). 
make ( = appoint to an office), creare. 
make mention of meminisse, rccor- 

dari,201. 

make Ser^with, \ **"**">*" («**■>• 

make the same boast, idem gloriari. 

make it my first object, id agere (ut). 

make for us, a nobis facere. 

make a decree in a man's favour, se- 
cundum aliquem decemere; decree, 
decret. 

making haste (after onus est), props- 
rate, (abl. part. 171). 

maker, effector : fern, effectrix. 

man, homo, vir. (See 38, y.) 

man : I am not the — tq; non is sum, 
qui (subj.). 

manners ( = morals, character,) mores, 
um, pi. 

many, multi. 

march against the enemy, obviam irs 
hostibus. 

marry (of a female), nubere (dat. 222). 

Marseilles, MassiHa. 

master, magister, dominus, herus. (See 
180.) 

matter, res. 

mean, sibi telle. 
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time ; in the—, interim, interea. 

(See 402.) 

it, by no, minim*. 
meat, dims. 
medicine, nutUdna. 
meditate, medilari (ace.). 
meet, to go to, obviam ire (dot.). 
melt, Uquemxrt, Hcu. 
merchant, mercator. 
middle of, medius (in agreement with 

its subst. 179). 
mile ( = 1000 paces), tnille passus: pi. 

Millia passuum. 
Miletus, oC, Mileshts. 
milk, lac, lactis. 
mind, men*) mentis; animus. 
mindful, memor (gen.). 
miserable, miser, era, Ac. 
mistaken, to be, f alii. 
mistaken, I am, mefaUU. 
mock. iUudere (dot. 229). 
moderate, moderari (ace. or dot. 220). 
money, pecunia. 
montn, mentis, m. 
moon, luna. 
moral, sanctus. 
morals, mores, um. 
more, plus (with gen.). For more, 

pluris. 
mortal, mortalis. 
most men, plerique, 
motion, motus, 6t. 
mound, agger. 
move, movers, mot, mot. Move, nevt. 

moveri. 
much, mulia. n. pi. (but if opposed to 

many things, or followed by gen. 

multum.) 
much less, nedum, 443. 
multitude, multUudo, inis. 

N. 

Naked, nudus. 

name, nominare (also = to appoint). 

nature, natural rerum nalura. 

near, prove (ace.). 

near, to oe very, minimum abesse (im- 

pers.) quin, 92. 
nearer, propior ; (adv.) propius, 211. 
nearer am, propius absum (quam), 319. 
nearest, proximus. 
nearly, prope, poms. 
need, egere, indigere (abl. or gen.). 
need, have — of; opus est, 17$ «• 
need, you have no — , nihil ovus est. 
negligent, negligens (gen.), 183. 



neighbourhood, in yonr, istie, 
neighbourhood, from your, istine. ^387. 
neighbourhood, to your, istuc. 

neither -nor, i'ZT'Z™ 1 "'- 
1 I nee — nee. 

neutral, medius. 

never, nunquam. 

nevertheless, tamen. 

news of the town, res urbanee. 

next : the next thing is, sequitur ut, 86. 

night, by, noctu or node. 

no, nulkts ; after ne, qui*. 

no one, nemo. 

no painter, nemo picior. 

no where, \ m .. mMltHHk 

no whither, \ nu9 ^ ua m- 

no time, nihil temporis. 

nobody, nemo, inis.* 

none of you, nemo vestrum. 

none of those things, nihil eorum. 

nor, neque, nee : but after ut or ne it 

is neve or neu. 
not, non. After rtl., see p. 215, d. 
not yet, nondum. 
not one's own, alienus. 
not even, ne — quidem. 
not only — but also, non solum- sed, 

or verum etiam. 
not so far off, to be, propius abesse. 
not to say, ne dicam. 
not that — but, non quod — sed; non 

quo — sed; non to oxideoquoti — 

sed, 492. 
not at all, nihil. 

not as if not, non quin, with subj. 
not to be far from, hand multum (or 

haud procut) abesse (quin). 
nothing, nihil. 

nothing but, nihil aliud nisi, 185. 
nourish, alere, alu, alii or alt 
now ( = already), jam. 
number, numerare. 



O. 



Obey, parere, obedire (dot. See 222). 
object, not to, non recusare quin, 92. 
obligation, lay a man under a great, 

confer an — on, magnam abaHquo 

(Cic.), apud aliquem (IAv.), gra- 

Haminire, 339. 
obliging, eommodus. 
obstruct, vnterchidere, dus. 
obtain, potiri (abl. gen.). 
occasion : you have no — to hurry, 

nihil est quodfestines, 477. 



* Neminis and nomine are not found, but nuUius, nuUo .•—except now and then 
nomine with pass, participle.— Nxmo ablathum nee habet, nee habet geniHsum, 
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occasion: have — for, opus est, 170. 
ocean, oceanus. 

occupy myself in, operam dare, 337. 
odious, to be, odio esse. 242. 
of, after * strip, 1 Ac. {abl.) 
o£> after 'become,* 'deserve well,' &c. 
'am persuaded/ and when qf= 
concerning, de. 
o£ after ' enquire/ ex. 
of others, alienus, a, um. 
of such a kind, ejusmodi. 
offend, offender e, fend, fens {ace.). 
offend against, violare. 
offence : if I may say so without — , 

pace tua dtxerim. 
old, vetus, veteris (n. pi. Vetera). 
old man, senex, G. senis, G. pi. um. 
old age, senectus, atis. 
one (of two), alter, G. ius. 
one thing — another, aliud — aliud, 38. 
one ( = a certain), quidam. 
one ( = some one, no matter who), 

aliquis. 
one's, suus. 
only, adj. solus, G. ius. 
only : the — one who, unua qui (with 

sufij.). 
only son, unicus JUius. 
opinion, lo be of, censere. 
opportunity, occasio. 
oppose, repugnare {dot.), obstare (dot.). 
or, aut, vel, ve s 456 (in questions an). 
or not, necne. See 122. 
orator, orator. 

order, jubere, juss {ace. with inf.). 
ought, oportet. See 126. 
out of, e, ex. 
out of doors, foras. 
out : to dine out, camare foris, 339. 
over : it is all over with, actum est de. 
over against, adversus. 
overpower (with emotion), frangere, 

freg,fract. 
overthrow, evertere, vert, vers. 
owe, debere. 
owing : it is owing to, per aliquem stat, 

quom'inus, &c. 99. 
own {emphatic), ipsius or ipsorum, after 
meus, tuus, <&c. 



P. 

Pace, passus, its. 

pained, to be, dolere {ace. or abl. with 
de.). 

pardon, venia* 

pardon, ignoscere, nov {dot.) ; (of a su- 
perior) vsniam dare. 

parent, parens; genitor, fern, genUrix. 

part, pars, parti*, | 



partner, consors, 185. 

party, to be on our, a nobis sentire. 

past, the, pr&lerita. 

peck, modius. 

peculiar, proprius, 212. 

perceive, sentire. 

perchance (in questions), quid in tt> 

quid, numquid, 400. 
perform,/an^i, perfungi,functus {abl), 
perhaps, fortasse. 
permitted, it is, licet. 
permitted, I am, licet mihi. 
perpetual, sempiternus. 
perseverance, per sever antia^ 
persist, perseverare. 
persuade (= advise), suadere (dot.) ; = 

advise effectually, persuaaere, sua* 

{dot.). 
persuaded, I am, persuasum est mihi 

de, &c, or persuasum habeo, 291. 
perverse, perversus. 
perversely, perverse. 
philosopher, philosophus. 
philosophy, philosophia. 
piety, pietas. 
pity (I), miseret me, or miser ear, gen. 

(See 201, r.) 
pity, misericordia. 
plainly: see — through, perspectum 

habeo, 364. 
planet, planeta or es. 
plan, consilium. 
plant, serere, sev, sat. 
play, ludere, Ius. 
play on the lyre. See Teach. 
plead a cause, agere causam. 
pleasant, jucundus. 
please, placer e {dot.). 
pleasure, voluptas. 
poet, poeta. 
point : to be on the — of, in eo esse ut, 

479. 
poison, venenum. 
Pompey, Pompejus. 
possession, to be in, tenire. 
possession, to gain, pottor {abl. or gen.). 
possible as (after superl.), quam, vel^ 

410. 
possibly. As great as can possibly be, 

quantus maximus potest esse, 412. 
post nimself, consider e, sed, sess. 
poor, pauper. 
power, potentia of actual, potestas of 

legal, conceded, &c, power, 
power: to put himself in their— ~ } po~ 

testatem sui facer e. 
power: to be in our — , in noslrSt po- 

testate esse. 
powerful, patens. 

practice (justice. Ac), colere ) colu, cult* 
praise, fans, laudis. 
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praise, to, laudare. 

pray (= beg earnestly), orare. 

predict, presdicere. 

prefer, anteponere, posu, posit. 

prefer a charge, reum facere de, 187. 

prefer a capital charge against, ret 

eapUatis reum facere, 187. 
prefer a charge of immorality against, 

de moribuM reum facere, 187. 
prejudicial, to be, obesse (dot.). 
prepare, parare. 
present with, donare, 207. 
present, give us a, dona or muneri dare. 

242, (3.J 
present, to be, adesse {dot.). 
preservation : tend to the — , 335, c. 
pretend, simutare. 
pretty often, nonnunouam. 
prevent, obstare, obsht (dot.). 

P^ 8 !* I sacerdos, otis. 
priestess, J ww ™ w ' w ' 

proceed against a person, consulere in 

aliquem. 
produce (= fruits), fruges, pL 
productive of, efficient (gen\ 183. 
profitable, to be, prodesse (dot.). 
promise, pollicen, licitus; promUtere. 

See 17, 1. See 15. 
prompt execution (after opus est), ma- 
ture facto, 177. 
prone, procliois (ad.). 
property, all my. omnia mea, 
property, all their, omnia sua. 
prosecute, postulare, 201. 
protection, take under one's, tueri, 374. 
proud, superbus. 
prove an nonour, honori ease ; (prove 

done by sum with the dot., 242.) 
prove myself mindful; preestore me 

metnorem. 
prove my gratitude, > grotiom re- 
prove myself grateful, > ferre. 
provide for the interests of, providere 

vid, vis; prospicere, apex, spect 

(both with dot.). 
provided that, Vum, modo, or dum- 

mddo (after which 'not* is ne), 

494. 
pull down, diruere, ru, rut. 
punishment, poena. 
purpose, for tne, causd. 
purpose, to no, nequicquam, frustra. 
put ; put down, ponere, posu, posit, 
put off, exuere. exu, exut, 
put in mind of, admonere, 194. 
pyre, rogus. 



Q. 



Quite (to be without), plant (earere). 



R. 



Ratify a treaty, icere fcrdus* 

rather, I had, m&lo. 

rational faculty, mens. 

rear, in the, a tergo. 

reason, you, Ac., have no, nihil est 

quod (subj). 
receive, ac-, ex-, re- expert, cop, ccpt. 

(See 308.) 
receive favourably, boni consulere (in 

QuintiL, Seneca, <f-c); in bonam 

partem accipere, 185. 
reckon, numerare. 
reckon one thing after another, postka- 

bere. 
reckon as a fault, vitio vertere, 242. 
recollect, reminisci. 
reconciled, to be, in graiiam redire 

(cum). 
recover, convaUscere, valu. 
recruit myselfj me reficere. 
refrain: I cannot — from, temperare 

mihi nan possum, qum, Ac. 
regard the interests ol, prospicere, spex, 

spect (dot.). 
reign, regnare. 
reign : in your — , te rege : te regnants 

or impsrante, 364. 
reject, rcpudiare. 
rejoice, gaudere, gavisus sum. 
relate, narrare. 

relieve from, liberare (obi.) ; (of a par- 
tial relief]) levare (obi.). 
religion, religio. 
relying on, fretus (abl.). 
remainder = rest of, 179. 
remains, it, reliouum est, restat (ut). 
remedy, remedium. 
remember, meminisse (Imperat. me- 
mento); recordari, reminisci. (See 

201, q.) 
remind, admonere (gen.). 
render, reddere, did, dit. 
renew, renovare. 
repair, reficere, fee, feet. 
repay a kindness, graiiam referre. 
repent : I — me, me pcenUet (gen.). 
report, fama. 

require, egere, indigere (gen. aid.). 
required ? are, opus sunt, 172. 
resignation, tequns animus. 
resignation, the most or grea esi^ceguis- 

simus animus. 
resist, resistere, rtstitf repugnare 

(dot.). 
resolve, constUuere, sHtu, stitut 
rest, requies. 
rest on, niti, 273. 
rest o£ adj. reliquus. (See 179.) 
rest, all the, cetera ammo. 
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restore liberty to his country, patriam 

in Hbertatem vindicare. 
restrain, temperate (dot.), 220. 
restrained, to be, inhiben. 
retain a grateful sense, gratiam habere, 
return, redxre, reverti, revenire. (See 

339. p.) 
return thanks, gratias agere; eg, act. 
revile, malcdicere {dot.). 
reviler, vituperator. 
revolt from, deficere ab ; fee, feet. 
rich, dives. 
riches, divitics. 

right, rectus : (of situation,) dexter. 
rise, oriri, ior, ortus. (See 443.) 
rival, cemulari (dot. or ace.). 
river, Jtumen, amnis, Jtuvius, 472, o. 
rob, spoliare (abl.). 
rod, virgcB } pl. 

rope (= hanging), suspendium. 
Rome, Rama. 
Roman, Romanus. 
rule, regula. 
ruling power, to be, rerumpotiri. 



S. 



Safety, solus, utis. 

£u ft, \r«*«**i*> **» <«*•>• 

sake : for the — of, causd. 

sake, for its own, propter sese. 

salute, salutare. 

same, idem. 

satisfaction, to your, &c, ex (tuft) sen- 

tentid. 
satisfactorily, ex sententid. 
satisfy, satisfacere (dot.). 
say, aicere : (= asserts) ait. 
say that — not, negare. 
say : not to say, ne dicam. 
say : they (= people) say, ferunt. 
say : as they say, ) ^ ai ^ 
saying : as the— is, $ «•««•• 
says he, inquit. 
sauce, conmmentum. 
scarcely, vix. 
sea, more. By sea and land, terrd 

manque. 
season, tempestas. 
seasoning, condimenhtm. 
second, alter. 
sedition, seditio. 
see, Mere; (= distinguish ; have the 

sense of sight) cernere. 
see that you don't, vide ne. 
see (plainly) through (any thing), all- 

quid perspectum habere, 364. 
see ; do you see to that, id tu vlderis. 
seem, videri, visus, 

15* 



seize on. incessere (of fear, Ac.), 229. 

self; selves. (See 368.) I myself, 
ipse, 33. 

sell, vendere (veruUd, vendit). 

sell, neut. venire (veneo), 267. 

senate, senatus. 

send, mittere, mis, miss. 

send forward, prcemittere. 

send (news by letter), perscribere. 

send to the assistance of, auxxlio mit- 
tere {two datives). 

sentence, sententia. 

serpent, serpens. 

serve a campaign, stipendium merer*) 
or mereri. 308. 

serves, est (with dot. 237). 

service, to be o£, prodesse (dot.), 

serviceable, idoneue. 

sesterce, sestertius. 

set on fire, incendere. suceendere. See 
299. 

set out, prqficisci, foetus. 

set out to the assistance of, auxilio 
proficisci (two datives). 

Ssfe !»—«*)• 

several, plures. 

several times, 420. 

severe, gravis : gravior, 409, g. 

severity, gravitas. 

shadow, umbra. 

shed, vrofundere,fud,fus. 

should, = ought, debere, oportet, 126: 

or (after Exerc. 49, Pt. I.) part. 

in dus, 326, 327. 
show (myself brave), vrabere. 
Sicily, Sicilia. 
sick, aiger, gra, grum: (of body or 

mind) aigrotus. 
side, to be on our, a nobis stare. 
siege, obsidio. 
silence, sitentium: (habit of) tacitur- 

nitas. 
silent, tacitus: {habitually) tacitumus. 
silent, to be, silere, tacere. See 299. 
silver, argentum. 
sin, peccare. 

since, yuum, quoniam, 492. 
sister, «oror. 
size, magnitude. 
skilled in, peritus {gen.). 
slaughter, trucidare. 
slave, servus. 

slave, to be the, servire (dot.). 
slay, occidere, cid, cis. 
sleep, somnus. 

smack ot, redolere (ace.), ) OA - 
smell of, ofere, ] Z46 * 

snatch away, eripert, ripu, rept {dot. of 

pers.). 
snares, ineidia. 
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mow, nis, nivis. 

so near home, tampropea domo. 

so. The thing is so, r« itase habet. 

Socrates, Socrates, Gen. is. 

sold, to be, venire (veneo), 267. 

some, aliquis, qwspiam, 392. See 

note x. and 390, v. 
some one or other, nescio quia, 394. 
some body of consequence, aliquis, 396. 
some other place, to, alio. 394. 
some other place, from, aliunde, 
some other direction, in, alio. 
some other direction, from, aliunde. 
some considerable, aliquantum. 
some — others, alii— alii. 
sometimes nonnunquam, aliquando, 

inUrdum. See 402. » 
somewhat. Omit, and put adj. in 

compar. 408 : or translate by paulo 

with compar. 
sorry : I am — for, pigtt me (gen.). 
soul, animuB. 
sow, serere, sev, sal. 
Spain, Hispania. 
spare, parcere, peperc (dot.). 
speak, loqui, locutus. 
speak the truth, verum dicere. 
spear, hasta. 
speech. oratio, 249. 
spend his life, vitam agere. 
spend his time (in), tempue impendtre, 

337. 
spoken ill o£ to be, maleaudire. 
sport: to make — o£ illudere, lus 

(dot.). 
stand in need of, egere (gen. abl.). 
stand by, adesse (dot.). 
star, stello, See 51. 
stay (in a place), commorari. 
starvation, fames. 
state, respublica. 
stick, baciUum. 

stir out of the city, urbe excedere, 249. 
stone, lapis, adj. lapideue. 
storm, oppugnarc (ace.). 
storm, to take by, per vim expugnare. 
strange, mirus. 
strength, vires, turn, 
strip off, exuert. 

strive, niti, eniti, nisus, nixus, ut. 
struck (by stones, lightning, Ac), ictus. 
study, studere (dot!). 
subject to, obnoxius (dat.). 
succeed ( = follow), exeipere (ace.). 
successfully, ex sententid. 
succour, succurere (dot.). 



such, talis. 

such is your temperance, qua tua est 

temperantia, 56. 
such a manner, in, ita (ut). 
suffer, sinere, siv ; pati, passus. Se* 

532. 
suggestion, at your, te auctore. 
suitable, idoneus, 212. 
sun, soL 

superior, to be, ) antecellere, prcestare^ 
surpass, $ 229. 

superstition, super stitio. 
supper, coma. 
support ( = nourish), alere, alu, alU, or 

alt. 
surround, circumdare (urbem muro, or 

murum urbi). 
survive, superesse. 
survivor, superstcs, itis. 
suspense, to be in anxious, pendcre 

animi, animo (or if necessary, 

animis. 
suspicion, suspicio. 
swallow, hirundo, dims. 
swear, Jurare. 
Syracuse, Syracuscs. 



T. 



Take,t capere (cep, capt) : sumere 

(sums, sumpt). See 492. 
take by storm, expugnare. 
take in good part, boni consulere, 185. 
take away, adimere, eximere. See 385, 

o (em, empt) : eripere (dat. of pers.). 
take measures against, consulere in 

(ace.). 
take cruel measures against, crudeUter 

in(aliquem) consulere. 
take a camp, exuere hostes castris, 233. 
take care, caver e, cav, caut. 
take care that, vide (ne). 
take under one's protection, tueri, 374. 
take hold of, prehendere. 
teach, docere, two ace. 257. 
teach to play on the \yre, Jidibus docere 

(i. e. teach with or on the strings). 
teacher, magister; fern, magistra. 
temple, templum. 
tenacious, tenax (gen.). 
tend, to, 335, c. 
terrify, terrere. 
territory, ager. 
thank, gratias agere. 
that (alter doubt, deny, 6c. with neg.), 

quin. 



* Rarius interdum quam nonnunquam esse memento, 
t Take arms, arma capere, or sumere. (Cicero.} 
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that (after. /ear), ne; that — not, ut (or 

tie non). 
that, as nora. to '{»,' <fcc, agrees with 

nom. after it, 386, m. 
that famous, Ule, 381. 
that (after ' it remained ' it follow* '), vt. 
that too, et is; idemque, > ^q- 
that too not, nee is, \ ™' 

that only, is demum, 385. 
Thebes, Tfubcs, arum. 
then ( =s at that time), turn. 
then ( = after), deinde, inde. 
then ( = therefore), igitur, itaque, 
there, tf>i. 

there is no doubt, non est dvbium quin. 
there are some who (think), sunt qui 

(putent). 
there are not wanting, non desunt qui 

(subj.). 
there are found some who, reperiuntur 

fui (subj.). 
, censer e, putare, exist&mare, ar- 

bitrari, See 257. 
think nothing of, nihili facere, 266. 
thigh, femur, oris, n. 
thing. A thing which (referring to a 

preceding sentence), id quad : 

sometimes, qyue res, 36. 
thirst for, sitire, ace, 240. 
this being the case, quce quum ita sint. 
thousand, mille, adj. ; pi. miUia, sufost. 
threaten, minari. See end of 222. 
three hundred, trecenti. 
three days, space of, triduum. 
three years, space of, triennium. 
through, expressing the cause, sign of 

abl. 
throw before, projicere, jec, ject (see 

75, y. 

throw off, exuere. 

till, coUre, coin, cult, 

till, donee, dum, quoad, 507, Ac. 

time, at that, id temporis. 

time : at the time of the Latin Games, 

Isudis Latinis. 
time, for a long, dudum, diu, jamdu- 

dum, Ac. See 420. 
times, two or three ( = several times),* 

bis terque. 
times, two or three ( = not more than),* 

bis terve. 
times: many times as great, multis 

rrtibus major, 
, timidus. 
tired : am — of, Usdet me (gen.). 
to death (after condemn), capitis. 
to no purpose, nequicquam, f rostra. 
See 33. 



to each other (alter contrary, compare), 

inter se. 
toga, toga. 

together (after to compare), inter se. 
to-morrow, eras. 
tongues : to hold their — , 299. 
too much, nimius (nimius somnus, or 

nimium somnx). 
too dear, nimio. 

top of, summus, (adj. See 179). 
torch, tceda. 
tortured : to be — in mind, discruciari 

animi. 
towards, adoersus, ergo, 470 : in, 281. 
treachery, proditio. 
treason, proditio. 
treaty, fasdus, eris. 
tribune, tribunus. 
triumph, triumphus. 
triumph in, per Iriumphum (ducere). 
triumph : gain a — for a victory over 

the Gauls, de Galiis triwnphare. 
troublesome, molestus. 
Troy, Troja. 

true : it is — but, Ule quidem—sed, 383: 
truly, vere. 
trustworthy, fddis. 
truth. Veritas. 

turn back, revertere, revert% 339. 
turn out, evader e, vas. 
turn it into a fault, vitio vertere, 242. 

Tuscan, Justus. 

two days, space of, biduum. 



U. 



Unacquainted with, rudis (gen.). 
unbecoming, it is, dedecet (ace.). 
unburied, inkumatus. 
under favour, bond tua venid. 
under such an age, 306. 
understand, inteUigere, lex, led. 
undertake, suscipere : ( = engage to do) 

recivere. 
undertake to corrupt, corrumpendwn 

suscipere. 
unexpectedly, de improviso. 
unfriendly, inimicus. 
unless, nisi, 451. 
unless indeed, nisi vero, or forte. 
unless I am mistaken, nisimefalHL 
unlike, dissimilis (dot.). 
unmindful, immemor (gen). 
unskilled in, imperitus (gen.). 
unteach, dedocere; (two accus.) 
unwilling, to be, nolle. 



* Bis TBBdus augebit, minuet bis terve notatum. 
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unworthy, indignus {abl.). 

use, uti (usus), abl. 

use, make a bad — of, male uH (abl). 

use, make a perverse — oil perverse uti 

useful, u/ifu, 212. 
useless, inutilis, 212. 
utter many falsehoods, mutta mentiri 
(de) t 38. 



V. 



Vain, In, necquicquam: frustra (See 
33). 

value, esstimare, 264. 

valuable, preliosus. 

very (with superl.), vel, 410. 

very many, permuUi. 

very much, permuUa. 

very little, perpauca. 

very, to be translated by magnus or 

* ntmmuf, when the adj . alter ' very ' 
is translated by a subst. ' Is very 
honorable,' l magna honori est,' 242. 

vice, vilium. 

violence, tit, 

virtue, virtus, virtutis. 

virtuous, honestus. 

virtuously, honeste. 

visit (on business), adire ; (as % friend) 
visere ; (on business, or nil) con- 
venire. See 249. 

voyage, to have a prosperous, ex sen- 
tentid navigare. 



W. 

Wage, gerere, gees, gest. 

wait, manere. 

wait for, expectare, opperiri, preestolari, 

See 299. 
wait upon, convenire {ace.). 
walk, ambtdare. 
wall, murus; (of a walled c\ty)momia, 

pL i (of a house) paries, etis : (of a 

garden, Ac.) maceria. 
wanting to be, deesse (dot.). 
war, in, bello. 

warn, monere (ut, ne). See p. 222, note, 
washed, to be (of an island), eircumr 

fundi, funis. 
watch over, cavere, cav, caul (<U£.). 
water, aqua. 
wa.\e,Jluctus, Us. 
way, in such a, ila (id). 
weary, am, Usdet me (gen.). 



weight, onus, eris. 

well, bene : ( = rightly), rede. 

whatever, quicquid, neut. as subst. t 

quicunoue (adj.). 
wheat, trittcum. 
when, quum, quando, 105. ( = as soon 

as) ubi, ul, 512. 
whence, wide. 
where, ubi. 
where you are, istic ; from where you 

are, istine ; to where, <&c. istuc. 
where in the world, ubi or ubinam 

gentium. 
whether — or (of two statements left 

doubtful), sive — sive : seu—seu. 
whether (in double dependent ques- 
tions), see 118, 119; num. (in single 

dependent questions), 
which (of two), uier. 
whip with rods, virgis coders ; cecld, 

cos. 
white, albus. 
whither, quo. 
why, cur, quare, 105. 
whole, totus, universus. (See 179 ) 
will, against my, invitus. Against th* 

will of Caius, invito Caw. 

willing to be, velle. 

wind, ventus. 

wine, vinum. 

winter (as adj.), hibernus. 

wisdom, saptentia. 

wise, sapiens. 

wish, velle, 142. 

wish well to, cupere alicui. 

with, cum. 

with, after, ' to do, 9 de. 

with, after ' to make a beginning,' a, ab. 

( in the house o£ ") » , v 

in the mind of? S3i<£| 
with^^mtheestimationU-dJfter 

^ inthepresenceoS J rafcre *> 

without, sine ; or adj. expers {gen.). 

without, to be, carere (abl.). 

without being heard, inauditus, a, van. 

without : before partic. subst., non, or 
some other negative, with parti- 
ciple, 363. c. neque, ut non. quin. 
520. 

without, after nunquam and before 
particip. subst. quin with subj. f 
88, c. 

wolf, lupus. 

wonder at, admirari. 

wonderful, mirus. 

wont, to be, soUre, solitus sum. 

wool, lana. 

word, verbum. 

word for word, ad verbum. 

worship, to, colere, colu, cult. 
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world, mundua: orbit terns or terra- 
rum. 
world, In the (after superl.), vel, 410. 
"worthy, dignus (abl.). 
would nave been (better), > /tit/, not 
would be (tedious, Ac), > fuisset 
wound, vulnus, ens. 
wound, ferire^ icere, 299. 
wretched, miser, a, urn. 



write (news), perscribere. 



y. 

Yesterday, fieri. 
young, juvenis. 
youth (= time of), juvent&s, Mis; jur 

venta. 
youth (- body of), juventts. See 339. 



INDEX II. 

LATIN, AND CRITICAL REMARKS. 



Word* followed by (s) are dlatingniwhed from their synonymea. 



acic 



A, ab, tbs, 34a 

ab hinc : not with ordinal*. Place of, 
abhlnc, 305. 

a nobis stare ; facere j aentire, 348. 

amanu aenrue, 348. 

abdicare magistratuin, or ae magia- 
tratu, 308. 

abease (s), 227. r. (propiua). 

ac, atque (a), 4, d. 

acoedii (hue— quod or ut), 513. 

acoendere (a), 299, h. 

accidere (a), 374, d. 

accipere (s), 299, h. 

accvsativb of the personal pronoun 
seldom omitted before the infin, ex- 
cept after/aferi, ctteere, opinari, 6c. 
>. 55, s. 
es (e), 348, t. 

actum est de, 69. 

adesse (s), 227. q. 

adimere (s), 385. 

adire (s), 294, k. 

adjuvare (s), 222, k. 

adspergere aliquid alicui, or aliquem 
aliqua re, 233. 

asdea (s), 356, y. 

squalls, 212, x. 

aaqui boni facere, 185*. 

nternus (s), p. 49, c. 

ait esse paratus, 149, c. 

ales (s), 480, u. 

aliquando (s), ) 4ffL 

aliquantum (s), \ *"*• 

aliud-aliud, 38. 

aliud alio (fertur), *U0, d. 

am are (s), p. 68, a. 

ambulatum est 296. 

amittere (s), 56, n. 

amnis (s), 472, o. 

amcBnus (s), 212, y. 



an, m omgU questions, 120, L 

an non (s), 122, b. 

an quisquam? p. 139, c 

anima, -us (s), 92, c. 

apparere (s), 150, w. 

appeliare {&), 51, i. 

aptus (s), 212. 

astrum (s), 51. 

audis seu Jane, 272, p. 

aut (s), 456. 

auxiliaries), 222, k. 

ave (8), 281, s. 

avere (a). 420. 






avis (s), 480, u. 



B. 



Beatus (s), 443. 

bibere (s), 257, k. 

bisterque, ) AO ci4. 

bisterJe, J 420 '* 

bona tu£ venii, 428. 

boni consulere, 185. 

but after nemo, nullus, &c. 44. 



C. 



cadere f s), 299, i. 

callere (s), 385. 

capere (s), 492. 

caput feritur alicui, 294 (b). 

carere (s), 273. h. 

caritas (s), 281. r. 

cave putes, 539. 

cavere alicui; aliquem; sibi; ab all* 

quo, 233. 
censere (s). 257, x. 
certiorem tacere, 187. 



t Bis tbbqub augtbit, minuet bis txrvb notatum. 
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charge in the ace. if expressed by a 

ruut. pron., 194. 
circumdare urbera muro, > 2 oo 
circumdare murum urbi, $ 
civit as in appos. to the plural name of 

a people: Carmonenses, quce est 

civUas, 138, k. 
claudus altera pede, 276. 
ccBpi (s), 150, x. 
cceptus est, 150, x. 
comes (s), 185, z. 
comissatio (s), 428, b. 
committere ut, 479. 

COMPABATIVB ofan ADVERB, p. 37, V. 

compilare, 257, e. 
componere (s), 222, r. 
concessum est (s), 124, d. 
conditional forms of the infin., p. 

160, x. 
conferre (s), 222, r. 

CONSEQUENCE Ml D«/. SUOJ. fOT Wfl- 

perf.. 418.t 
consors (s), 185, z. 
consulere alicui : in aliquem, 233. 
contendere (s), 222, r. 
contingere (s), 374, d. 
convenire (s), 249, f. 
convivium (s), 428, b. 
creber (s), 410, n. 
crederes, 426. 
credor (when righ£), 474, r. 
cruor, 229, f. 

cuius es temperantiae, 56. 
culpa (8), 242, g. 
cuncti (s), 443. 
cupere (s), 420. 
cur (s), 105, f. 
curare aliquid faciendum, 351. 



D. 

damnare voti, votls. 201, s. 

damnare capitis, 201. 

damnor a nolente esse bono, not Latin, 

152, y. 
dapes (8), 428, b. 
de facie nosse, ) 
de improviso, > 521. 
de industrial, ) 
debere fs), 126, f. 
deesse (a), 227, r. 
defendere, 374. 
delictum (s), 428, c. 

DEMONSTRATIVE PEON. Sometimes ex- 
pressed after ojns, p. 30, note e. 
See 88, (a). 



desitus est, 150, y. 
desperatus, 229. 
deterior (s), 410. 
dicere (sj, 177, q. 
diligere (s), p. 68, a. 
diu (s), 420. 
dolere (s), 521, a. 
dominus (s), 180. 
dono dare, 242, (3). 
>), 242, h. 
dubito. See Questions, f 14. 
dudum (a), 420. 
dulcie, 211, 



donum (s), 242, 



▼. 



dum, 494. 
dummodo (ne), 494. 



E. 



E re mea est, 542. 

%idi \ m > e - 

edere (s), 257. 

egere (sk 273, h. 

ego creaor, when correct, 474, r. 

eo insolentin, 512. 

epuleB (s), 428, b. 

ergo, with gen., 207. 

esse honon alicui, 242. 

est infinitum, 426. 

et is (idem, Ac), 385. 

evenire, 374, d. 

ever, how translated, p. 141, k. 

ex pedibus laborare, 542. 

excedere urbe, urbem, 244, q. 

excipere (s), 299, a. 

eximere fs), 385. 

expilare (s), 267, g. 

exspectare (s), 227, z. 

Ixtorris \ &> 276 » u ' 



P. 



fac ut, 539. 

facere de, 291; facere non possum 

quin, 89. 
facturos pollicentur, 149, c. 
fallere (s), 38, z. 
fallit me. 209. 
famlliariter uti, 456. 
fanum (a), 356, y. 
fari (s), 177, q. 
fas est, 124, d. 
faustus (s), 443. 
felix (s), 443. 



t Potiiis dixerim, ubi de re pr&terita agatur, perfectum subjunctivi magis 
svenhtmfacti spectare ; imperfectum mentem et consilium agentis, GHlnther. 
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fcatinarc (a), 177, m 

fleri potest at, 129. 

flsgitare (•), 257. 

flavins (si 472, ▼. 

Jbreitaii, 494. 

fertlor quam prudentior, 462, w. 

freqaene (s), 410, n. 

fruetra (a), 33, ▼. 
fugit me, 290. 
full ntiliae, Ac., 426. 
fundamental role for the sequence of 
tenses, 40. 

PUTVBB SVBJUSTOT., 41. 



a 



ganders fa), 621, a. 
geetir* (e\ 420. 
grata* (•>, 212; y. 



hairea ex drodante, Ac, 566. 

baud <•), p. 70. h. 

haud acio an, 116. 

haud acio an nemo, stronger than hand 

acio an ouioouanv. If tna iotter 

Jbrm correct? See note on Dif. 

of Idiom, 26. 
haniaja), 180. 
hie, 377, Ac., relating to iaa mora remote 

ward; 378, h: to id de quo potisoi- 

mum agimue, 378; h (3/. 
homo (a), 38, y. 
hoatia(s), 221,1. 



I. 



Icere (a), 299, L 

id, not to be need as nam. to * to be' 

when a oubet. follows, but to agree 

with that subst. t p. 136, m. 
Id starts 163, 0. 
in quod/ct quod only, add* emphasis, 

p. 27, note *. 
Idem ( = alio). 387. 
idem eat qui (or ac, atque), 46, b. 
idoneua (a), 212* ; qui, 486. 
iffnoecerefs), 428, c. 
iUe, 49, 377, Ac. : with quidem in var- 

tiat concessions, followed by a * out,' 

383. 
imperare (a). 78, w. 
lmpertire aliquid alicui; or aliqnem 

aliquA re, p. 86, c. 
in ante diem, 530. 
in dies, 69, t 



Incendere (a), 299, h. 

incipere (a), 160, z. 

incolumia (a), 642. 

incumbere rei or in rem, p. 86. 

incuaare (a), p. 72, m. 

indigere (a), 267. 

induere, 233. 

inimicus (a), 212, z. 

otihitot, with participle or oubet. in 

the nom. by attraction, 54. 
Inquit, 177, q. 
Inapergere aliquid alicui or aliqnem ali- 

iquA re, p. 86, d. 
inatar: when to be used, 207. 
inter ae contraria, 25. 
interdom (a), 402. 
interea (a), 402 ; in neg. sentences, set 

noteg. 
intereaae (a), 227, q. 
interest Cieeronis ease etoquenUe, 

wrong, 162. x. 
interficere (a), 306. 
Interim (a), 402. 
invenire (a), 177, o. 
ipae ( = exactly), 308. 
ipsa, with per*. pron., when in the nom., 

when m obhque case, 368. 
van, hardly ever in the nam. {in CicJ) 

after appended met, p. 131, c. 
iraaci (a), 222. 
ia sum qui, 483. 
ia (ea, id), the usual pron. for the tJdrd 

pereon where there ia no emphasis, 

no distinction to be marked, 37, u. 
late, that of yours, 377 (c). 
late, in UTTsaa, refers to the place 

where one's corr e spondent resides, 

382. 
Iatinc,387. 
ita jus turn, si eat, Ac., 451. 



J. 



jampridem cupio, 413. 

jubirx (ace. with inf.; ut when used 

absolutely), p. 80, h. 
jucunde vivi non potest, 604. 
jucundua (s), 211, v. 
juyare (a), 222, k. 



L. 



letari, 621. 

latet me, or mini (bad), 259, a. 

libenter { = tike to), 492. 

libertinua > /aX R £i 

libertus J W» 56L ■ 

licet (a), 124, d. 

licet esse beatum, or beato, 153; b, c 
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licet (although), 451. 
locare aliquld faciendum, 
locare (a), 480, v. 
loqui (s), 177, q. 
ludis Latinis, 311. 
higere (s), 521, a. 

M. 

maceria (s), 233. 

macte esto, Ac, 280, q. 

major annis viginti, Ac, Q. on f 42. 

male audire, 492. 

mandare (s), 78, w. # 

me (miserum) qui, 486, L 

mederi (s), 222, 1. 

medicina >,% 9K7 , 

medicamentum $W»* 0/ i K 

memini (s), 62, q. 61, L 

memini legere, 426. 

mens (s), 92, c. 

metuere (ne, ut), 95 ; s. 99, e. 

minari mortem alicui, 222. 

miserarl } 

misereri > (s), 201, r. 

miseret me ) 

modo, 494. 

mania (s), 233. 

moerere (a), 521, 

monere t, ut ; ne ; ace. with inf., 189, k. 

monere (s), 222, i. 

munus (s), 242, h. 

munis (s), 233. 



N. 



iiamappended tointerrogaHves, p. 140, 

ne quia {not, ut") 

nemo), j when a purpose is 

ne quid {not, ut I expressed without 

nihil), [ emphasis on the 

ne unquam (not, negative, 80. 

ut nunquam), J 
ne = that after verba of fear, 95. 
ne — quidem, 185. 
ne dicam, 443. 
necare (s), 308. 
necesse est 504. 
necne (s), 122, b. 
nedum (ut), 145. 
nenro plctor, 443 : neminis, nemine ; 

see note p. 129. 



neque, with verb ~ without, 520. 

nequicquam (s). 33, v. 

nescio quia, 394. 

nescioan, 116. 

nihil me terret, 443. 

nihil habeo quod, 477. 

nihi aliud nisi, 185. 

nihil aliud quam rident, 450. 

nisi, 451. 

nisi forte, or vero, 451. 

noli putare, 539. 

nolle = would not t 541. 

nomen est mihi Caw, 239. 

non (8), p. 70, h. 

non possum quin (forfacere non pos- 
sum quin; or, non possum non 
with infin.) should not be imitated* 
[Cicero quotes non possum 
quin exclamem, from Plautus.] 

non quod, or quo — sea, 492. 

non desunt qui putent, 477. 

non solum — verum (or sed) etiam, 257. 

non est quod, 477. 

nonne, 102. 

nonnunquam (s), 402. 

noscere (s), 365. 

NOSTRUM, vestrum, after partitive*, 
and with omnium, 372. 

nullus dubito, 492. 

num, 102 

nuptam esse, 222, m. 



O. 



ob, in oberro, Ac. = amb, tyfl, 248; r. 

obedire (s), 222. 

obire mortem, Ac (s), 249, u. 

obviam ire. 512. 
occidere (s), 308. 
opera pretium est 532. 
opitulari (s), 222, k. 
oportet (s), 126, £ 
oportet me facere, ) .ng 
oportet (ego) faciam, J l4 °' 
opperiri (s), 229, z. 
oppetere mortem (s), 249, u. 
oppidum (s), 63, z. 
opprobrium (s), 242, i. 
optare (s). 420, opto ut p. 214. 
opus est (s), 126, f. 170, 1. 
opus est properato. 177. 
opus absolutum habeo, 364. 



t Moneo, =»to warn a person to do something, sometimes takes lnfin. instead 
of ut with subj.— CIc. hardly ever uses the Infin. If any particular subject is 
named i— ratio ipsa mojtit, amicUias comfabarb. 
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orare (a), 257.* 

OBM1V Or THE PBBPBCT WITH ' RAVI 1 
IK MODBAjr LAHOPAOSS, p. 130, a. 

^^ | <•>, B51. 



P. 



pace tat dixerim, 428. 
par (a), 212^. 
par§ra(s).222. 
parum (a), 402. 
paries (s), 233. 

PABTIC1PIAL 8UBSTA1TTIVB, Caution 

26. See also p. 151, e. 
pabticiplbs ur aoa a*d dus, 1 46, p. 

126. 
pabticiplbs of deponent verba, 365. 
paaei (a) f 267, k. 
pail (s\ 532.* 

pejor (a), 410. 

pbbp. spar, (for Imperil) m a conse- 
quence lattft ut, 418: m obi. Tiarr. 
p. 161, b. 

pbbsoic al paoxf. expbbsssd, wfosn there 
4* a distinction between two actions 
of the same person, p. 17, note, 

persuader© (a), 222, 1. 

perauaaum eat mlhi, 291. 

perauaaiaalmum habeo (bad), 291, x. 

petere (a), 257.* 

pietaa (a), 281, r. 

plerique: pierorumque plerarumque, 
not found, 291. 

poUiceri (a), 17, 1. 

poUiceri, with in/in. ft*. 15, a. 

ponere (a), 480, v. 

poacere (a), 257.* 

poaaum (a), 125, e. 

poat — annoa quam exceaaerat j or ex- 
cessit, 310, a. 514. 

poathabere aliquid alicul, 227. 

poatquam, 612. 

poatulare (a), 257.* 

potare. 257, k. 

potential , 4M 

potestaa $ w » *° 1# 

poteatatem sui facere, 451. 

pS^eH fortem ' m 
pnemium (a), 242. 

presens, 

pneaentem 

prostolari ( 

preterit (non me), 259. 

prehendere (a), 492. 

naumuT after si in cwwdion withfut., 



,o;, tic 

essej 227 ** 
(a), 227, *. _ 



pbbsest and ihpbbp. passive ofEnp 
lish verb, 135, e. 

pbbebnt or pbbp. svBJ. in connection 
with infin. where the general rule 
would require imiperf. or pluperf n 

pridem (a), 420. 
prim-ura, o (s). 83, a. 
probrum (s), 242, i. 

' pro re natl, ) 

pro viriii, £ 542. 

. pro eo ac mereor, j 
pro tua temperaiitia, 56. 
proBlium (a), 348, t. 
profugus (s), 276, n. 
projidtre se alicui ad pedes; or ad 

alicujus pedes, p. 89, note 1. 
promitto (s), 17, 1 
properare (s), 177, m. 
propior, 211. 

propius (dat. or ace), 512. 
propiua abesse, 319. 
prosper (s), 443. 
prospiccre, ) 9ra 
providere, { 
proximo, 512. 
proximus, 211. 
pugna (8), 348, t. 
purgandi sui caus&, 334. 
putarea (you would have thought), 426. 



a. 



que res, 36. 

quae quum ita Bint, 492. 

que tua est temperantia, 66. 

quam pro (after compar.), 409, t 

quam nullus, 492. 

quam ut sit, Ac. {after compar.), 486. 

quam brevissime, Ac, 410. 

quam omitted after amplius, dc, 552, k. 

quamquam, > 4gl g 

quamvis, ) 

quanta maxima potest esse, <&c, 410. 

quare, 105, f. 

quasi, 494. ' 

queo (8), 125, e. 

quid etatis, 164, 0. 

quid facerem ? 427, c. 

quilibet (s), 390, u. 

quin, 44, 3. See note e, p. 30, and 

note d, p. 215. 
quin after verbs of doubting, 6c, &» 

negative sentences, 85, 86. 
quippe (qui), 482, a. 
quia est qui? 477. 
quia sum qui 1 483. 
qulsquam, 389, 390, (>). 
si qulsquam, 391, w. 
qulsquam : an est— qui 1 477. 
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quisque : doctissimus quisque, 399. 
quivis (a), 390, u. 
quo, 63, without compar., p. 215, e. 
quo amentias, 512. 
quoad ejus, Ac, 512. 
quod sciam, 56. 
quominus, 94. 
quoniam, 492. 
quot estis, &c, 174. 
quotidie, 6*9, t. 

quotuaquisque est, qui (aubj.), 477. 
quum interrogaretur, not interrogatus 
esset, 415, s. 



R. 



re = forth, 249, v. (= ty« ?) 
recipere (s), 308, a. 
recordari, p 72 : (s), 201, q. 
redire (s), 330, p. 

RELATIVE PRONOUN, when it does Dot 

agree with its proper antecedent, 48. 
remedium (s), 257, 1. 
reminisci (s), 201, q. 
reperire (a), 177, o. 
reperiuntur, &c, qui, 477. 
res ita se habet, 451. 
reum facere, 187. 
reus, its meaning, 188, t 

rlvus (s), 472, v. 
rogare (b), 257.* 



S. 



salutare (a), 249, f. 

salve (a), 281, s. 

salvus (s), 542. 

sanare (s), 222, 1. 

sanguis (s), 299, f. 

sapientior Caio, ? 405 m# 

sapientior quam Calus, ) * 

satis, 512. 

satius, ex. 34. 

scelus (s), 243, g. 

scire (s), 385. 

se often inserted by Cic. after velle, p. 

55. r. 
secundum aliquem decernere, 504. 
securus (s), 542. 
sempiternus (s), 123, c. 
•ensit delapsus, 149, u.' 
sententia (ex), 17. 
si — whether y p. 158, t. 
si hoc dicas, p. 153, h. 
si (mood), 451, t. 



siquis, > 391 w 

si quisquam, \ * yi » w# 

sive, seu, 456, a. 

sidus (s), 51. 

silere (a), 299, g. 

similis tui, tibi, 212, w. (212, x.) 

simulac, «&c, 512. 

simulate, 15 (a) ; (a), 17, m. 

Bin minus, ] 

sin autem, Vac\ 

sin secus, [ * 

sinaliter, J # 

sine aliquo or aliqu6\ when right, 390, Y. 

sine omni curft, wrong, 391, w. 

sinere (s), 532.* 

aod ? hB I (s), 185, t 
socius S 

spoliare (a), 273. 

stella (a), 57. 

stipendium mereri, 306. 

suadere (a), 222, 1. 

suavis (a), 212, ▼. 

succendere (s), 299, h. 

succurrere (s), 222, k. 

sumere (a), 492. 

succensere (s), 222. 

summus mons, 179. 

sunt qui putent, 45 and 477. 

superlative and other adjj. placed in 

the relat. instead of in the principal 

clause, 53. 



T. 



tacere (s), 299, g. 

tanquam, 494. 

tantum abeet ut — ut, 534. 

templum (a), 356, y. 

timere (a), 99, e. 

triplicem aciem instruere, 456. 

trucidare (a), 308. # 

-to, -tote (imperative forms %n), 480, X, 

tueri, 374. 
tutus (s), 542. 

U. 

ubi terrarum, > 510 

ubinam gentium, J 

univerai (sV443. 

unquam, 402. 

ut = as soon as ; when, 512. 

ut = that not, 95. 

ut omitted, 417, b. 

ut nb, when used for ne, 77, not*. 

ut quisque — its, 407. 

at ajunt, 319. 
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rtpo* qui, 482. 



V. 

racat mlhL 154 : 337. 
TaJere apud aliqaem, 463. 
rapulare ab, 291. 

466. 



541^ 



▼eftm(m)jodlcea,417,*. 
' " 641. 



veDe atbL 242. 

▼eniam dare, 428, c 

▼erbi canal, 443. 

vereri (a), 99, e. 

Tided, 160, w. 

▼ir {*), 38, y. 

via, ded. p. 69, note g. 

viaere (a), 249, a. 

Titium (a), 242, g. 

Titio vertere, 6c., 242. 

vix crediderim, 428.* 

vocaxe (a), 61, 1. 

▼olucrea (a), 480. u. 

^ t { ae ease prlncipem, > l4a 

Tmi I ease princepa, J "* 
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or 
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IN 
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AND 

GEO. S. APPLETON, 164 CHESNUT-ST., PHILA, 
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D. Appleton &Co.'s Educational Publications. 

* 

I. 

OLLENDORFF'S NEW METHOD 

OF 

LEARNING TO READ, WRITE, AND SPEAK 

THE FRENCH LANGUAGE, 

M Appendix, containing the Cardinal and Ordinal Numbers, and full Paradigm* of 
Reg; nkv and Irregular, Auxiliary, Reflective, and Impersonal Verb*. 

By J. L. Jewftt. One Volume, 12mo. 

II. 

OLLENDORFF'S NEW METHOD 

OF 

LEARNING TO READ, WRITE, AND SPEAK 

THE SPANISH LANGUAGE. 

With M Appendix, containing a brief, but comprehensive Recapitulation of the Rules, a* wafl 

ai of all the Verbs, both Regular and Irregular, so as to render their use easy 

and familiar to the most ordinary capacity. 

T04KTH1K, WITH 

PRACTICAL RULES FOR SPANISH PRONUNCIATION, AND MODELS OF 
SOCIAL AND COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

The whole designed for yonng learners and persons who are their own instructor!. 

By M. Vblaxqtjez and T. Simonne, Prof, of the Spanish and French Languages. 
One Volume, 12mo. of 560 pages. Price $1 50. 

III. 

OLLENDORFF'S NEW METHOD 

OF 

LEARNING TO READ, WRITE, AND SPEAK 

THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 

Rnptiated from the Frankfort edition, to which is added a Systematic Outline of the diffewt 

Parts of Speech, their Inflection and Use, with full Paradigms, and a 

complete List of the liregular Verbs. 

Br GEORGE J. Adler, A.B., Prof, of German in the University of the City tt 

New-York. One Volume, 12mo. $1 50. 

IV. 

OLLENDORFF'S NEW METHOD 

OF 

LEARNING TO READ, WRITE, AND SPEAK 

THE ITALIAN LANGUAGE. 

With Additions and Corrections by FELIX FORESTI, Prof, of the Italian Language h 
Columbia College, New- York City. One Volume, 12mo. $1 50. 

In separate Volumes, uniform with the Grammars, 

A KEY TO THE EXERCISES. 

Pnce 75 cents each 
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CRITICAL OPINIONS ON 
M. OLLENDORFF'S METHOD OF LEARNING 

The French, German, Spanish, and Italian Languages 

In an article in the " Methodist Quarterly Review" entitled Modes of Teaching Language!, 
after describing the various modes of Teaching, it goes on to state : — 

" Some ten years ago, it seems, Captain Basil Hall, of famous memory, first found out bow 
lo earn German. He had tried it again and again, but always found it impracticable until h« 
•tumbled on Herr Ollendorff, who was teaching German at the time in Paris, and who led 
him along not by the nose, but by the mouth, most gently and delectably, into a sufficient know- 
ledge of that noblest of modern tongues. As the captain has always been distinguished for his 
gratitude, he repaid the skilful teacher a hundredfold, by a puffin ' Schloss Hainfeld,' that made 
him at once a man of notoriery and fortune. 

" ' After six months of close application, I can venture to pronounce, that by Mr. Ollendorff's 
method alone, so far as I have been able to understand the subject, can this very difficult, but 
very charming language be taught without confusion. By it the scholar advances step by step, 
understands clearly and thoroughly every thing he reads, and as he goes on, he becomes sensible 
that all he learns he retains, and all that he retains is useful and practically applicable. At the 
same time, he scarcely knows how lie got hold of it, so slightly marked are the shades of daily 
progression ; and so gentle is the rise, that he feels no unpleasant fatigue on the journey. Of 
course, the-student is called upon to exert no small degree of patient application, and he must 
consent to devote a considerable portion of his time to this pursuit ; but he will have the en- 
couraging conviction, that every particle of effort is well bestowed.' 

" Every body, in Paris began to leam German a la mode d y Ollendorff, and in all German 
towns you might find Englishmen and Frenchmen thumbing the ' New Method,' and repeating 
its thousand phrases with commendable perseverance. In 1838 the system was introduced into 
ISngland by the publication of the ' New Method of learning to read, write, and speak a Language 
tat Six Months t for the Use of Schools and Private Teachers ;' and although the complete work 
extended to three octavo volumes, and was sold at aa enormous price,* it soon acquired a great 
circulation. We have before us the fourth edition. Nor was the reputation of the work con- 
fined to Europe ; many copies were imported into this country, and of late the demand has been 
so great, that an American edition has been brought ont in excellent style by the Messrs. Ap 
pletons, with the addition of a clear ' Systematic Outline of German Grammar,' prepared by Mr. 
Adler, of the University of New- York. Nor has this success been by any means undeserved; 
the book certainly goes further in smoothing the rugged road to German than any other book 
extant ; and that too, not by attempting to dispense with the industry of the pupil, but by mak- 
ing all his industry profitable. 

" It takes all that is ^od in the Hamiltonian method, by giving the words to be used at onco 
to the student, and not sending him to the Dictionary to hunt them out ; and it involves 
Jacotot's best principle of fixing the forms of the language by constant repetition, and supplying 
grammatical principles only as they are required. These are its chief excellences, and they are 
essential to any good system. The book, especially with Mr. Adler's appendix, is infinitely 
better adapted for use as an introduction to the German language than any other that we know 
of, and we hope it will obtain a wide circulation." 

* " Teaching is worse paid than any other kind of labour ; but it seems that when any par- 
ticular teacher becomes the rage, he takes revenpe on the public, and 'puts money in his purse.' 
We see from an advertisement at the end of Herr Ollendorff's second volume, that he teaches 
German in London at the pleasant price of JC12 12s. sterling per quarter I" 

New Orleans Commercial Times. 
"Mr. Ollendorff's new method of teaching languages — a method founded upon an 
analytical system, which simplifies and connects information, and proceeds by gradations from 
the easy to the difficult — has found more favour amoug teachers than any previous system. It 
has been applied with the utmost success, and has elicited the approbation of the best minds in 
the country. The system is one which it requires the patient study ofca German to elaborate, but 
when once framed, its results are practical, complete, and speedy of attainment. We have no 
doubt that an intelligent person will master the intricacies of the French tongue, by the assistance 
of this work, in half the time it would require to wade through the interminable exercises of 
Wanostrocht and l>vi»a« " 

s 
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Crllicul Opinion! on Ollendorff s Method of Learning Languages. 

CONTIlfTJEP. 

Jfew-Tork Commercial Advertiser. 

" New Method or Learning the French La.noua.ob. — This grammar moat supersede 
mil others new used for instruction in the French language. Its conception and arrangement am 
admirable,— tha work evidently of a mind familiar with the deficiencies of the systems, the place 
*f which it u designed to supply. In all the works of the kind that have fallen under our notice, 
there has Ivea so much left unexplained or obscure, and so many things have been omitted — 
tnfles, |ierha|«, in the estimation of the author, but the cause of great embarrassment to the 
learner — that they have been comparatively valueless as self instructors. The student, deceived 
by their t]ie<-ious pretensions, has nut proceeded far before he has felt himself in a condition simi- 
lar to that < f a mariner who should put out to sea without a compass to direct him. He has 
encountered difficulty after difficulty, to which his grammar afforded no cine ; when, disap- 
pointed and discouraged, he has either abandoned the study in disgust or if his means permitted, 
nat resorted to a teacher to accomplish what it was not in his power to effect by the aid of his 
* self- instructor.' 

" Ollendorff has passed bis roller over the whole field of French instruction, and the ragged 
inequalities formerly to be encountered no longer discourage the learner. What were the diffi- 
culties of the language, are hare mastered in succession ; and the only surprise of the student, as ' 
he passes fr. m lesson to lesson, is. that he meets none of these * lions in the way.' 

" The value of the work has been greatly enhanced by a careful revision, and the addition of 



an appendix containing matter essential to its completeness either as a book for the use of teachers 
or for self-instruction." 

Buffalo Commercial Advertiser. 

*' By Ollendorff's method, and its general use, applied to both the dead and living languages, 
we hope this reproach upon our country's character tor elegant scholarship will be wiped away. 
When by rcseonable application, a person of bat ordinary attainments, and quickness of percep- 
tion, can easily acquire another tongue, it is a shame not to do so, and nothing will more essen- 
tially aid him, whether he turn his attention to the German, French, or Italian, than Ollendorff '■ 
system." 

Whig Review, 

" Ollendorff's works on the German, French, and Italian, have met with marked approba- 
tion from those who are critical judges, and his system is pronounced * the best, the only one of 
the kind for all who desire a practical knowledge of the language.' " 

Catholic Magazine, 

" The elementary works of Ollendorff have met with the most ample encouragement and 
success in England, and so far as they have been tested, in America also ; and in both countries 
the use of them has become daily more extensive. * * * The t!istinguished feature 
In Ollendorff's method of imparting a knowledge of the language is, that it follows that of na- 
ture herself." 

JVtoo Haven Herald, 

" Ollendorff's French Method.— The same plan of teaching the principles of the laa- 

Eiage and their application is presented in this admirable text-book as that developed in the 
erman method. It is the only correct system of teaching modern languages. 

"This method is in perfect accordance with the order of nature. In the old system, the 
learner does not commence speaking and writing the language until he is supposed to be acquainted 
with etymology and syntax. The rules are learned with difficulty, and amid unnecessary per- 
plexities, to be forgotten before their application is attempted ; and consequently large numbers 
abandon the study as irksome and useless, instead of finding it pleasant and profitable, as they 
would, were it not for reversing the order of nature. 

" In this method, speaking and writing French is commenced with the first lesson, continued 
throughout, and thus is made the efficient means of acquiring almost imperceptibly, a thorough 
knowledge of grammar ; and this without diverting the learner's attention for a moment from 
the language itself, with which he is naturally most desirous of becoming familiar. 

" The general use of such a series of text-books will give us a very different class of French 
scholars in this country. Our systems of learning the French language have been a mere bur- 
lesque, instead of being at once a useful and ornamental branch of education. We most warmly 
recommend the Ollendorff series to teachers and all others interested, as philosophical and natural 
in arrangement, and as the only text-books involving correct principles of acquiring an avuilalua 
knowledge of modern languages.'' 



»> 



United States Gazette. 

* Ollendorff's Italian Grammar.— The system of learning and teaching the living Jan- 

Eiages by Ollendorff is so superior to all other modes, that in England and on the continent of 
orope, scarcely any other is in use, in well-directed academies and other institutions of learn- 
ing. To those who feel disposed to cultivate an acquaintance- with Italian literature, this work 
wdJ prove invaluable, abridging, by an immense deal, the period commonly employed in studying 
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Critical Opinions on Ollendorff s Method of Learning language* 

CONTINUED. 

New- York Courier and Enquirer. 

" Ollendorff'! Spanish Grammar. — This is another number of the admirable series o« 
elewentary books of instruction in the language of Modern Europe, for which the public is 
indebted to the Apple tons, Ollendorff's method of teaching languages, especially living lan- 
guages, is now in universal use, and enjoys a very decided pre-eminence over any ether now in 
use, inasmuch as it combines the merits, and avoids the faults of all others, and has, besides, many 
very marked and admirable peculiarities. No other books are now in general use, and his ele- 
mentary treatises have won a unanimous favor not often accorded to any work in any depart- 
ment of human knowledge. Their chief peculiarity consists in this, that they lend the learner, 
b^ gradual steps, each perfectly simple and easy, from the first elements even to the nicest idioms 
ot the various languages, comprehending, in the process, a complete mastery of Grammatical 
rules and colloquial phrases. They are in common use, not only in this country, but throughout 
Kurope, and are likely to supersede, every where, all similar works. 

"This method of learning Spanish, which has just been issued, is likely to be even more 
widely useful, especially in this country, than those which have preceded it, sinoe recent events 
have rendered a knowledge of Spanish more than usually important to all classes of our people. 
The editors of the work are widely known as accomplished scholars and distinguished teachers, 
and the book derives still higher authority from their connection with it. We commend it with 
great confidence to all who desire to become acquainted with the Castilian tongue." 

The Tribune. 

"The admirable system of teaching and learning modern languages, by Mr. Ollendorff, has 
attained a popularity and extension unprecedented in the history of education. Its effect upon 
the community of learners especially, is even now evident, and as time elapses will become still 
more so in the ease and correctness with which German, French, Italian, and Spanish are ac- 
quired and applied to the practical purposes of life. Mr. Ollendorff's books have now been some 
time before the public, not only in Europe, where he practically carries out the plans of instruc- 
tion, but also in America, where the system has been faithfully tried and is appreciated by our 
best teachers and by thousands of learners. The present work seems to be prepared by gentle- 
men thoroughly conversant with the system in all its details. It is well worthy the attention of 
those desirous to become familiar with the noble Castilian tongue, that tongue which Charles V. 
once said those who spoke it used to speak like kings. The mechanical execution and appear- 
ance of the volume are in the usual style of clearness and beauty which characterizes Messrs. 
Appleton's publications." 

Evening Post. 

"Ollendorff's Method Applied to Spanish. — D. Appleton fc Co. have published 
" Ollendorff's new method of learning to write and speak the Spanish langnage, by M. Velas- 
quez and S. T. Simonne. The authors of this work are experienced instructors in the Spanish 
language. To Mr. Velasquez,-many of our citizens are indebted for their acquaintance with the 
hannenious and majestic dialect which its admirers delight in calling Castilian. 

44 The method of Ollendorff is admirably suited to many minds— to young persons in par- 
ticular, by whom the peculiar forms of a language are most easily learned by practice and a mere 
effort of memory. To persons of any period of life it is useful in imparting an accurate acquaint- 
ance with the idioms and conversational peculiarities of a language, and nobody could go through 
the course prescribed by ft without some essential improvement in the accuracy with which he 
speaks the langnage. 

41 The work is neatly got up as respects its typographical execution." 

Hunt 1 * Merchant'* Magazine. 

" Ollendorff's new method of Learning to Read, Write, and Speak the German Lan- 
guage, with a systematic outline of German Grammar by George J. Adler, is one of those rare 
works which leave nothing to be desired on the subjects of which they treat. The learner's 
difficulties are so fully and exactly provided for, that a constant sense of satisfaction and progress 
is felt from the beginning to the end of the book. A bare inspection of one of the lessons will 
satisfy any one acquainted with the elements of German grammar, that it adapts itself perfectly 
to his wants. With the systematic outline of grammar by Prof. Adler, the new method is sub- 
stantially perfect, and it is probably second in its advantages only to residence and intercourse 
with educated Germans." 

Protestant Churchman. 

44 The study of the German is becoming so essential a part of an ordinary education, that 
every work tending to facilitate the acquisition of the language should be welcomed. An Ameri- 
can edition of Ollendorff has been much wanted. His svstem is based upon natural principles. 
He teaches by leading the student to the acquisition of phrases, from which he deduces the rulee 
of the language. The idioms are also carefully taught, and the entire construction uf the system 
is such that, if adhered to with fidelity and perseverance, it will secure such a practical know- 
ledge of the German as can be acquired by no other mode, so rapidly and thoroughly. We 
heartily commend the book to all who really wish to understand a tongue which ooataiaa st 
Miany treasures." 

ft 
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A DICTIONARY 

OK TIIF 

GERMAN AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES, 

INDICATING THK ACCENTUATION OF EVERY GERMAN WORD, CONTAINING SEVERAL 

HUNDRED GERMAN SYNONYMS, TOGETHER WITH A CLASSIFICATION AND 

ALPHABETICAL LIST OF THE IRREGULAR VERBS, AND A DICTION" 

ARY OF OERMAN ABBREVIATIONS. 

COMPILED FROM THE WORKS OF HLLPERT, FL.DGEL, GREIB, HEYSE, 

AND OTHERS. 

IN TWO PART8: 

L> OERMAN AMD ENGLISH— II. ENGLI8H AND GERMAN. 

BY G. J. ADLER, A. M., 

Professor of the German Language and Literature in the University of the 

Ctty vf JfewYork. 

One large volcme, 8vo , of 1400 pages. Price $5. Strong]/ and neatly bound. 

Extract from ike Preface. 

In preparing this volume, our principal aim was to offer to the American student of 
the German a work which would embody all the valuable results of the most recent 
Investigations in German Lexicography, and which might thus become not only a relia- 
ble guide for the practical acquisition of that language, but one which would not forsake 
him in the higher walks of his pursuit, to which its literary and scientific treasures 
would naturally invite him. The conviction that such a work was a desideratum, and one 
which claimed immediate attention, was first occasioned by the steadily increasing inter- 
est manifested in the study of the German by such among us as covet a higher intellect- 
ual culture, as woll as those who are ambitious to be abreast with the times in all that 
concerns the interest* of Learning, Science, Art, and Philosophy. 

In comparing the different German-English Dictionaries, it was found that all of them 
were deficient in their vocabulary of foreign words, which now act so important a part 
not only in scientific works, but also in the best classics in the reviews, journals, news- 
papers, and even in conversational language of ordinary life. Hence we have endeav- 
oured to supply the desired words required in Chemistry, Mineralogy, Practical Art, 
Commerce, Navigation, Rhetoric, Grammar, Mythology, both ancient and modern. The 
accentuation of the German words, first introduced by ilernsius, and not a little improved 
by Hllpert and his coadjutors, has also been adopted, and will be regarded as a most de- 
sirable and invaluable aid to the student. Another, and it is hoped not the least, valu- 
able addition to the volume, are the synonyms, which we have generally given in an 
abridged and not unfrequently in a new form, from Hilpert, who was the first that offered 
to the English student a selection from the rich store of Eberhard, Mass, and Gruber. 
Nearly all the Dictionaries published in Germany having been prepared with special 
reference to the German student of the English, and being on that account incomplete in 
the German-English part, it was evidently our vocation to reverse the order for this side 
of the Atlantic, and to give the utmost possible completeness and perfection to the Ger- 
man part. This was the proper sphere of our labor. 

Morning Courier and JViw- York Enquirer. 

The Appletons have just published a Dictionary of the German Language, containing 
English names of German words, and German translations of English words, by Mr. 
Adler, Professor of German in the University of the City of New-York. 

In view of the present and rapidly increasing disposition of American students to make 
themselves familiar with the Language and Literature of Germany, the publication of - 
this work seems especially timely and important. It is in form a large, substantial octavo 
volume of 1400 pages, beautifully printed in clear and distinct type, and adapted in every 
way to the constant services for which a lexicon is made. The purpose aimed at by the 
editor cannot be more distinctly stated than in his own words, quoted from the preface, 
in which he states that he sought " to embody all the valuable results of the most recent 
investigations in German Lexicography, so that his work might thus become not only a 
reliable guide for the practical acquisition of that language, but one which would not 
forsake him in the higher walks of his pursuits, to which its literary treasures would 
naturally invite him." All who are in any degree familiar with German, can bear wit- 
ness to the necessity that has long been felt for such a work. It is needed by students of 
the language at every stage of their progress. None of those hitherto in use hare been 
satisfactory— the best of them, that published in Philadelphia, in 1845, lacking verv many 
of the essentials of a reliable and servicable lexicon. From a somewhat close examina- 
tion of its contents, we are satisfied that Mr. Adlbr's Dictionary will be universally re- 
garded as the best extant. Its great superiority lies in its completeness, no word in any 
department of science or literature being omitted. We cannot doubt that it will become 
at once the only German lexicon in use throughout the country. 
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THE 

STANDAKD PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 

OF THE , 

FRENCH AM) ENGLISH LANGUAGES. 

IN TWO PARTS . 
Part I. FRENCH AND ENGLISH.— Part II. ENGLISH AND FRENCH. 

The First Part comprehending words in common use — Terms connected with Science— 
Terms belonging to the Fine Arts — 4000 Historical Names — 4000 Geographical Names — HOG 
terms lately published, with the pronunciation op kvkrt word, according to the French 
Academy and the most eminent Lexicographers and Grammarians ; together with 750 Orititml 
Remarks, in which the various methods of pronouncing employed by different authors are inves- 
tigated and compared with each other. 

The Second Part containing a copious vocabulary of English words and expressions, with 
the pronunciation according to Walker. 

thx whole preceded bt 

A Practical and Comprehensive System of French Pronunciation. 

By Gabriel Surenne, F. A. S. E., 

French Teacher in Edinburgh ; Corresponding Member of the French Grammatical Society 



of Paris, ire, Arc 

f the stereotype plat 

One stout volume, 12mo., of nearly 'Jo0 pages. Price $1 50. 



Reprinted from a duplicate cast of the stereotype plats* of the last Edinburgh edition. 
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A FEW CRITir^MS ON ITS MERITS. 

Kindrrhooh Academy, April 7, 1847. 
But mne's French Dictionary v \+. many respects superior to those ot " Meadow " and 
Boyer." The Proper Names at the bottom of each page, and the method of explaining the 
pronunciation, (by the French sounds of the vowels, with which the pupil has become familiar,) , 
are in my opinion distinguishing excellences. SILAS METCALF. 

Princeton, Dec. 13, 18-17. 

We use habitually the admirable Dictionary of Surenne. 

LYMAN COLEMAN. 
National Magazine. 

" This work must have been one of very great labour, as it is evidently of deep research. We 
bare given it a careful examination, and are perfectly safe in saying, we have never before seen 
any thing of the kind at all to compare with it. Oar space will not permit us to give more tban 
this general testimony to its value. Long as the title is, and much as it promises, our examination 
of the work proves that all the promises are fulfilled, and we think that no student of the French 
anguage should, for a moment, hesitate to possess himself of it. Nor, indeed, will it be found 
less useful to the accomplished French scholar, who will find in it a fund of information which 
can nowhere be met with in any one book. Such a work has for a long time been greatly needed, 
and Mr. Surenne has supplied the deficiency in a masterly style. We repeat, therefore, our well 
digested opinion, that no one in search of a knowledge of the niceties ol the French langnage 
should be without it." 

New- York Observer. 

"Every student of the French language, and every person of taste who is fond of reading 
French, and wishes to become proficient in that tongue, should possess this comprehensive but 
complete dictionary. It embraces all the words in common use, \nd those in science and the 
fine arts, historical and geographical names, etc., with the pronunciation of every word according 
to the French Academy, together with such critical remarks as will be useful to every learner. 
It is published in a form of extreme condensation, and yet contains so full a compilation of words, 
definitions, etc., as scarcely to leave any thing to be desired." 

Boston Courier. 
" This is, we believe, the first French pronouncing dictionary that has appeared in the English 
field of French education, and the compiler, Mr. Surenne, may well felicitate himself on the de- 
cided success which has attended his efforts to furnish us with this long expected desideratum 
Mr. S. has rendered precise what was before uncertain, clear what had hitherto been obscure, in 
short, put into the hands of both teachers and scholars, an authority !n philology and pronnn 
ciation, asgood, as correct, as authoritative as Johnson, Walker, or Webster, in the English v 
tongue. The method adopted for representing the sounds of words, is for the English or A merican 
eye r nd ear, so that faultless pronunciation may be depended upon. The phraseology is often that 
of the French Academy, consequently of the highest authority, and is both copious and practical. 
The English pronunciation is precisely after the plan of Webster, imitated or followed with the 
most scrupmous accuracy, thus giving two extraordinary advantages in one work, viz., a diction 
ary of French pronunciation, with words and meanings, and a standard of English pronunciation. 
We exhort, we entreat teachers, parents, guardians, all interested in the education of youth to 
look at this splendid work of industry and ingenuity, and they will see and recognize its supe- 
riority at a glance. * 
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D. Appleton $ Co. Publish 

A PROGRESSIVE GERMAN READER 

PUTAJLKD WITH EKFKB.KNCK TO 

OLLENDORFF'S GERMAN GRAMMAR, 
WITH OOPIOU8 NOTX8 AND A VOOABULAET. 
BY 6. J. ADLER, 

Fnfo*—r of tks Gorman Language and Literature w the University of tie CSfy of Jt. T 

One neat Volume, I2ma £1- 

TIm favourable recaption which Ollendorff*! German Grammar hat received from tbe Amerteat. 
public, has induced the Publishers and the Editor to comply with the Tory general demacd fin 
a Oti ■■■ Reader. 

Complaints, more or leu loud, have been made both by teacher and learner, against most of the 
Banders heretofore offered to the public in this country, as well as in England and Germany 
Books of this kind now in the market, may be reduced to two classes : 1st. Selections from the 
German daaoics, or Elegant Extract*, corresponding somewhat to our English Readers. Of 
those, two deserve special notice. Tic. George Mchl's Pros* Amtholooy, (Carbruhe and 
London. 1839.) and in this country, Follen's German Reader. The objections to the former 
are, that it contains no poems, and hence lacks an essential element of an introduction to German 
!«iterature, and presents too little variety to the learner; it has, moreover, no vocabulary, and the 
most ditlcuh passages are often left uunotieed in the annotations. The tatter is, as it regards the 
variety and tbe good taste exhibited in its matter, far superior to any other similar work, and has 
for many yean been almost the only Reader in use among us. To learners not classically edu 
•ated, however, (and to many that are,) the pieces near the beginning are by far too difficult, and 
the assistance too scanty. The arrangement is not progressive, so that pieces near the end of the 
book are much easier than many in the beginning or middle. 

8d. The second class of Readers are such as profess to facilitate the business of reading. They 
are generally based on the Hamiltonian method, i. e., the pieces are accompanied with transla- 
tions, either inleWtncar and literal, or free and appetite. The difficulty with the books of this 
class is, that they leave the learner where they found him, unable by himself to account for the 
grammatical construction of a sentence ; and when he lays aside the book to take up another, he 
finds that it is one thing to read by the aid of a translation and quite another to read understand- 
Ingly. The principal books of this class are Zmejr'i German Teacher, (Heidelberg and Lon- 
don, 1939,) Gam?* Literary Companion, (Frankfort, 1841,) better in its selections than the first, 
and Bohum'* German Reader, (Philadelphia.) 

The plan of this German Reader is as follows, viz. : 

1. The pieces are both prose and poetry, selected from the best authors, and are so arranged at 
to present sufficient variety to keep alive the interest of the scholar. 

9. It is progressive in its nature, the pieces being at first very short and easv, and increasing in 
iuBeulty and length as the learner advances. 

3 At the bottom of the page constant references to the Grammar are made, the difficult pas- 
sages are explained and rendered. To encourage the first attempt of the learner as much as pom- 
elo, the twejiy-one pieces of the first section are analyzed, and all the necessary words git— at 
ghe bottom of the page. The notes, which at first a:e very abundanr, diminish as the learner ad* 



It contains five sections. The first contains easy pieces, chiefly in prose, with all the 
ny for translating them ; the second, short pieces in prose and poetry altera* tely, with ee- 
notes and renderings ; the third, short popular tales of Grimm and others ; th fourth, sslset 
ballads and other poems from Bueroer, Goethe, Schiller, Uhland, Schw a, Chamism 
etc.; the fifth, prose extracts from the first classics. 
8 At the end is added a vocabvlary of all tbe words occurring in the book, 
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ACCOMPANIMENT TO OLLENDORFF'S ITALIAN GRAMMAR. 



CRESTOMAZIA ITALIANA: 

A COLLECTION OF 

SELECTED PIECES IN ITALIAN PROSE 

DESIGNED AS A 

CLASS READING-BOOK FOR BEGINNERS 

IN THE STUDY OF 

THE ITALIAN LANGUAGE. 

By E. FELIX FORESTI, LL.D., 
rmoFEssoa of the Italian* language and literature in Columbia oollmi 

AND IN THE UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW- YORK. 

One neat Volume, 12mo. Price $1. 



South Carolinian. 

" These •elections tre from different authors, and on various subjects, exhibiting the Manifold 
peculiarities of style and idiom found in this mellifluous tongue. Dr. Foresti has consulted the 
American taste of his readers, in judiciously selecting from the works of those authors who are 
most imbued with the liberal sentiments which belong to our own age and clime. He ha* done 
this to enlist the sympathy of the student, and thereby facilitate Iris progress in the language. 
This is a capital thought. We perceive that C. Botta is laid under contribution for two or three 
articles, in which some of our American worthies appear in Italian costume. A glossary accom- 
panies each lesson — anglicizing those idiomatic phrases which present peculiar difBcuny to the 
student. As the work is a companion to Ollendorff's Italian Grammar, it will of eourse be 
adopted by all who adopt his unrivalled system of teaching or acquiring a foreign language." 

Savannah Rtftublican. 

" The Italian Reader is compiled by Mr. Foresti, Professor of the Italian Language in the 
Columbia College and the University of New- York. It appears to be designed to follow the 
study of Ollendorff's Italian Grammar, on which work many correct judges have pronounced 
that no important improvement can well be made. In making selections for the book before us. 
Mr. Foresti has preferred modern Italian writers to the old school of novelists, historians, and 
poets. In this he has done a good thing ; for the Italian Reader contains tlie modern language. 
True, there are some innovations, some changes which many would deem a dej>arture from o*£ 
giiiai purity, but nevertheless it is the language which one finds and hears spoken in Italy. The** 
changes have gone on under the eye and against the stern authority of the Academy delta Cruse**, 
and in their magnificent new dictionary now in process of publication, they have found theav 
•elves compelled to insert many words which are the growth not only of modern necessity, ban 
of caprice. 

" The selections in the Italian Reader are from popular authors, such as Botta, Manzoni 
Machiavelli, Villani, and others. They are so made as not to constitute mere exercises, but com 
tain distinct relations so complete as to gratify the reader and engage his attention while thef 
instruct This is a marked improvement on that old system which exacted much labor without 
enlisting the sympathies of the student. The selections from Manzoni, for example, are from 
the " Promts $i Sposi," one of the noblest works of fiction ever issued from the press — a work 
so popular as to have gone though an incredible number of editions in Italy, while it has beem 
translated into every language of Europe. There have been, we believe, no less than three die* 
tinot English translations made, two or which were done in this country. The Reader contain* 
six extracts from this novel, among which are the beautiful episodes of Father Cristoforo and 
the Nun of Monca, and a description of the famine and plague of Milan in the year 1630. The 
aoooant of the plague rivals the celebrated one of Bocaccio in his Decameron. The idiorrathat 
occur in the selections are explained by a glossary appended to each. The Italian Reader eaa 
with confidence be recommended to students in the language as a safe and sure guide. AfW 
mastering ft, the Italian poets and other classicists may be approached with confidence.' ' 
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NEW MODERN FRENCH AEADER. 

MORCEAUX CHOKIES DES AUTEURS MODERNES, 

A LA USAGE DE LA JEUNESSE; 

With a Vocabulary of the New and Difficult Words and Idiomatic Phrases 

adopted in Modern French Literature. 

By F. ROWAN. 

Edited by J. L. Jswktt, Editor of Ollendorff's French Method. 
One Volume, I2mc. 75 cents. 

The chief object of the present vohme ii to offer the means of making the youth acquainted 
with the French Language, as it is spoken in the present day, and as it is presented in the works 
of the mode re authors of France, without the risk of sullying the mind of the young reader, by 
an introduction to such scenes and principles, as bnt too often disgrace the pages of writers who 
would be an honor lo humanity, were their moral qualities but equal to their genius. 

The second is to facilitate the task of the teacher, by endeavoring to render the work attractive 
in the eyes of the pupil ; and such selections bare therefore been made, as will, it is hoped, be 
interesting and entertaining to the young reader, while, at the same time, they will prove worthy 
■naoimene of the peculiar style of their respective authors, and sufficiently demonstrate the great 
Idiomatic revolution which has taken place in the French Language within the last quarter of a 
century. 

The American edition of the work is rendered still move valuable and interesting by the addi 
tion of extracts from the writings of Sismondi and Mignet, modern historians of distinguished 
merit. The vocabulary of new and difficojt words and idiomatic phrases is also more conveni- 
ently arranged for reference, and considerably enlarged ; while the whole has undergone thorough 
revision, with a view to accuracy in every particular; and the orthography has been made to 
conform to that of the Dictionary of the Academy and the usage of modern writers. 

I.itt of Authors. — Alex. Dumas, Alex, de Tocqneville, Alfred deVigney, Alph.Karr, Aug. 
Thierry, Bignon, Capetigue, De Balsac, De Lamartine, E. Souvesire, Eugene Sue, F. Soaiie, 
Guiaot, Gust, de Beaumont, Jules Janin, Leon Goslan, D'Aubigne, Merunee, Miohelet, Sal 
vaady, Lavallee, Thiers, Victor Hugo, Vitlemain, Sismondi, Mignet. 



NEW ELEMENTARY FRENCH READER. 

AN 

INTRODUCTION TO THE FRENCH LANGUAGE : 

COKTAIMXCI 

Fables, Select Tales, Remarkable Facts, Amusing Anecdotes, etc. 

WITH 

A DICTIONARY 

OF A!L THE WORDS, TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH 

By M. De Fivas, Member of several Literary Societies. 
One neat Volume, 16mo. Price 50 cents. 

flib work has passed through five editions in England, and rapidly fonnd its way as a oils 
haok into the most eminent public and private seminaries. 

The nieces contained in this volume comprehend a great variety of subjects, and are generally 
•f a lively and familiar style, the phrases will serve as elements of conversation, and enable the 
ttodent to read with facility other French books. 

In the Dictionary at the end, is given the meaning of every word contained in the book. 

The explanatory words are placed at the end of the book, instead of at the foot of the pago; 
by this method learners wil derive considerable benefit. 

Though this work is designedly for the nse of schools, the author has borne in mind, tha 
many of the learners of French are adults, therefore while it is adapted for youthfo. stvaents. J 
sndeavor has also been made to make it acceptable to those of more advanced age. 

10 
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NEW DRAMATIC FRENCH READER. 



CHEFS-D'(EUVRES DEAMATIQUES 

DK LA. 

LANGUE FRANC AISE. 

Mis en Ordre Progressif, et Annote*s, pour en faciliter L'Intelligeitce. 

Par A. G. COLLOT, 

Professeur de Langues et de Litteratare. 
One Volume,. 12 mo of 520 pages. Price $1. 

Courier and Enquirer. 

" We hare examined this book with great interest, and can confidently recommend it to stu- 
dents and teachers of the French language, as better adapted to the purposes of a reading-book 
than any other with which we are acquainted. It is made up of fourteen complete dramas, 
taken from the works of the best and purest writers, among which are the great names of Cor- 
neille, Racine, Moliere, and Piron. The pieces are systematically arranged in progressive order,, 
and the idiomatical difficulties of the language are fully and clearly explained in the notes. To 
those who are desirous of speaking French this book is invaluable, as the conversational and 
idiomatic phrases, so indispensable Ij this accomplishment, are met with on every page ; and te 
those who wish to cultivate their taste, and to obtain a knowledge not only of the French lan- 
guage, but of the writings of its most eminent dramatists, this volume will snpply the place of 
voluminous collections not easy to be obtained. Its typographical accuracy ana appearance has 
seldom been equalled in any French book that has heretofore issued from the press of this 
country.'* 

Christian Examiner . 

" This book is made up of pieces of progressive difficulty, as exercises in the study of French. 
We have first a Proverb or two in the simplest style, with foot-notes explanatory of idiomatie 

ghrases ; then a couple of Berauin's pieces, intended for learners ; then some half dozen of 
cribe's papular dramas, full o faction, and exhibiting many peculiarities of French manners and 
Janguage ; Moliere's Misanthrope ; Voltaire's Me rope ; Racine's Athalie ;. and, lastly, the Cinna 
of Corneille — all entire ; which is, certainly, an improvement on all other French reading-books, 
the fragmentary style of which has often vexed us. The whole appears to us admirably adapted 
for its purpose/' 

Tribune. 

" This work is intended as a reading-book for students of the French language ; and for two 
very important reasons, we consider it better adapted to its purpose, and likely to be of far 
greater utility, than any other that has hitherto been compiled. Hrst, the language is easy, the 
constructions are simple, and the whole is in the form of dialogue, the only kind of reading that 
can afford the scholar any efficient aid in speaking French. Secondly, the engrossing interest of 
the most elegant and vivacious drama now in existence is brought to the aid of the student in 
enabling him to endure with patience the labour necessary to perform his task. There is little 
fear that any one who has read twenty pages of this book will ever lay it down until he has 
mastered its entire contents. Professor CoTlot has been remarkably successful in his selection, 
and the pieces are in every respect unexceptionable, and well adapted to varieties -of taste. The 
humour of Moliere, the beautiful comedies of Scribe and Berquin, and the tragic grandeur and 
pathos of a Corneille, a Racine, and a Voltaire, need no recommendation." 

Protestant Churchman. 

" This new French reader is precisely the kind of book which an intelligent teacher of the 
language will desire to place in the hands of his advanced pupils. At least such is our opinion. 
The selections are made with great judgment, and consist not of mere disjointed fragments, but of 
entire works of the best dramatic authors, in sufficient variety, ' from grave to gay, from lively to 
severe.' While they offerpecuAar facilities for acquiring the lauguage, by a free exhibition ot 
all its peculiarities, their effect upon the literary taste of the student must be no less salutary." 

Evening Mirror. 

" The dramatic pieces embraced in this volume are all complete, and they comprise some of 
the best and most unexceptionbale performances of Berquin, Scribe, Piron, Moliere, Voltaire, 
Racine, and Corneille, arranged so that the learner takes up first those which present the fewest 
difficulties, and then advances to the higher departments of dramatic writing. The dramatis 
portion of French literature is generally considered its best. Such a book as this, therefore, is 
oeoess a ry for every student who wishes to beoome acquainted with the master-pieces of tee 
French writers." 

11 
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ARNOLD'S CLASSICAL SERIES. 

I. 

A FIRST AND SECOND LATIN BOOK 

And Frnctkal Grammar. By Thomas K. A&kold, A.M. Revised and care- 
fully Corrected, by J. A. Spencer, A.M. One vol. I2mo. 75 cts. 

II. 

LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION : 

A Practical Introduction to Latin Prose Composition. By Thomas K. Arnold, 

A.M. Revised and Corrected by J. A. Spencer, AJVf. l2mo. $1. 

III. 
FIRST GREEK BOOK; 
With Easy Exercises and Vocabulary. By Thomas K. Arnold, A.M. Re- 
vised and Corrected by J. A. Spencer, A.M. l2mo. 62£ cts. 

IV. 

GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION : 

A Practical Introduction to Greek Prose Composition. By Thomas K. As- 
mold, A.M. Revised and Corrected by J. A. Spencer, A.M. 

One volume, l2mo. 75 cts. 

GREEK READING BOOK, 

For the Use of Schools ; containing the substance of the Practical Introduction 

to Greek Construing, and a Treatise on the Greek Particles, by the Rev. 

Thomas K. Arnold, A.M., and also a Copious Selection from Greek 

Authors, with English Notes, Critical and Explanatory, and a 

Lexicon, by J. A. Spencer, A.M. One vol. I2mo. $1 50. 

CORNELIUS NEPOS ; 

With Practical Questions and Answers, and an Imitative Exercise on each 

Chnpter. By Thomas K. Arnold, A.M. Revised, with Additional 

Notes, by Prof. Johnson, Professor of the Latin Language 

in the University of the City of New- York. 12mo. 

A new, enlarged edition, with Lexicon, Index, etc. $1 00. 

" Arnold*! Greek and Latin Series. — The publication of this valuable collection of 
classical school books may be regarded as the presage of better things in respect to the mode of 
teaching and acquiring languages. Heretofore boys have been condemned to the drudgery of going 
over Latin and Greek Grammar without the remotest conception of the value of what they were 
learning, and every day becoming more and more disgusted with the dry and unmeaning task ; but 
now, by Mr. Arnold's admirable method— substantially the same with that of Ollendorff— the mo- 
ment tliev take up the study of Latin or Greek, they begin to learn sentences, to acquire ideas, to see 
how the Romans and Greeks expressed themselves, how their mode of expression differed from ours, 
sari by degrees they lay up a stock of knowledge which is utterly astonishing to those who have 
irajjged en month after month in the old-fashioned, dry, and tedious way of learning languages. 

" Mr. Arnold, in fact, has had the good sense to adopt the system of nature. A child learns 
his own language by imitating what he hears, and constantly repeating it till it is fastened in 
the memory ; in the same way Mr. A. puts the pupil immediately to work at Exercises in Latin 
and Greek, involving the elementary principles of the language — words are supplied — the mode 
of putting them together is told the pupil— lie is shown how the ancients expressed their ideas; 
and then, by relating these things again and again— ittrwm. tterum?ue— the docile pupil has 
thess indelibly impressed upon his memory and rooted in his understanding. 

" The American Editor is a thorough classical scholar, and has been a practical teacher fof 
years in this city. He hns devoted the utmost care to a complete revision of Mr. Arnold's works, 
has corrected several errors of inadvertence or otherwise, has rearranged and improved various 
matters in the early volumes of the series, and has attended most diligently to the accurate print- 
ing and mechanical exeontion of the whole. We anticipate most confidently the speedy adop- 
tion of these works in our schools and coUegoi. ' — Cour. Sr Enq. 

%* Arnold's Series of Classical Works has attained a circulation almost unparalleled in Bag 
land, n«n:ig introduced into nearly all the great Public Schools r nd leading Educational Institutions 
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ARNOLD'S CLASSICAL SERIES. 

OPINIONS OP SCHOLARS. 

Prim ceton, December 3, 1840. 

GsxTLsmn,— 1» reply to your letter, I have to say that I can, from the most satisfactory 
axperience, bear testimony to the excellence of your series of Text Book* for Schools. I am ii 
Um daily use of Arnold's Latin and Greek Exercises, and consider them decidedly superior to any 
» Jiet Elementary Works in those Languages. LYMAN COLEMAN, D., D., 

Prof, of the German, Greek, and Latin Languages. 



Dear Sir, — I am much pleased with Arnold'* Latin Books. A class of mr- older boyf 
have just finished the first and second books. They had studied Latin for a long time before 
but never understood it, they say, at hey do now. CI1AS. M. BLAKE, 

CUxstcal Teacher in Brown's Prince-street Academy, Philadelphia. 

Arnold's Lessons i Latin I find unsurpassed ; and, if the Greek Lessons by the same 
author shall prove as useful, they will form the commencement of a new era in the study of the 
classics in this country. I wish you abundant success in so noble an enterprise as furnishing out 
schools and scholars with such valuable books. SETH DAVIS, 

Rector of Zion's Church, Rome. 



Arnold's Latin and Greek Composition. In the skill with which he sets forth the 
idiomatic peculiarities, as well as in the directness and simplicity with which he states the facts 
of the Ancient Languages, Mr. Arnold has no superior. I know of no books so admirably 
adapted to awaken an interest in the study of language, or so well fitted to lay the foundation 
of a correct scholarship and refined taste, N.WHEELER, 

Principal Worcester County High School. 



Messrs. Appleton : Penn. College, Gettysburg, Oct. 29, 1846. 

Dear Sirs, — The friends of education are under great obligations to you for the valuaL'e service 
you have rendered by the recent publication of Arnold's Cornelius Nepos. 1 have examined 
the edition with much interest, and it gives me pleasure to say that I highly approve of it. A 
text-book prepared by a man so distinguished for scholarship, experience, and success in teaching, 
as Dr. Arnola. cannot fail to secure universal favor. The mechanical execution, and the gieat 
accuracy which prevails throughout, are highly creditable to the American editor and the 
publisher. 

I have determined to introduce the edition at once into the Academical Department tf 
Pennsylvania College, and have accordingly directed our book merchants to procure copies 

Respectfully, yours, 

M. L. STOERER, A. M., 
'Prof, of History in Pennsylvania College, and Principal of the Academical Department. 



Messrs. Appleton & Co. : Oakland High School, April 28, 1840. 

Gentlemen, — I acknowledge with many thanks the receipt of T. K. Arnold's First and 
Second Latin Book, and his Introduction to Latin Prose Composition. The style in which the 
books are got up is not their only recommendation. With thorough instruction, on the part of 
the teacher using these books as text-books, I am confident a much more ample return for the 
time and labor bestowed by our youth upon Latin must be secured. The time certainly has 
come when an advance must be made upon the old methods of instruction. I am glad to nave 
a work that promises so many advantages as Arnold's First and Second Latin Book to begin 
F have little doubt of the result of the experiment. Very respectfully, 

A. B. RUSSELL. 

¥.rSract from a Report of an Examination of the Male Department of the Parochial School oj 
St. PauVs Church, Rome, JV. Y., on Friday, March 26, 1847. 

* * * * "But were we to single out any part of the examination as worthy of special notice 
\ would be that upon " Arnold's First Book in Latin." Many an Academician, who has 
studied Latin in the ordinary way for two years, could not sustain an examination as did the 
lads of this class, who have studied Arnold's First Lessons only about six months. Arnold's 
method is admirable for making thorough scholars and accurate grammarians ; but then it needs 
a thorough and industrious teacher to use it to advantage. Such, evidently, is Mr. Piatt. He 
has not oeen content to put his pupils upon writing out the exercises, but they kave been 
jeqmred to commit thoroughly to memory the vocabulary of words in each lesson, beginning with 
louns and verbs ; and as soon as they have learned the words they begin to make sentences. 
Then they learn occasionally a declension, and immediately are made to put it to use by con- 
structing sentences that require the cases of that declension. A similar method was* pumed » 
the Enilisb Grammar and in the French.' 
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LINCOLN'S LIYY. 
TITUS LIVIUS. 

CHIEFLY FROM THE TEXT OF AL9CHEFSKI, 



ENGLISH NOTES, GRAMMATICAL AND EXPLANATORY, 

TOGETHER. 

WITH A GEOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL INDEX. 

BY J. L. LINCOLN, 
Professor of Latin in Brown University. 

WITH AIT ACCOMTAimNG FLAN OF ROUE, AND A MAP OF THE PASSAGE OF HANNIBAL; 

One Volume, l2mo. Price $1. 

TIm publishers believe that, in the edition of Livy herewith announced, a want is rappliea 
which has been universally felt ; there being previous to this no American edition furnished witfc 
the requisite apparatus for the successful prosecution of the study of this Latin author. 

The extracts selected fur this edition will secure the material for an amount of reading in Livy 
equal to that which is accomplished in any of our colleges, and comprise the finest aa well as Use 
most useful and interesting passages in the writings of the great Latin historian. They axe taken 
chiefly from the first five books (the first nearly entire), the twenty-first, twenty-second, and the 
subsequent books on the Second Punic War, with such other portions as could be introduced with- 
out increasing the volume beyond the size suited to its intended purpose. 

The text is based upon that of Drakenborsch, with some changes from subsequent editors, and 
especially, in the earlier books, from the recent valuable work of Dr. Alscherski, of Berlin, of which 
the first volume was published in 1841, the second in J 843, and the third has just appeared. 

The notes consist of selections from the best commentators, as Drakenborsch, Crevier, &c, and 
•mailer school editions ; and, to a considerable extent, of original matter, embodying the 
•f the editor's own labors and experience in reading Livy with his classes in college. 

OPINIONS OF CLASSICAL PROFESSORS. 
From Professor Kingsley, of Tale College. 



<i ■ 



' I have not vet been able to read the whole of your work, but have examined it enough to he 
satisfied that it is judiciously prepared, and well adapted to the purpose intended. We use it for 
the present year, in connection with the edition that has been used for several years. Most of the 
e*ass, however, have procured your edition ; and it is probable that next year it will be used by all." 

From Professor Tyler, of Amherst College. 

"The notes seem to me to be prepared with much care, learning and taste, the grammatical 
illustrations are unusually full, faithful and able. The book has been used by our Freshman Class, 
and will I doubt not come into general use in our colleges." 

From Professor Packard, of Bowdoin College. 

" I have recommended your edition to our Freshman Class. I have no doubt that your laben 
trill give a new impulse to the study of this charming classic." 

From Professor Anderson, of Watertrille College. 

" A careful examination of several portions of your work has convinced me that for the use of 
students it is altogether superior to any edition of Livy with which I am acquainted. Among its 
excellences you will jiermit me to name, the close attention given to particles — to the subjunctive 
mood — the constant references to the grammars — the discrimination of words nearly synonymous, 
and the oare in giving the localities mentioned in the text. The book will be hereafter used in oar 
•allege." 

From Professor Johnson, of JV«e- York UhtosrsMy. 

" I ean at present only say that your edition pleases me much. I shall give ft ts> one of nqr 
— next week. I am prepared to find it just what was wanted." 
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THE HISTORIES 

OF 

CAIUS CORNELIUS TACITUS. 

WITH NOTES FOR COLLEGES. 

BY W. 8. TYLER, 

Professor of Languages in Amherst College. 
One volume, 12mo. 

The text of this edition followi, for the most part, Orelli's, Zurich, 1848, which, being based on 
a new and most faithful recension of the Medicean MS., by his friend Baiter, may justly be con- 
sidered as marking a new era in the history of the text of Tacitus. In several passages, however, 
-where he has needlessly departed from the MS., I have not hesitated to adhere to it in company 
with other editors, believing, that not uofrequently " the most corrected copies are the less correct." 
The various readings have been carefully compared throughout, and, if important, are referred to in 
the notes. 

The editions which have been most consulted, whether in the criticism of the text or in the 
preparation of the notes, are, besides Orelli's, those of Walther, Halle, 1831 ; Ruperti, Hanover, 
1839 ; and IKIderlein, Halle, 1847. * * * * 

It will be seen, that there are not unfreqnent references to my edition of the Germania and 
Agricola. These are not of such a nature, as to render this incomplete without that, or essentially 
dependent upon it. Still, if both editions are used, it will be found advantageous to read the 
Germania and Agricola first. The Treatises were written in that order, and in that order they best 
illustrate the history of the author's mind. The editor has found in his experience as a teacher, 
that students generally read them in that way with more facility and pleasure, and he" has con- 
structed his notes accordingly. It is hoped, that the notes will be found to contain not only the 
grammatical, but likewise all the geographical, archaeological and historical illustrations, that are 
necessary to render the author intelligible. The editor has at least endeavored to avoid the fault, 
which Lord Bacon says " is over usual in annotations and commentaries, viz., to blanch the 
obscure places, and discourse u|>on the plain." But it has been his constant, not to say his chief 
aim, to carry students beyond the dry details of grammar and lexicography, and introduce them 
into a familiar acquaintance and lively sympathy with the author and his times, and with that 
great empire, of whose degeneracy and decline in its beginnings he has bequeathed to us so profound 
and instructive a history. The Indexes have been prepared with much labor and care, and, it is 
believed, will add materially to the value of the work. — Extract from Preface. 

THE GERMANIA AND AGRICOLA 

OF 

CAIUS CORNELIUS TACITUS. 

WITH NOTES FOR COLLEGES. 

BY W. S. TYLER, 

Professor of the Greek and Latin Languages in Amherst College. 

One very neat volume, 12mo. 62| cents. • 

" We welcome the book as a useful addition to the classical literature of our country. It is very 
correctly and elegantly prepared and printed. Thirteen pages are occupied by a well-written Life 
of Tacitus, in which not merely outward events are narrated, but the character of the historian, 
both as a man and a writer, is minutely and faithfully drawn. The notes to each of the treatises 
are introduced by a general critique upon the merits and matter of the work. The body of the 
notes is drawn up with care, learning, and judgment. Points of style and grammatical construc- 
tions, and historical references, are ably illustrated. We have been struck with the elegant 
precision which marks these notes; they hit the happy medium between the too much of some 
commentators, and the too little of others." — North American Review. 

Among the numerous classical Professors who have highly commended and introduced this 
volume, are Fbsvton of Howard, Lincoln of Brown University, Crosby of Dartmouth, Colbmax 
of Princeton, North of Hamilton, Packard of Bowdoin, Owbn of New- York, Chaxpj.in of 
Waterviile, &c, &c. 
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BOJESEN AND ARNOLD'S 

MANUALS *f GREEK and ROMAN ANTIQUITIES 



A MANUAL OP GRECIAN ANTIQUITIES. 

BT DR. £. F. BOJESEN, 
Piufcwor of the Greek Language and Literature in the University of Soro. 

Translated from the German. 

WITH NOT1S AND A OOMTLETB SEBIE3 OF QUESTIONS, BT THE KXT. TBOHaf 

K. ABHOLD, M. A. 

FIBJT AMERICAN EDITION, REVISED WITH ADDITIONS AND CORRECTION! 

One neat volume, ISmo. Price 6B| easts. 

AMANUAL OF ROMAN ANTIQUITIES 

WITH A SHOKT 

HISTORY OF ROMAN LITERATURE. 

BY DR. E. F. BOJESEN. 

BDITBD BT THOMAS K. ABHOLB, X. A. 

One neat volume. 19mo. Prim <B& cents. 

%• THE ABOVE TWO VOLUMES BOUND IN ONE. PRICE $L 

Tae present manuals of Greek and Roman Antiquities are far raperior to any thing on the sum 
topios as yet offered to the American public. A principal Review of Germany says of the Roman 
Maamal : — " 8mall as the compass of it is, we may confidently affirm that it b a great im pr ovement 
(on all preceding works of the kind). We no longer meet with the wretched old method, in which 
•abbots essentially distinct are herded together, and connected subjects disconnected, but have a 
simile, systematic arrangement, by which the reader easily receives a clear representation of Roman 
life. We no longer etnmble against coontless errors in detail, which, though long ago assailed and 
extirpated by Nisbnhr and others, have found their last place of refuge in our Manuals. Ths 
recent investigations of Philologists and jurists have been extensively, but carefully and circum- 
spectly used. The conctsenem and precision which the author has every where prescribed to himself, 
prevents the superficial observer from perceiving the essential superiority of the book to its prede- 
cessors, bat whoever subjects it to a careful examination will discover this on every page." 

Tks Editor ««y« .*— " 1 fully believe that the pupil will receive from these little works a cornel 
and tole r ably complete picture of Grecian and Roman life ; what I may call the political per 
Unas — the account of the national constitutions and their effects— appear to me to be of great 
value ; and the very moderate extent of each volume admits of its being thoroughly mastered— of 
Us being got vr and arauiutD." 

from Professor Lincoln, of Brown University. 

I sound on my table after a short absence from home, your edition of Bojesen k Greek and Re- 
nvoi Antiquities. Pray accept my acknowledgments for it. I am agreeably surprised to find on 
examining it, that within so very narrow a compass fo- so comprehensive a subject, the book con* 
tains so much valuable matter, and indeed so far as I see, omits noticing no topics essential. 
It will be a very useful book in Schools and Colleges, and it is far superior to any thing that I 
of the same kind. Besides being cheap and accessible to all students it has the great merit of 
its topics in a eonsecutive and connected manner." 
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PtTZ 4 ARNOLD'S MANUAL OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 



MANUAL 

OF 

ANCIENT GEOGKAPHY AND HISTORY. 

BY WILHELM PUTZ, 

Principal Tutor in the Gymnasium of DurSn, 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 

EDITED BY THE REV. THOMAS K. ARNOLD, M. A., 
Author of a Series of "Greek and Latin Text Books." 

One volume, l2mo. 
This Work supplies a desideratum in our Classical Schools* 



THE SHAKSPEARIAN READER; 

A COLLECTION OF THE MOST APPROVED PLAYS OF 

SHAKSPEARE. 

CAREFULLY REVISED, WITH 

INTRODUCTORY AND EXPLANATORY NOTES, 

AND 

A MEMOIR OF THE AUTHOR. 
Prepared expressly for the use of Classes, and the Family Beading Circle, 

BY JOHN W. S. HOWS, 

PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION IN COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 

The Man, whom Nature's self hath made 

To mock herself, and Truth to imitate. — Spenser. 

One volume, l2mo. 
" At a period when the fame of Shakspeare is ' striding the world like a colossus/ and edi- 
tions of his works are multiplied with a profusion that testifies the desire awakened in all classes of 
society to read and study his imperishable compositions,— there needs, perhaps, but little apology 
for the following selection of his works, prepared expressly to render them unexceptionable for the 
use of Schools, and acceptable for Family reading. Apart from the fact, that Shakspeare is the 
' well-spring ' from which may be traced the origin of the purest poetry in our language, — a long 
course of professional experience has satisfied me that a necessity exists for the addition of a work 
like the present, to our stock of Educational Literature. His writings are peculiarly adapted for the 
purposes of Elocutionary exercise, when the system of instruction pursued by the Teacher is based 
upon the true principle of the art, viz. — careful analysis of the structure and meaning of language, 
rather than a servile adherence to the arbitrary and mechanical rules of Elocution. 

" To impress npon the mind of the pupil that words are the exposition of thought, and that in 
reading, or speaking, every shade of thought and feeling has its appropriate shade of modulated tone, 
ought to be the especial aim of every Teacher ; and an author like Shakspeare, whose every line 
embodies a volume of meaning, should surely form one of our Elocutionary Text Books. * * * * 
Still, in preparing a selection of his works for the express purpose contemplated in my design, I have 
not hesitated to exercise a severe revision of his language, beyond that adopted in any similar under" 
taking — ' Bowdler's Family Shakspeare ' not even excepted ;— and simply, because I practically 
know the impossibility of introducing Shakspeare as a Class Book, or as a satisfactory Reading 
Book for Families, without this precautionary revision." — Extract from the Preface. 
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A MANUAL OF ANCIENT AND MODERN HISTORY. 

COMPRISING • 

I. Akciext Hiptorv, containing the Political History, Geographical Position, and Social Stall 
a/ tho PriiM-i, al Nntioua of Anti'|uity, carefully digested from the Ancient Writers, ond illus 
trnt'd by the discoveries of Modern Scholars and Travellers. 

II. Modkkx History, containing the Rise and Progress of the Principal European Nations, 
their Political History, and Uie Changes in their Social Condition ; with a History of the Colo* 
niefl Pounded by Europeans. By Yv. Cooke Taylor, LL. D., of Trinity College, Dublin. Re- 
vised, with Additions on American History, by C. S. Henry, D. D., Professor of History in tfaa 
University of N. Y., and (Questions adapted for the Use of Schools and College*. One handsome 
f jL, 8vo., of 800 page*, 9^5 5 Ancient History in 1 vol., $1,25, Modern History in 1 vol., $1,501 

The AsricKT History division comprises Eighteen Chapters, which include the general oat- 
s' net of the history of Egypt — the Ethiopians — Babylonia and Assyria — Western Asia — Palestine 
— the Empire of the Medes and Persians — Phoenician Colonies in Northern Africa — Foundation 
and History of the Grecian Slate* — Greece — the Macedonian Kingdom and Empire — the States 
that arose from the Dismemberment of the Macedonian Empire — Ancient Italy — Sicily — the Ro 
man Republic— Geographical and Political Condition of the Roman Empire — History of the Ro- 
aan Empire— and India— with an Appendix of important illustrative articles. 

This portion m one of the best Compends of Ancient History that ever yet has appeared, it 
contains a complete text for the collegiate lecturer ; and is an essential hand-book for the studeat 
who is desirous to become acquainted with all that is memorable in general secular archaeology 

The Modkrk Histort portion is divided into Fourteen Chapters, on the following general 
subjects : — Consequences or the Fall of the Western Entpire — Rise and Establishment of the 
Saracenic Power — Restoration of the Western Empire — Growth of the Papal Power — Revival of 
Literature — Progress o»" Civilization and Invention — Reformation, and Commencement of the 
States System in Europe — Augustan Ages of England and France — Mercantile and Colonial Sys 
tern — Age of Revolutions — French Empire — History of the Peace — Colonizution — China — the 
Jews — with Chronological and Historical Tables and other Indexes. Dr. Henry has appended a 
new chapter on the History of the United States. 

This Manual of Modern History, by Mr. Taylor, is the most valuable and instructive work 
concerning the general subjects which it comprehends, that can be found in the whole department 
of historical literature. Mr. Taylor's work is fast superseding all other compends, and is already 
adopted as a text-book in Harvard, Columbia, Yale, New York, Pennsylvania, and Brown Uni- 
versities, and several lending Academies. 

GESENIUS' HEBREW GRAMMAR. 

FOURTEENTH EDITION, AS REYISSD BY DR. E. RODIGER. 

Translated by T. J. Conant, Professor of Hebrew in Madison University, N. Y 

With the Modifications of the Editions subsequent to the Eleventh, 
By Dr. Daviesj, of Stepney College, London. 

To which are added, A Course or Exercises in Hebrew Grammar, and a Hebrew 
Chrbstomaiuy, prepared by the Translator. One handsomely printed volume, 8vo. Price $% 

Extract from the Translator** Preface. 

" The fourteenth edition of the Hebrew Grammar of Gesenius is now offered to the public by 
the translator of the eleventh edition, by whom this work was first made accessible to students is 
the English language. The conviction expressed in bis preface to that edition, that its publica- 
tion in this country would subserve the interests of Hebrew literature, has been fully sustained by 
the result. After a full trial of the merits of this work, both in America ofid in England, its re- 
publication is now demanded in rts latest and most improved form. 

" Of the general character of this grammar it is unnecessary to speak. It passed through 
thirteen editions with continual improvements from the author's own hand. The fourteenth edi- 
tion was prepared, after the death of Gesenius, by his friend and former pupil, Prof. Rodiger, one 
of the most accurate oriental scholars of the age, who for some time lectured on Hebrew Grammar 
in the University at Halle, with the work of Gesenius for his text-book. Traces of his accurate 
scholarship are found, in the form of corrections and additions, in every part of the work ; eaa 
some portions have been re-written, but on the same general philological principles, and in the 
■ante spirit as the preceding editions. 

"The exercises, which follow the translation, are designed to facilitate the study of the grass- 
mar. They were prepared after several years* observation, as a teacher, of the difficulties which 
embarrass the student in his first attempt to learn an oriental language. They have been used 
with great advantage by a teacher under my direction during the last seven years, and by teaches 
In ether Institutes. 

"The notes to the Chrestomathy have been predated on the plan which every teacher of expe- 
rience will appreciate, of re-printing nothing w'lich is contained in the grammar: and what is 
equally important, of repeating nothing which hoi once been stated and learned. On a different 
plan, the same amount of information might easily have been extended over a hundred pages, 
and with no other effect than to retard the real proficiency of the learner. The Exercises ami 
Chrestomathy have been carefully revised, and the numerous references, in whiah it if bei«fej 
•a* an euror remains, have been adapted to this edition of the framsasuj; 
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A NEW SCHOOL AND REFERENCE DICTIONARY. 



DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGR 

CONTAINING THX 

PRONUNCIATION, ETYMOLOGY, AND EXPLANATION 

OP ALL WORDS AUTHORIZED BY EMINENT WRITERS; 

TO WHICH ARK ADDED, 

A VOCABULARY OF THE ROOTS OF ENGLISH WORDS, 
AND IN ACCENTED LIST OF GREEK, LATIN, AND SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES 

BY ALEXANDER REID, A.M., 

Rector of the Circus School, Edinburgh. 

WITH A CRITICAL PREFACE, 

BY HENRY REED, 
Professor of English Literature in the University of Pennsylvania, 

AND 

AN APPEN DIX, 

Showing the Pronunciation of nearly 3000 of the most important Geographical Names. 
Oue volume 12mo, of near 600 pages, neatly bound in leather. Price )1 00. 

Among the wants of onr time was a good Dictionary of onr own language, especially adapted 
for academies and schools. The books which have long been in use were of little value to the 
Nmior students, being too concise in the definitions, and immethodical in the arrangement. 
Reid's English Dictionary was compiled expressly to develop the precise analogies and various 
properties of the authorized words in general use, by the standard authors and orators who ust 
our vernacular tongue. 

Exclusive of the large numbers of proper names which are appended, this Dictionary in 
dudes four especial improvements — and when their essential value to the student is considered, 
the sterling character of the work as a hand-book of our language will be instantly perceived. 

The primitive word is distinguished by a larger type ; and where there are any derivatives 
rom it, they follow in alphabetical order, and the part of speech is appended, thus furnishing a 
complete classification of all the connected analogous words of the same species. 

With this facility to comprehend accurately the determinate meaning of the English word, fc 
conjoined a rich illustration for the linguist. The derivation of all the primitive words is dis- 
tinctly given, and the phrases of the languages whence they are deduced, whether composite or 
simple ; so that the student of foreign languages, both ancient and modern, by a reference to 
any word, can ascertain the source whence it has been adopted into our own form of speech. 
This is a great acquisition to the person who is anxious to use words in their utmost clearness of 
meaning. 

To these advantages is subjoined a Vocabulary of the Roots of English Words, which is of 
peculiar value to the collegian. The fifty pages which it includes, furnish the linguist with a 
wide-spread field of research, equally amusing and instructive. There is also added an Accented 
List, to the number of fifteen thousand, of Greek, Latin, and Scripture Proper Names. 

With such novel attractions, and with such decisive merits, the recommendations which an 
prefixed to the work by Professors Frost, Henry, Parks, and Reed, Messrs. Baker and Greene, 
principals of the two chief grammar schools at Boston, and by Dr. Reese, Superintendent of 
Common Schools for the city and conty of New- York, are justly due to the labors of the au- 
thor. They fully corroborate the opinion expressed by several other competent authorities, that 
" Reid's English Dictionary is peculiarly adapted for the use of sohools and families, and is fai 
superior to any other existing similar compilation." 
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ENGLISH SYNONYMES, 

CLASSIFIED AND EXPLAINED, 



PRACTICAL EXERCISES. 

DESIGNED FOR SCHOOLS AND PRIVATE TUITION 
Br G. F. GRAHAM, 

▲othor ef * Enaltah, or Um Art of Oomposttinn/ fco. 
WRI AM DITEOOUOnOlf Alf D ELLOTTSATITB AUTHORm 

Bt HENRY REED, LL. D. f 

of ■nsilah, Iisnracui* la the Ualvenfttj of 



One neat Vol. 12ma f 1. 

CONTENTS*— Seotiom I. (Generic and Specific Synonymes.) IL (Active 
and Passive Synonymes.) 11L (Synonymes of Intensity.) IV. (Positive 
and Negative Synonym©*.) V. (Miscellaneous Synonymes.) Index to 
Synonymes. General Index. 



Extract fnm Awurium bUrmhutimu 

*"I1iti treatise to republished and edited with the hope that it will be found useful a* a text-took 
,'u the study of our own language. A* a eubject of instruction, the study of the English tongue 
sous not receive that amount of systematic attention which ia doe to it, whether it be combined ef 
■o with the study of the Greek and Latin. In the usual courses of education, it baa no laspei 
•eope than the study of some rhetorical principles and practice and of grammatical rules, waiec, 
for the most part, are not adequate to the composite character and varied idiom of English speech. 
This is far from being enough to give the needful knowledge of what is the living language, both 
of our English literature and of the multiform intercourse oral and v ritten— of our daily lives. 
The language deserves better care and more sedulous culture ; it neeMS much more to preserve its 
parity and to guide the p i o g r ess of its lift. The young, instead of having only such familiarity 
with their native s p ee ch as practice without method or theory gives, should be so taught and 
trained as to acquire a habit of using wor ds -whether with the voice or the pen— fitly and truly, 
intelligently and conscientiously. 

M For such training this book, it is believed, will prove serviceable. The 'Practical fxormeet ,' 
■ttachtd to the explanations of the words, are conveniently prepared for the routine of instruction. 
rhe value of a course of this kind, regularly and carefully completed, will be more than the 
amount of information gained respecting the words that are explained. It will tend to produce a 
thoughtful and accurate use of language, and thus may be acquired, almost unconsciously, that 
which is not only a critical but a moral habit of mind— the habit of giving utterance to truth in 
simple, clear and precise terms— of telling one*s thoughts and feelings in words that express nothing 
more and nothing less. It is thus that we may learn how to escape the evils of vagueness, 
ttwuirity and perplexity— the manifold mischiefs of words used thoughtlessly and at random. 01 
words used in ignorance and confusion. 

**ln preparing this edition, it seemed to me that the value and literary interest of the book might 
so increased by the introduction of a series of illustrative authorities. It is in the addition ef 
these authorities, contained within brackets under each title, and also of a general index to facili- 
tate reference, that this edition differs from the original edition, which in other respects is exactly 
seprinted. I have confined my choice of authorities to poetical quotations, chiefly because it is in 
poetry that language is found in its highest purity and perfection. The selections have been 
sonde from three of the English poets— each a great authority, and each belonging to a different 
period, so that in this way some historical illustration of the language is given at the same time* 
T*e quotations from Shakspeare (bora ▲. d. 1564, died 1616) may be considered as illustrating the 
•se of the words at the close of the 16th and beginning of the 17th century ; those from Milton 
(burn 1600, died 1674) the succeeding half century, or middle of the 17th eenturv ; ani 
ta/ttrdiwnrth (bora 1770) the eontemponry use in the 19th eenturv. ' 
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PROFESSOR MANDEVILLE'S NEW ENGLISH READER. 

A COUR8E OF READING 
FOR GAMMON SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES, 

OK THF FLAN OF THE AUTHOR'S ' ELEMENTS OF READING AND OR A TORT. 

By H. MANDEVILLE, 
Professor of Moral Science and Belles Lettres in Hamilton College, N. Y. 

One neat Volume, 12mo. Price 75 cents. 

This work is divided into three parts. The first relates to Grammar ; it oontains a description 
of the different letters of the alphabet and their various sounds, of syllables, and also of words at 
parts of speech. The second part contains a classification and description of all the sentences or 
formulas of thought in every degree of expansion, to be found in the English language. Part the 
third contains a series of exercises on paragraphs : the sentences not detached and classified as in 
part second, but appearing in the connections and relations of ordinary discourses. 

All who acknowledge any degree of interest in having the young acquire the largest amount 
of information in the shortest possible time, and at the least possible expense, will be led to ex 
amine the method this work proposes to substitute for the prevailing one. To further illustrate 
the plan of the Author, the following Extract from the Preface is given : 

44 1. It will impart a kind of knowledge which can be acquired in no other way, and which 
indeed no one has hitherto attempted to teach ; a knowledge of sentential structure ; of tho 
anatomy, the bones, nerves, and muscles of the language ; of the various forms of expression 
which thought assumes in obtaining utterance in conversation or books. 

"2. It lays a foundation in the nature of things, in the very structure of language, for a cor 
■ect. intelligent, and graceful delivery, in reading and speaking. 

" 3. It will prepare the pupil for the study of grammar. There are few teachers, I presume, y 
nrho have not felt the want of an intermediate stage of instruction between that study and read- 
ing ; of something to bridge the chasm between the two, and render the transition from the one 
to the other less abrupt and difficult. To pass at once, with a mere capacity to put the words 
of a sentence together and make sense ont of them, to the study of grammar, is equivalent to t 
leap from arithmetical enumeration to the abstraction of algebra. Perceiving this, not a few 
teachers of eminence have recommended the study of the Latin language, as a preparation foi 
that of English grammar ; and in the present state of things the recommendation is, In my opin- 
ion, a judicious one. I distinctly remember, that I myself obtained more knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of English grammar from a few weeks' study of the Latin, than I obtained during a yeai 
of previous application to the English alone. But the study of Latin is not pursued in our corn- 
noon schools ; and if it were, an immense majority of the youth taught in them have neither th« 
means, time, nor inclination to pursue it If possible, therefore, a substitute should be provided 
In the following work I have attempted this ; and it cannot be read, I think, more than once, 
certainly not more than twice through, if read with any degree of care, without fixing in thii 
mind oi the pupil some very important grammatical ideas ; and this while yet ignorant, perhaps 
of what the word ' grammatical ' means." 

Preamble and Resolutions passed by the Oneida County Normal Institute, at the close of t&i 

Session at Rome, October 16, 1846. 

Whereas, in our opinion, reading is the most important branch of education taught in our 
schools, demanding the best qualifications in teachers, as well as an improved method of instruc 
turn ; and whereas it has been hitherto, to a lamentable extent, underrated and neglected, or if 
cultivated with due diligence, cultivated on principles which afford but little hope of improve- 
ment ; and whereas Professor Mandeville, of Hamilton College, has made it clear to us that n 
better method than the prevailing one may and ought to be substituted— a method which, if 
adopted, must prodnce striking improvement, and feeling grateful to him for the information he 
has imparted to us ; therefore 

Resolved, As the settled conviction of the Board of Instruction, and of the members of thi« 
Institute, that the system taught by Professor Mandeville is the system of nature ; at once sci 
entitle and practical, sound in its theory and principles, simple in its statements, and pertinent 
and ample in its illustrations ; and that this work, in which this system is most beautifully de 
veloped, should be carefully studied and mastered by every practical teacher. 

At a Meeting of the Special Committee appointed to examine and recommend books for the us* 
of the Common Schools of Oneida County, this work was examined and adopted as a Text Book 

MANDEVILLE'S ELEMENTARY READER. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE AUTHOR* 

" Course of Beading" and "Elementary Reading and Oratory." 

By H. MANDEVILLE, D. D., 
Professor of Moral Science and Belles Lettres, in Hamilton College. 

In two Parts, boards, Price 38 cents each. 

This work may be used independently ; but teachers will derive much advantage from its uss 
* connection with the "Course of Reading," in which the Author's theory aod praotios af 
tjcontion is faily developed. 
'20 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
Prom ike Invasion of Julias Caesar to the Reign of Queen Victoria, 

BY MRS. MARKHAM. 
A new edition, with Questions, adapted for Schools in the United States. 

BY ELIZA ROBBINS, 

Author of " Amaricu Popular Lessons," " Poetry for Schools," fce. 

One volume, 12rao Price 75 cents. 

Extract from the American Editor's Preface. 

There is nothing more needed in oar schools than good histories* ; not the dry compends ia 
pm»ent use, but elementary works thai shall suggest the moral uses of history, and the providence 
•f (■ <d, manifest in the affairs of m*»n. 

Mrs. Markham's history was used by that model for all teachers, the late Dr. Arnold, master o* 
the great English school at Rugby, and agrees in its character with his enlightened and pious views 
of' teaching history. It is now several years since i adapted this history to the form and price 
acceptable in tlie schools in the United States. I have recently revised it, and trust that it may be 
extensively serviceable in education. 

The principal alterations from the original are a new and more convenient division of para 
graphs, and entire omission of the conversations annexed to the chapters. In the place of these I 
have affixed questions to every i»age that may at once facilitate the work of the teacher and the 
pupil. The rational and moral features of this book first commended it to me, and I have used it 
snooe— fully with my own scholars. 

PRIMARY LESSONS: 

BEING A SPELLER AND READER, ON AN ORIGINAL PLAN, 

In which one letter is taught at a lesson, with its power ; an application being immediately made, 
in words, of each letter thus learned, and those words being directly arranged into reading lessons. 

BY ALBERT D. WRIGHT, 

Author of "Analytical Orthography" " Phonological Chart," $c. m 

One neat volume, ISrao, containing 144 pages, and 28 engravings. Price 12£ cents, bound. 

in tliis new work on an original plan, for teaching the rudiments of reading, the following are 
seme of its peculiar features : 

1. One letter of combination is presented at a lesson, and at the same time its elementary sound 
fa taught. 

2. As fast as the letters are learned, an application is immediately made, by using them synthe- 
tically in familiar words. . 

3. No word is given, in which a letter occurs, that has not been previously learned, in the above 
synthetic method. 

4. The capital letters are taught one at a time, and by review in reading lessons. 

5. The plan of putting the letters, with their elementary sonnds, together into words, by this 
original system of synthesis, it is believed will greatly facilitate the acqusition of words, and of 
letters and their powers. 

6. The words a-e systematically presented in the synthesis, being classified by their vowel sounds 
and terminating consonants ; and generally, at the end of each class, they are arranged into little 
spelling lessons. 

7. The learner is immediately initiated into reading lessons, composed of words of two or three 
letters, and is then led, progressively, into more difficult words. 

8. The reading lessons are composed entirely of the words previously, presented in the synthesis, 
Or the spel ling lessons. 

9. The cuts are intended to illustrate the reading lessons, to attract the. attention of the young, 
and to suggest thoughts for oral instruction, and for conversation to children. 

10. The book constitutes a Primary Spelling Book and Reader, — thus combining two books ia 
one of 144 pages, adapted to families and schools. 

The advantages of a system of application, by which the child is permitted to use the letters as 
fast as they are learned, by forming tittle words with them, and then by arranging these words into 
easy sentences, must be obvious to every parent and teacher. 

At a Meeting of the County and Town Superintendent a of the County of Greene, Oct. 27, 1846, 

It was unanimously Resolved, that we are firvrably impressed with the method of teaching the 
Alphabet, and an early coarse of reading, as exhibited in the plan and arrangement of Wright's 
Primary Lessons — and believing that instruction in this branch of education will be much facilitated 
ay the use of that work, we recommend it to the teacher*, and to those who have children to bfl 
instructed ; and add it to the list of Text Books recommended in this County. 

WM. 7. TE&RV&E, County Superintendent, Chaikkav 
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HISTORICAL 

AND 

MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS. 

BY 

RICHMAL MANGNALL. 

FIRST AMERICAN, FROM THE Ef&HTY-FOURTH LONDON EDITION. WITH LARGE 

ADDITIONS : EMBRACING THE 

ELEMENTS OF MYTHOLOGY, ASTRONOMY, ARCHITECTURE, HERALDRY, ETC. 

ADAPTED FOR SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED STATES BY 

MRS. JULIA LAWRENCE. 

Klustrated with numerous Engravings. One volume Kmo. $1. 

CONTENTS. 

A Short View of Scripture History, from the Creation to the Return of the Jews — Questions 
from the Early Ages to the time of Julius Caesar — Miscellaneous Questions in Grecian History- 
Miscellaneous. Questions in General History, chiefly ancient — Questions containing a Sketch of 
the most remarkable Events from the Christian Era to the close of the Eighteenth Century — 
Miscellaneous Questions in Roman History — Questions in English History, from the Invasion of 
Caesar to the Reformation — Continuation of Questions in English History, from the Reformation 
to the Present Time — Abstract of Early British History — Abstract, of English Reigns from the Con- 

Juest — Abstract of the Scottish Reigns — Abstract of the French Reigns, from Pharamond to 
'hilip I— Continuation of the French Reigns, from Louis VI to Louis Fhillippe — Questions Re- 
lating to the History of America from its discovery to the Present Time — Abstract of Roman 
Kings and most distinguished Heroes — Abstract of the most celebrated Grecians — Of Heathen My 
thology in general — Abstract of Heathen Mythology — The Elements of Astronomy — Explanation of 
a few Astronomical Terms — List of Constellations — Questions on Common Subjects — Questions on 
Architecture — Questions on Heraldry — Explanation of such Latin Words and Phrases as are seldom 
Englished — Questions on the History of the Middle Ages. 

PREFACE TO THE AMERICAN EDITION. 

Having for many years made use of " Mangnall's Questions " in the education of my own 
children, I was tempted to introduce them into my school ; although they were not in general use ■ 
it being an expensive book, and at that time (seven years since) difficult to obtain. I then dis- 
covered many deficiencies, which I had not before thought of, particularly in having no portion 
allotted to the history of the United States, so necessary in the education of all Americans ; am. 
too much space appropriated to the English Constitution, together with many sentences, the appli- 
cation of which are entirely local. These considerations have tempted me, feeling the value of the 
work in its original form, and being convinced that no book of the kind has ever been compiled so 
well calculated— to use the words of the author's preface — " to awaken a spirit of laudable curi 
osity in young minds," and satisfy that curiosity when awakened in a manner the most concise and 
clear, to rearrange the work, adapting it more particularly for the use of schools in this country, 
by adding what has been entirely omitted, and curtailing those portions which, from their diffuseness 
on matters not particularly interesting to young Amelfcans, are unnecessary. I claim no merit fo. 
this effort, even should it prove successful, as the portions of American history I have added have 
been compiled from standard works — those of Prescott, Bancroft, and Wooster — simplified as much 
a* possible, and arranged according to the plan pursued in the English work. The chronological 
table has been arranged on Mrs. Willard s plan, in her excellent " History." The " Common 




known work, with some slight alterations and additions. In the English book there is only an 
alphabetical list of the deities, etc. A taste for Architecture is so rapidly increasing in this country, 
that it becomes necessary for every young person to understand the different orders, and terms made 
nse of, to discriminate between the pure and mixed styles, and to give different portions, of sacred 
edifices particularly, their proper names ; I have therefore devoted a few pages to this subject, 
which I hope will be found useful- 

I have endeavored, in the few pages on the subject of Heraldry, to give as concise an account 
of it as possible to convey a clear idea of the terras made use of, the orders of knighthood, titles, 
etc., which are constantly met with in reading history, and which it is difficult to explain to the 
pupil totally unacquainted with the subject. The plates will give a correct idea of the appearance 
•f the escutcheons, etc. I trust this short explanation will not be thought out of plaot in o'u 
japublican country. 
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SPEiNCER'S CjESAR. 



C. JULIUS CESAR'S COMMENTARIES 

OH THE 

GALLIC WAR. 

WITH ENGLISH NOTES, CRITICAL AND EXPLANATORY ; A LEXICON, 
GEOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL INDEXES, fcc. 

By the REV. J. A. SPENCER, A. M., 

Editor of *' Arnolds Series of Greek and Latin Books," etc. 
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